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Book Series Preface 


Legitimacy appears crucial if global governance is to deliver on many key chal- 
lenges confronting contemporary society: climate change, economic develop- 
ment, health pandemics, and more. Yet current trends suggest that the legitimacy 
of global governance may be increasingly contested. Britain’s decision to leave 
the European Union, disillusionment with United Nations climate negotiations, 
pushback against the World Health Organization’s handling of COVID-19, and 
the general rise of anti-globalist populism all signal substantial discontent with 
global governance institutions. An important research agenda therefore arises 
concerning legitimacy, legitimation, and contestation in global governance. 

This book series seeks to advance that agenda. The three volumes explore 
to what degree, why, how, and with what consequences global governance in- 
stitutions are regarded as legitimate. The books address this question through 
three complementary themes: (1) sources of legitimacy for global governance 
institutions; (2) processes of legitimation and delegitimation around global gover- 
nance institutions; and (3) consequences of legitimacy for the operations of global 
governance institutions. 

The series presents the combined theoretical, methodological, empirical, and 
policy takeaways of the Legitimacy in Global Governance (LegGov) program. 
LegGov was a six-year endeavor (2016-21) involving 16 researchers at Stockholm, 
Lund, and Gothenburg Universities. The program was funded by Riksbankens Ju- 
bileumsfond and coordinated by Jonas Tallberg at Stockholm University. LegGov 
has previously published the volume Legitimacy in Global Governance: Sources, 
Processes, and Consequences with Oxford University Press in 2018. Whereas that 
work set out LegGov’s agenda and strategy, this series presents the program's 
extensive findings in three integrated books. 

The first book, Citizens, Elites, and the Legitimacy of Global Governance, is 
co-authored by Lisa Dellmuth, Jan Aart Scholte, Jonas Tallberg, and Soetkin 
Verhaegen. This volume addresses patterns and sources of legitimacy in global 
governance: how far, and why, do citizens and elites around the world regard 
global governance to be legitimate? The book offers the first full comparative 
study of citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance, covering 
multiple international organizations, countries, and sectors of society. The anal- 
ysis builds on two parallel surveys of citizen and elite opinion, which enables a 
unique comparison between levels and drivers of legitimacy beliefs in the two 
groups. The book identifies a consistent gap between elite and citizen assessments 
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of global governance, and attributes this divide to systematic differences between 
elites and citizens in terms of socioeconomic status, political values, identity, and 
institutional trust. 

The second book, Legitimation and Delegitimation in Global Governance: 
Practices, Justifications, and Audiences, is co-edited by Magdalena Bexell, 
Kristina Jonsson, and Anders Uhlin, with additional chapter contributions from 
Karin Backstrand, Farsan Ghassim, Catia Gregoratti, Nora Stappert, Fredrik 
Söderbaum, and Soetkin Verhaegen. This book addresses processes of legitima- 
tion and delegitimation in global governance: through what dynamics do global 
governance institutions obtain or lose legitimacy? The volume offers a uniquely 
comprehensive analysis of such processes through its coverage of three features: 
the practices that actors use to boost or challenge the legitimacy of global gov- 
ernance institutions; the normative justifications they draw on when engaging in 
such practices; and the audiences that are influenced by and react to these practices 
and justifications. 

The third book, Global Legitimacy Crises: Decline and Revival in Multilateral 
Governance, is co-authored by Thomas Sommerer, Hans Agné, Fariborz Zelli, and 
Bart Bes. This volume addresses the consequences of legitimacy in global gover- 
nance, in particular asking: when and how do legitimacy crises affect the operation 
of international organizations? The book offers a novel theoretical framework 
and a comparative focus on legitimacy’s effects for a large number of interna- 
tional organizations. Specifically, the analysis combines a statistical examination of 
more than 30 international organizations with in-depth case studies of the United 
Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change and the World Trade Or- 
ganization. The book demonstrates that legitimacy crises develop in trajectories 
that are unique for each international organization, and that such crises can yield 
positive as well as negative effects. 

Taken together, the volumes make three major contributions. First, the series of- 
fers the most comprehensive treatment so far of legitimacy in global governance, 
covering sources, processes, and consequences in one collective endeavor. Second, 
the collection is theoretically innovative, further developing a sociological ap- 
proach to legitimacy through new conceptualizations and explanations. Third, the 
books pursue an ambitious comparative approach, examining legitimacy in global 
governance across countries, organizations, issue areas, and the elite-citizen di- 
vide. In addition to their own rich content, the three books are accompanied by 
supplementary data and analyses, available online at https://dataverse.harvard. 
edu/dataverse/leggov. 

As detailed in acknowledgments in each of the three volumes, the LegGov pro- 
gram has benefited tremendously from stimulating internal discussions among the 
participants, as well as generous input from a large group of external colleagues, 
including the program's International Scientific Advisory Board. We thank you 
all. For indispensable assistance with the program and the book series, we are 
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indebted to Karin Sundström and Sofie Trosell at Stockholm University. We also 
extend our thanks to Matthew Collins for language editing of the three volumes. 

We are most grateful to senior editor Dominic Byatt and the publishing team at 
Oxford University Press for their continuous support and professional handling 
of the book series. Three anonymous reviewers for OUP challenged us to further 
clarify theoretical standpoints, coherence in research designs, and the volumes’ 
contributions to debates on legitimacy in global governance. 

Finally, we extend great gratitude to Riksbankens Jubileumsfond for the gener- 
ous funding that made LegGov and this book series possible, and we thank Fredrik 
Lundmark at RJ for valuable advice in the program’s execution. 


Jonas Tallberg, Karin Backstrand, and Jan Aart Scholte 
Book Series Editors 
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PART I 
INTRODUCTION AND DESIGN 


1 


Legitimacv in Global Governance 


Contemporarv societv has experienced major growth in both global governance 
and its contestation. Proliferating transboundarv challenges have encouraged no- 
table expansions of global policv, but the legitimacv of governing bevond the state 
also remains deeply in question. Think only of disputes around virulent health 
pandemics, stalled climate agreements, gridlocked trade negotiations, fragile arms 
control frameworks, and fragmented approaches to refugee crises, financial insta- 
bilities, and internet security. 

Legitimacy—the belief that a governing power has the right to rule and exer- 
cises it appropriately—has considerable implications for global policy. Without 
the durable foundational support conferred by legitimacy, global governance in- 
stitutions may struggle to obtain resources, attract participation, take decisions, 
obtain compliance, and generally advance with handling critical transboundary 
problems. It is therefore crucial to determine the levels of legitimacy beliefs to- 
ward global governance around the world, as well as to identify the forces that 
generate and shape these beliefs. 

A particular headline issue around the legitimacy of global governance is the 
relationship between elites and citizens at large. Episodes such as Brexit, street 
protests against international economic institutions, and the rise of populist forces 
suggest a possible divergence in the views of global governance between political 
and societal leaders on the one hand and the general public on the other. A com- 
mon argument purports that today’s elites, as the main winners of globalization, 
are out of touch with ordinary citizens, who bear the brunt of its burdens. The 
alleged result is a significant political disjuncture, as well as a major obstacle to 
effective and democratic global cooperation. 

These observations provoke a key research question: To what extent, and why, 
do citizens and elites around the world regard global governance to have legitimacy? 
This overarching question encompasses three sub-questions. First, what levels of 
legitimacy do citizens at large give to global governance institutions, and what 
explains those citizen beliefs? Second, what levels of legitimacy do elites accord 
to global governance, and what explains those elite beliefs? Third, how much do 
levels of citizen and elite legitimacy toward global governance diverge, and what 
explains any such elite—citizen gaps? 
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Solidly grounded knowledge of this issue is quite thin. Existing studies of le- 
gitimacy in global governance, while by now notable in number and quality, still 
have limited coverage of countries, issues, and institutions. We therefore have only 
a narrow picture of citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. 
Moreover, we have no systematic measure whatsoever of possible divides between 
leaders and publics on this matter. We also still have much to learn about the fac- 
tors that drive citizen and elite legitimacy perceptions toward global governance. 
In particular, no previous research has systematically examined why the legitimacy 
beliefs of citizens and elites toward global governance might differ. 

This book addresses these lacunae in knowledge. We aim to offer the first sys- 
tematically theorized and empirically grounded cross-national comparative study 
of citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. Specifically, our 
study makes two core contributions. 

Empirically, this book provides the most comprehensive comparative analysis 
thus far of citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance, build- 
ing on two uniquely coordinated surveys executed in 2017-19, covering multiple 
countries and international organizations (IOs). While previous studies have 
mostly examined single countries/regions and single global governance institu- 
tions, our analysis covers five diverse countries—Brazil, Germany, the Philippines, 
Russia, and the United States (US)—and six global IOs in different policy fields— 
the International Criminal Court (ICC), International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
United Nations (UN), World Bank (WB), World Health Organization (WHO), 
and World Trade Organization (WTO). In addition, our coordinated data allow 
us to offer the first comparative analysis of elite-citizen gaps in legitimacy beliefs 
toward IOs. 

Theoretically, this book develops an individual-level approach to explaining 
legitimacy in global governance. While previous research has largely examined 
sources at organizational and societal levels, we focus on the circumstances of 
the individual. Specifically, we theorize how an individual’s characteristics in 
respect of socioeconomic standing, political orientation, geographical identifi- 
cation, and domestic institutional trust shape legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance. Our individual-level approach thereby advances the theoretical fron- 
tier on global governance legitimacy and complements other perspectives on its 
sources. 

The central findings of our research are threefold. First, there is indeed a notable 
and general elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. While 
elites on average hold moderately high levels of legitimacy toward the studied IOs, 
the general public on average is decidedly more skeptical. This gap holds for all six 
IOs, four of the five countries, and all of six elite sectors. Second, individual-level 
differences in interests, values, identities, and trust dispositions provide significant 
drivers of citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance, as well 
as the gap between them. Most important are differences in the extent to which 
citizens and elites trust domestic political institutions, which systematically shape 
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how they assess the legitimacy of IOs. Third, both patterns and sources of citi- 
zen and elite legitimacy beliefs vary across IOs and countries. These variations 
suggest that, alongside the individual drivers, organizational and societal contexts 
also condition attitudes toward global governance. 

Beyond its conclusions on legitimacy in global governance, this book’s find- 
ings have implications for three broader issues in research and politics. First, we 
show how the notoriously elusive concept of legitimacy can become empirically 
tractable through carefully designed survey research. Second, our findings shed 
light on future opportunities and constraints in international cooperation, sug- 
gesting that current levels of legitimacy point neither to a general crisis of global 
governance nor to a general readiness for its expansion. Finally, our observations 
fuel debates on whether global governance confronts a problem of democratic 
credibility, as the elites who have most access to and influence in global governance 
accord notably more legitimacy to IOs than the affected public at large. 

The remainder of this opening chapter expands on each of these components 
of our book: the central research problem; the state of existing knowledge; our 
conceptual and theoretical approach; the study’s research design; our main re- 
sults; and the implications of these findings for research and politics. We finish 
this introductory chapter with a plan for the rest of the book. 


Global Governance and the Problem of Legitimacy 


As we write this book, humanity is immersed in the comprehensive global disrup- 
tions of the COVID-19 pandemic. The virus itself has spread to every corner of the 
planet. Its repercussions for health, economy, culture, and politics encompass the 
globe. The development and distribution of vaccines is suffused with global-scale 
cooperation and competition. Long-term societal recovery from the pandemic, 
too, will have prominent global dynamics and consequences. Plainly, COVID-19 is 
a global problem that demands a substantial measure of global governance. Local, 
national, and regional measures are not enough. 

Similar needs for global governance arise well beyond viruses. Indeed, most 
headline challenges of contemporary society have pronounced global qualities: 
climate change, migration flows, economic welfare, identity politics, financial 
crises, food and nutrition, peacebuilding, cybersecurity, cultural heritage, and 
more. Each of these issues has a planetary reach and may require a planetary 
response. Not surprisingly, related political mobilizations such as Amnesty In- 
ternational, the antinuclear campaign, Fridays for Future, the Global Right, the 
Internet Governance Forum, la Via Campesina, and various religious alliances 
also extend worldwide. Like it or not, we live in a global world that elicits global 
politics. 

How we govern global affairs is therefore crucial—and contested. For over a 
century, people have debated what kinds of ideas and institutions should order 
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global politics. After the First World War, the League of Nations vied with the 
Communist International to be the guiding path for global politics. The Second 
World War shifted the locus of struggle to liberal versus fascist designs of world 
order. The third quarter of the twentieth century saw clashes at the UN over de- 
colonization and a New International Economic Order (NIEO). Around the turn 
of the millennium, a so-called “anti-globalization movement” filled the streets of 
major cities across the planet with protests against established global economic 
governance institutions. “Occupy” camps in over 80 countries followed in 2011- 
12. At the present time, liberals, populists, environmentalists, fundamentalists, and 
others compete for the soul of global politics. 

At the heart of these debates lies the question of legitimacy. In a word, do people 
believe that global governance institutions have a right to rule and exercise that 
rule appropriately? For instance, how far do people perceive the UN, the WHO, 
or the World Bank to be legitimate? Moreover, what drives people to hold lower or 
higher levels of legitimacy beliefs toward global governance institutions? If people 
doubt global governance in its current forms, what kinds of changes might raise 
their legitimacy beliefs in the future? 

These questions are crucial. Legitimacy is a core issue for politics. To the 
extent that legitimacy prevails, a governing arrangement (whether local, na- 
tional, regional, or global) tends to have greater stability and power. When 
people find a governing institution legitimate, they are generally more ready 
to participate in its processes, contribute to its resources, follow its policies, 
etc. (Parsons 1960; Meyer and Rowan 1977; Tyler 1990; Dahl and Lindblom 
1992). Legitimacy means that people buy into the system, even if they might 
oppose a particular policy measure or a certain political leader. In global gov- 
ernance, for example, legitimacy can help an institution like the WTO to at- 
tract members, obtain funds, produce policies, achieve compliance with its 
rules, affect problems, and generally hold its own against potentially compet- 
ing regulatory arrangements, such as unilateral protectionism or bilateral trade 
agreements. 

In contrast, to the extent that legitimacy is lacking, a governing apparatus (on 
whatever geographical scale) tends to face greater volatility and dysfunction—or 
relies more heavily on stealth and coercion in order to retain power. When peo- 
ple question the legitimacy of a governing institution, they sooner opt out, break 
the rules, or even dismantle the regime. Illegitimacy beliefs have fueled many a 
revolution across the centuries and around the world (Bukovansky 2002; Giglioli 
2017; Sultany 2017). In global politics, shortfalls of legitimacy at, say, the WHO 
could discourage participation, restrict funding, limit decision-making, hamper 
policy implementation, lead people to rival venues such as multi-stakeholder 
organizations, and possibly even close down the IO itself. We witnessed such dif- 
ficulties with the Trump Administration’s denunciations of the WHO during the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 
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To be sure, the relationship between legitimacy and global governance is com- 
plex. Legitimacy is not the only force that shapes how global institutions handle 
the major policy challenges of our day. Also in the mix are the capacities of the vari- 
ous organizations, political circumstances of the countries involved, conditions in 
the world economy, personalities of leading decision-makers, pressures of crisis 
situations, etc. Moreover, as a companion volume to this book shows, the conse- 
quences of legitimacy are not necessarily straightforward (Sommerer et al. 2022). 
For example, a global governance institution that enjoys high levels of legitimacy 
could become complacent as a result and actually perform less well. In contrast, a 
legitimacy crisis might actually spur a global institution to become more innova- 
tive and effective (Bes et al. 2019). Yet, within these intricate dynamics, legitimacy 
is always a key ingredient that shapes the amounts and types of global governance 
that do and do not transpire. It is therefore crucial to determine levels and pat- 
terns of legitimacy beliefs toward global governance around the world, as well as 
to identify the forces that generate and shape these perceptions. 

As a next question, one may ask whose legitimacy beliefs toward global gover- 
nance matter. Certainly important are the views of elites, since leaders in politics 
and society are the main makers and shapers of global policies. Elite engagement 
is key to the functioning and indeed the very existence of global governance insti- 
tutions. Levels and drivers of elite legitimacy can affect participation in, resources 
for, and compliance with global governance (Bes et al. 2019; Uhlin and Verhaegen 
2020). It is often also elites who spur delegitimation attempts vis-a-vis global gov- 
ernance, for example, from dissident governments, oppositional political parties, 
disaffected civil society associations, and critical journalists and academics. 

It is also important to consider the legitimacy beliefs toward global governance 
of citizens at large. Whereas the general public was previously assumed to be 
mostly passive toward global governance, with “a-legitimacy” (Steffek 2007: 190), 
recent decades have witnessed considerable politicization of the question (Hooghe 
and Marks 2009; Ziirn 2018). In particular, we have seen a backlash against in- 
ternational cooperation among many citizens (e.g., Colantone and Stanig 2019; 
Hobolt 2016; Norris and Inglehart 2019). Moreover, some normative theories ar- 
gue that it is important for democracy that publics affected by global governance 
perceive these institutions to be legitimate (Held 1995; Gould 2004; Archibugi 
et al. 2012; Scholte 2014). 

A question that follows from this elite-citizen distinction concerns possibly dif- 
ferent assessments of global governance. How much legitimacy do elites accord to 
global governance arrangements as compared with citizens at large? In particular, 
is there a gap in legitimacy beliefs between leaders in politics and society on the 
one hand and the general population on the other? 

Elite-citizen tensions are a recurrent theme in the long history of global gov- 
ernance. A hundred years ago, critics alleged that liberal elites were out of touch 
with proletarian masses over the League of Nations (Carr 1953; Petruccelli 2020). 
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After the horrors of the Second World War, a new generation of IOs enjoyed 
general popular support, with what Lindberg and Scheingold (1970) called a “per- 
missive consensus.” However, by the 1970s and 1980s, elite-supported structural 
adjustment policies from international financial institutions provoked popular 
resistance in many peripheral countries, as well as a debt crisis movement in 
the Global North (George 1988; Walton and Seddon 1994), In the 1990s and 
2000s, large citizen demonstrations against 'neoliberalism' became a regular fea- 
ture at meetings of global economic institutions and the World Social Forum 
(O’Brien et al. 2000; Smith et al. 2015). With the 2010s, citizen critiques of IOs 
extended beyond economic institutions, as voters delivered Brexit in the UK and 
anti-globalist governments in Brazil, India, the Philippines, Russia, the US, and 
elsewhere (Hobolt 2016; Inglehart and Norris 2017; Norris and Inglehart 2019). 
Each scenario seems to place elites on one side and general citizens on the other. 

If indeed an elite-citizen gap in legitimacy toward global governance exists, it 
could be highly problematic, both normatively and practically. Normatively, such 
a divide could present challenges for political representation and accountability, 
if we take the view that elites should reflect the opinions of, and answer to, citi- 
zens, yet pursue global governance based on beliefs that diverge from the overall 
citizenry. Practically, an elite-citizen legitimacy gap in global governance could 
render international cooperation more difficult to achieve, with negative conse- 
quences for the capacity to address problems such as climate change, financial 
instability, and transnational conflict. If citizens do not find global governance 
legitimate, then elites (who need to consider public opinion) could find it more dif- 
ficult to agree on new global policies and institutions, thereby encouraging further 
gridlock around meeting global challenges. 

Yet what is the actual situation? To what extent, and why, do citizens and elites 
around the world regard global governance to be legitimate? Do the two groups 
indeed hold different overall views of the legitimacy of global governance institu- 
tions? If so, what generates the gap? These are vital questions for academic inquiry 
and, potentially, political response. 


State of the Art 


While legitimacy historically has had a marginal place in the study of world pol- 
itics, the past two decades have witnessed the emergence of a substantial body 
of research, partly in response to public contestation of regional and global gov- 
ernance. Research on the subject began to grow in the 1990s (Franck 1990; Held 
1995; Niedermeyer and Sinnott 1995; Hurd 1999; Scharpf 1999). A fuller theoriza- 
tion of legitimacy and legitimation in world politics unfolded after the turn of the 
millennium (Clark 2005, 2007; Steffek 2003, 2004; Ziirn 2004; Buchanan and Keo- 
hane 2006; Clark and Reus-Smit 2007; Hurd 2007; Hurrelmann et al. 2007; Black 
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2008; Chapman 2009; Mayntz 2010; Nullmeier et al. 2010; Quack 2010; Bern- 
stein 2011; Brassett and Tsingou 2011; Zaum 2013; Bexell 2015; Dellmuth and 
Tallberg 2015; Gronau and Schmidtke 2016; Sabrow 2017; Lenz and Viola 2017; 
Oates 2017; von Billerbeck 2017; Whalan 2017). Recent years have brought impor- 
tant synthesizing work, so that we are now well placed systematically to examine 
the meaning, sources, processes, and consequences of legitimacy in global gover- 
nance (Tallberg et al. 2018; Ziirn 2018; Tallberg and Ziirn 2019; Dingwerth et al. 
2019; Scholte 2019). 

The Legitimacy in Global Governance (LegGov) research program, conducted 
in 2016-21 at Stockholm, Lund, and Gothenburg Universities, has taken one step 
toward a further integration of different theories and approaches to researching le- 
gitimacy. The present bookis one ofa set of three works that complete the LegGov 
endeavor. While this volume explores the patterns and sources of legitimacy in 
global governance, a second volume examines processes of legitimation and dele- 
gitimation in global governance (Bexell et al. 2022), and a third volume considers 
the consequences of legitimacy for global governance (Sommerer et al. 2022). 

As regards the specific concern of the present book, existing scholarship indi- 
cates three alternative ontological starting points for studying sources of legitimacy 
in global governance: the individual, the organization, and the social structure 
(Tallberg et al. 2018: Chapters 3-5). The predominant approach to date has 
focused on sources at the organizational level. This perspective assumes that le- 
gitimacy beliefs arise from the features of governing organizations, such as their 
purposes, procedures, and performances (e.g., Scharpf 1999; Hurd 2007; Bernauer 
and Gampfer 2013; Dellmuth and Tallberg 2015; Lenz and Viola 2017; Anderson 
et al. 2019; Scholte and Tallberg 2018; Dellmuth et al. 2019; Bernauer et al. 2020; 
Verhaegen et al. 2021). A second approach, usually informed by constructivist or 
critical theory, has located the sources of legitimacy beliefs in characteristics of 
the wider social structure, such as cultural norms, economic systems, and political 
regimes (e.g., Bernstein 2011; Gill and Cutler 2014; Scholte 2018). 

This book proceeds from a third ontological starting point from the individual 
level. This approach attributes legitimacy beliefs to characteristics and circum- 
stances of the person holding them, such as interest calculations, political values, 
social identification, and institutional trust (e.g., Gabel 1998; Hooghe and Marks 
2005; Inglehart and Norris 2017; Dellmuth 2018). In recent years, this approach 
has informed research on attitudes toward international issues in comparative 
politics (e.g., Inglehart and Norris 2017; Rodrik 2018), international relations 
(e.g., Scheve and Slaughter 2001a; Hainmueller and Hiscox 2006), and studies of 
the European Union (EU) (e.g., Hooghe and Marks 2005; Hobolt and de Vries 
2016). 

Yet, thus far, the systematic study of individual sources of legitimacy beliefs has 
been hampered by poor availability of comparative data (Dellmuth 2018). With 
regard to public opinion, substantial literature addresses attitudes toward the EU, 
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typically using data from the Eurobarometer and the European Social Survey (for 
an overview, see Hobolt and de Vries 2016). More recently, a growing body of 
research has examined public opinion toward other IOs, including the UN, mak- 
ing use of data from the World Values Survey (WVS) or more specific surveys 
(Edwards 2009; Norris 2009; Johnson 2011; Voeten 2013; Dellmuth and Tallberg 
2015; Schlipphak 2015; Bearce and Joliff Scott 2019). However, data for these stud- 
ies have tended to cover only a single IO, such as the EU or the UN, a single policy 
field, such as economy or security, and a single country or region. 

Existing research is still more limited when it comes to elite attitudes toward 
global governance. Several general studies have theorized about elites in global 
politics (Van der Pijl 1998; Sklair 2001; Rothkopf 2008; Kakabadse and Kakabadse 
2012; Philips 2018; De Wilde et al. 2019). Other works have considered how elites 
affect certain aspects of global governance processes (Cox and Jacobson 1973; 
Haas 1992; Scholte 2011; Binder and Heupel 2015; Goetz and Patz 2017; Tallberg 
et al. 2018; Dür et al. 2019; Schmidtke 2019). Further studies have mapped char- 
acteristics of elites worldwide (Gerring et al. 2019) or examined the attitudes of 
elites in a certain country or region toward a particular topic, such as globalization 
(Rosenau et al. 2006; Strijbis et al. 2019). A substantial body of literature has inves- 
tigated elite views of regional governance through the EU (Hooghe 2002; Best et al. 
2012; Sanders and Toka 2013; Persson et al. 2019; Goldberg et al. 2020; Cilento 
and Conti 2021; Tatham and Bauer 2021). However, we mostly lack systematic 
research on elite opinion toward IOs more generally (for exceptions, see Binder 
and Heupel 2015; Schmidtke 2019). No previous research has collected and ana- 
lyzed large data on elite views of global governance, covering multiple countries, 
multiple sectors of society, and multiple IOs. 

As for systematic comparisons of public and elite opinion on global governance, 
existing empirical work is extremely limited. One study has compared elite and 
citizen views of European integration (Hooghe 2003). Another investigation has 
compared elite and public opinion on international human rights law (Kim 2019). 
Finally, several studies have examined elite-citizen divides regarding US foreign 
policy (Page and Bouton 2007; Kertzer 2020). In each case, the coverage is limited 
to a single country, a single issue, or a single IO. Thus, earlier research offers no 
cross-country measurement of possible divides between elites and citizens on the 
legitimacy of global governance, and no previous empirical work has rigorously 
examined the forces that might generate cleavages on this issue between leaders 
and publics. 

Our research for this book moves beyond these limitations in existing schol- 
arship. We develop an individual-level approach to legitimacy that attributes 
variation in such beliefs to characteristics of citizens and elites. We examine our 
theoretical expectations through systematically coordinated data on public and 
elite opinion in multiple countries toward multiple IOs. Yet, before we expand on 
theory and research design, some conceptual pointers are in order. 
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Concepts 


This book examines “citizen” and “elite” views of “legitimacy” toward “global 
governance.” We understand our first key concept, “global governance,’ to re- 
fer to processes of societal regulation that operate on a planetary scale (Weiss 
and Wilkinson 2019). Global governance “institutions” are the bureaucratic or- 
ganizations which formulate and administer policy measures that apply to actors 
and locations around the world. Global governance institutions have tradition- 
ally taken form mainly as IOs: that is, formal permanent treaty-based bodies with 
state members, such as the UN and the WTO (Barnett and Finnemore 2004; Peve- 
house et al. 2020). While IOs tend to be the most visible sites of global governance, 
nowadays one also sees other institutional forms, including transgovernmental 
networks, private global governance mechanisms, and global multi-stakeholder 
initiatives (Slaughter 2004; Büthe and Mattli 2011; Scholte 2020). 

We operationalize the notion of “global governance” in this study by focusing on 
traditional IOs which, in many areas, function as core pillars of global governance 
and play frontline roles in addressing transborder problems. One need only think 
of the WHO and disease control, the IMF and financial crises, the UN in various 
conflict settings, and the WTO in trade politics. In addition, such IOs are relatively 
better known to citizens and elites around the world, making them more suitable 
for a study of legitimacy beliefs than less known forms of global governance. 

Taking the various institutional forms together, global governance has grown 
considerably in volume and diversity in recent decades (Barnett et al. 2021). Across 
all policy fields, many consequential governance measures today emanate from 
institutions with a worldwide remit. That said, the size and resources of IOs and 
other global governance institutions remain modest overall, with far less budgets, 
staff, remits, policy measures, and sanctions than most states. Skeptics favor these 
modest proportions and, if anything, advocate a future contraction of global gover- 
nance (Miller 2007), while proponents underscore regulatory deficits that require 
major expansions of global policy (Hale and Held 2017). 

As for our second key concept, “legitimacy; we already indicated earlier its 
quality as a belief that a governing institution has the right to rule and exercises 
this right appropriately (Weber 1922; Suchman 1995). Legitimacy thereby entails 
stable, diffuse, foundational approval of a governing institution, as distinct from 
contingent support that depends on certain officeholders or particular policies 
(Easton 1975; Hetherington 1998). 

Here it is important to distinguish between legitimacy as a perception of appro- 
priate rule and other conditions that might be its causes or consequences. Hence, 
for example, perceptions of well-functioning democracy are a possible source of 
legitimacy but are not equivalent to legitimacy itself. After all, many situations 
arise where people believe in the rightful rule of non-democratic regimes (Weber 
1922). Likewise, it is important to distinguish between legitimacy and its possible 
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results, such as participation in elections and compliance with rules. After all, a 
person can vote under compulsion and can follow instructions without believing 
in the rightfulness of the authority behind them. In short, legitimacy is an attitude 
or a belief and must not be confused with the circumstances that produce it or the 
situations that might flow from it. 

In this book, it is also crucial to differentiate between normative and sociological 
legitimacy. Normative (or philosophical) legitimacy refers to the right to rule based 
on conformity to certain philosophically formulated values and principles, such as 
justice or fairness (Caney 2005; Buchanan and Keohane 2006; Christiano 2010; 
Archibugi et al. 2012; Erman 2016). In this case, a theorist identifies generic criteria 
for evaluating the normative appropriateness of governance and then applies these 
standards to a concrete arrangement in order to judge whether it is morally worthy 
of legitimacy according to the specified principles. In contrast, sociological (or 
empirical) legitimacy refers to perceptions of rightful rule that are established in an 
observed empirical population (Reus-Smit 2007; Ziirn 2018; Tallberg et al. 2018). 
In this case, a researcher develops a measure of legitimacy beliefs and examines 
the extent to which people in a given audience consider a governance arrangement 
to be legitimate. 

This book undertakes a sociological-empirical analysis of the legitimacy per- 
ceptions held by citizens and elites in various concrete contexts around the world. 
Our primary aim is to understand whether, how, and why people have these le- 
gitimacy beliefs, not to evaluate whether the IOs we study should be judged as 
legitimate in view of certain normative theories about rightful rule. That said, we 
recognize that sociological and normative conceptions of legitimacy may be em- 
pirically related while still being analytically distinct (Keohane 2006; Bernstein 
2011; Beetham 2013). The normative may shape the sociological if people's le- 
gitimacy beliefs toward a governing institution are shaped by the philosophical 
principles that circulate in a given historical context. Conversely, the sociological 
may shape the normative if the development of political philosophy is sensitive to 
broader trends in societal views and norms. 

Our third key concept, “citizens,” refers to the overall population in a country. 
Citizens are political subjects: i.e., persons with an age and wherewithal to have 
rights and responsibilities as members of a collective life, or a “public” (Dewey 
1927). Hence, in this book, we speak interchangeably of “citizens” and “the gen- 
eral public' In modern political theory, citizenship is mostly associated with the 
territorial state, so that “citizenship” is equivalent to “nationality.” In this book, we 
understand citizens to be the collective of people who are subject to and affected 
by global governance arrangements, irrespective of their nationality. In effect, this 
conception more or less covers all of contemporary humanity, since, for example, 
WTO rules impact the prices in shopping baskets around the world, and WHO 
(in)actions touch everyone exposed to global diseases. Bodies like the World Bank 
also have near-universal membership from countries all over the planet. 
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A fourth key concept in this book, “elites,” refers to people who hold leading po- 
sitions in key organizations in society that strive to be politically influential (Mosca 
1939; Mills 1956; Khan 2012). Most studies of elite opinion in world politics fo- 
cus exclusively on political elites (e.g., Hooghe 2002; Binder and Heupel 2015; 
Persson et al. 2019); however, our study also encompasses wider societal elites, 
since both governmental and nongovernmental actors aspire to shape global gov- 
ernance. In this conception, “political” elites occupy the formal decision-making 
positions in governance. Political leaders include both the senior officials who 
operate the institutions of governance and the politicians who decide upon the 
policies that the bureaucracy elaborates and implements. Meanwhile, “societal” 
elites hold leadership positions outside of governance institutions. These players 
include senior academics, civil society organizers, business executives, and me- 
dia commentators. Societal elites feed prominently into policy deliberations—and 
sometimes also participate more directly in governance processes. 

Elites merit particular attention in the study of global governance. These leaders 
generally have the greatest access and inputs to the process. Elites are primary 
players in shaping opinions (Guisinger and Saunders 2017; Dellmuth and Tallberg 
2021), providing research (Haas 1992; Allan 2017), injecting or withholding funds 
(Goetz and Patz 2017, Dellmuth et al. 2021), lobbying for influence (Scholte 2011; 
Tallberg et al. 2018), and making and executing policies (Cox and Jacobson 1973; 
Hawkins et al. 2006). In short, no global governance can transpire without the 
engagement of elites, and these leaders heavily influence the particular directions 
that global governance takes. 

To be sure, elites are also citizens. Political and societal leaders are part of the cit- 
izenry rather than a separate category. However, elites are but a small proportion 
of the general public, since most people are not policymakers, corporate exec- 
utives, media influencers, civil society mobilizers, and academic experts. Thus, 
although citizen beliefs include elite beliefs, the vast majority of citizens are so- 
called “ordinary people,’ and measures of public opinion relate overwhelmingly 
to non-elites. 


Theory: An Individual-Level Approach 


In this book, we develop an individual-level approach to explaining citizen and 
elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. We start from the assump- 
tion that individual-level factors can explain social outcomes such as legitimacy. 
Consequently, we theorize why individuals with varying characteristics think dif- 
ferently about IO legitimacy, and attribute variation in citizen and elite legitimacy 
beliefs to differences in characteristics that matter for attitudes toward IOs. As de- 
scribed earlier, we distinguish this individual-level approach from organizational- 
and societal-level explanations, which locate the sources of legitimacy in the 
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features of governing institutions and in the wider social order, respectively (Tall- 
berg etal. 2018: Chapters 3-5). At the same time, our selection of IOs and countries 
allows us to assess individual-level explanations in diverse organizational and so- 
cietal contexts. Thus, in the interpretations of our results, we discuss the role that 
IO and country conditions may play in shaping explanatory patterns observed at 
the individual level. 

Our individual-level approach has several advantages. First, it recognizes that 
legitimacy is a belief in the minds of individuals and varies between individuals, 
thus calling for an examination of the individual conditions that shape people’s 
attitudes. Second, this approach provides significant distinctive insights, comple- 
mentary to but also different from organizational and societal explanations. It 
adopts the individual as the basic building block, theorizes the individual char- 
acteristics that shape people’s legitimacy beliefs, and explains variation among 
citizens, among elites, and between the two groups based on the distribution of 
individuals with these theorized characteristics. Third, this approach allows us to 
engage in a dialogue with scholarship in comparative politics, international re- 
lations, and EU studies about the types of individual-level features that matter 
for international attitudes (e.g., Scheve and Slaughter 2001a, 2001b; Hooghe and 
Marks 2005; Hainmueller and Hiscox 2006; Hobolt and de Vries 2016; Inglehart 
and Norris 2017). 

Within this individual-level approach, we focus specifically on four lines of 
explanation, relating respectively to socioeconomic status, political values, ge- 
ographical identification, and domestic institutional trust. We select these four 
angles, as each emphasizes one central dimension of an individual: their material 
standing, value orientation, social identification, and institutional trust. Bring- 
ing these complementary explanations together in one integrated framework also 
favors comprehensiveness, as we cover perhaps the most important ways that in- 
dividuals differ from each other with implications for legitimacy beliefs. However, 
in order to account for the possibility that other individual-level characteristics 
might influence legitimacy beliefs as well, our empirical analysis also considers a 
number of alternative explanations. 

To elaborate briefly on our framework, a first line of explanation considers the 
role of socioeconomic factors in shaping legitimacy beliefs toward global gover- 
nance. This argument draws on research that emphasizes utilitarian calculation 
and people’s position in the economy as central to the formation of opinions on 
global issues (Gabel 1998; Scheve and Slaughter 2001a; Rodrik 2018). We build 
on this logic to suggest that the ways in which people are positioned to bene- 
fit materially from IOs can help to explain their legitimacy beliefs toward these 
organizations. 

Thus, we would expect that citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward IOs 
vary depending on an individual’s socioeconomic (dis)advantages. When citizens 
or elites are more well endowed in terms of socioeconomic resources such as 
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education and income, they are better positioned to benefit from globalization 
and more likely to regard IOs as legitimate. Similarly, attention to differences in 
socioeconomic status may help us explain any gaps in legitimacy beliefs between 
citizens and elites. If elites are more socioeconomically advantaged than citizens, 
and more often belong to the winners of globalization than citizens, such differ- 
ences should translate into systematic differences between elite and citizen views 
of IO legitimacy. 

Our second line of explanation looks at political values. Here we build ona liter- 
ature which argues that attitudes toward global governance arise from ideological 
orientations (Inglehart and Norris 2017; Hooghe et al. 2019; de Wilde et al. 2019). 
On the one hand, we examine political values in relation to the classic left-right 
spectrum; on the other, we consider a more recent ideological axis in society and 
politics which captures issues that often fit poorly on the left-right continuum. 
This distinction juxtaposes green alternative liberal (GAL) values and traditional 
authoritarian nationalist (TAN) values. Extending earlier theorizing, we suggest 
that individuals who hold left-wing and GAL values are more likely to be support- 
ive of international cooperation than individuals who hold right-wing and TAN 
values. 

Based on this logic, we would expect that legitimacy beliefs among citizens and 
elites vary depending on whether individuals hold left-wing rather than right-wing 
values and/or GAL rather than TAN values. By the same token, this logic would 
attribute gaps in legitimacy beliefs between elites and citizens to systematically dif- 
ferent political values in these groups. If elites are more prone to hold left-wing and 
GAL values compared to citizens, they are expected to find IOs more legitimate 
than citizens. The recent wave of right-wing and TAN populism around the world 
suggests that the contemporary general public may indeed be more susceptible to 
anti-globalist ideology. 

Our third line of explanation focuses on geographical identification. It suggests 
that legitimacy beliefs toward IOs are a function of the geographical spheres to 
which individuals feel attached. This expectation draws on research concerning 
social identity in general, and political-geographical identification in particular, 
as a source of attitudes toward global issues (Hooghe and Marks 2005; Rosenau 
et al. 2006; Norris 2009; Verhaegen et al. 2018). Individuals with a more global 
identification are assumed to favor global governance more, because it links po- 
litical authority with the global community to which they feel attached, whereas 
individuals who feel closer to their country tend to view IOs as a lower priority or 
even as a threat to national identity and autonomy. 

In line with this logic, we would expect that citizens and elites hold stronger 
legitimacy beliefs toward global governance when they feel closer to the world and 
less close to their country. In a similar vein, this logic would explain elite-citizen 
gaps in legitimacy beliefs by pointing to systematically more global identification 
(and less national identification) among elites as compared to citizens at large. 
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Elites are more likely to gain global exposure than the average citizen, which may 
foster greater global identification, and people who already identify more with the 
global sphere are probably more likely to seek elite positions. 

Our fourth line of explanation emphasizes political trust, in particular, linkages 
between trust in domestic and international governance institutions. Here we draw 
on a literature that shows strong correlations between levels of trust in domestic 
political institutions and IOs: the more that people perceive their national political 
system to be legitimate, the more they perceive IOs to be legitimate as well. Pre- 
vious research attributes this link to a variety of mechanisms, including people’s 
use of heuristics to form opinions about institutions they know less well and peo- 
ple's general trust predispositions (e.g., Armingeon and Ceka 2014; Harteveld et al. 
2013; Voeten 2013; Persson et al. 2019; Schlipphak 2015; Dellmuth and Tallberg 
2021). 

Based on this logic, we would expect differences in domestic institutional trust 
to translate into corresponding differences in legitimacy beliefs toward IOs. Cit- 
izens and elites who are more trusting of domestic political institutions are also 
more likely to find IOs legitimate. Extending this logic to the issue of elite-citizen 
gaps in legitimacy beliefs, we would expect such divides to derive from systematic 
differences between these two groups in terms of their respective trust in domestic 
political institutions. Because of their advantaged positions in politics and soci- 
ety, elites are more likely to have positive views of domestic governing institutions 
than citizens in general. Elites, after all, have more access to those institutions and 
greater possibilities to influence them. 

Our framework conceives of these four lines of explanation as complementary. 
It is common in current debates in comparative politics, international relations, 
and EU studies to pit these accounts against each other, as if explanations around 
socioeconomic status, political values, geographical identification, and domestic 
institutional trust are in competition. In contrast, we are open to the possibility 
that all four arguments contribute explanatory power and show the benefits of an 
individual-level approach to legitimacy beliefs. 


Research Design: Coordinated Surveys 


Our book offers the first large-scale empirical study of citizen and elite legitimacy 
beliefs toward global governance, covering multiple countries and multiple IOs. 
To obtain data in respect of the research questions and theories elaborated above, 
we undertook two coordinated international surveys between 2017 and 2019. We 
collected evidence regarding citizen legitimacy beliefs toward global governance 
by placing a set of questions in the 7th Wave of the WVS (WVS7). We gathered 
data for elite attitudes by conducting our own elite survey, in the context of the 
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LegGov program. Coordinating questions between the two surveys means that we 
ask identical questions to both citizens and elites and can thereby directly compare 
the results, in particular whether, how and why citizens and elites differ in their 
levels of legitimacy beliefs vis-à-vis global governance. 

In terms of IOs, the surveys examine citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward 
six organizations: the ICC, IMF, UN, World Bank, WHO, and WTO. Given our 
focus on IOs as pivotal players in global governance, we have selected these six 
IOs because they exhibit certain key similarities and differences. All are global 
IOs with worldwide membership, and all qualify as leading institutions within 
their respective policy domains. At the same time, these IOs vary in ways that 
may matter for legitimacy beliefs. Notably, three of them are involved in economic 
governance, broadly defined (IMF, World Bank, WTO), while another three are 
engaged in human security governance, broadly defined (ICC, UN, WHO). In 
addition, these IOs have diverse procedures and varying performances, which may 
influence how people perceive their legitimacy (Tallberg and Ziirn 2019). 

As for our country selection, we examine citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs to- 
ward these IOs in five countries: Brazil, Germany, the Philippines, Russia, and the 
US. Our original intention was also to cover South Africa, but unfortunately the 
WVS7 did not happen in this country as planned. As we have collected elite data 
in South Africa, we discuss patterns of elite legitimacy beliefs in this country in the 
descriptive analysis of elite legitimacy beliefs in Chapter 4. The selected countries 
offer diversity in multiple contextual conditions that may impact citizen and elite 
legitimacy beliefs, as well as differences between them. These societal-level factors 
include widely varying economic conditions, political regimes, geopolitical posi- 
tions, and specific experiences of the six IOs in question. Within each country, the 
WVS7 polled a nationally representative sample of the citizen population, while 
the LegGov elite survey used quota sampling to examine the opinions of leaders 
in the spheres of business, civil society, government bureaucracy, media, political 
parties, and research. 

To capture perceptions of IO legitimacy, the two surveys measure respondents’ 
“confidence” in the organizations. The confidence measure of legitimacy has two 
distinct advantages. First, it aligns well with our conceptualization of legitimacy 
as the belief that a governing institution has the right to rule and exercises it ap- 
propriately. “Confidence” taps into respondents’ general faith in an institution, 
beyond short-term satisfaction with specific processes or outcomes. Second, the 
confidence measure allows us to link our study to a large body of literature on 
public opinion that uses this indicator of legitimacy. Confidence, along with trust, 
has emerged in political science research as a common way to measure legitimacy 
beliefs (e.g., Caldeira 1986; Newton and Norris 2000; Inglehart and Welzel 2005; 
Norris 2009; Bühlmann and Kunz 2011; Johnson 2011; Voeten 2013; Dellmuth 
and Tallberg 2015; Dellmuth et al. 2019). 
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Other survey questions for our study relate to the respondents’ socioeconomic 
situation, political values, geographical identification, and domestic institutional 
trust. The surveys thereby provide us with the data necessary to examine the 
lines of explanation in our individual-level approach to legitimacy. Further survey 
items gather information on matters such as age, gender, and knowledge about 
global governance that serve as controls in our analyses. Our research methods 
are further elaborated in the next chapter. 


Findings and Implications 


The central findings of this book are threefold. First, our analyses reveal a sig- 
nificant and consistent elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global gov- 
ernance. While elites overall hold moderately high levels of confidence toward 
the studied IOs, the general public on the whole has relatively lower assessments. 
On average, elites have substantially higher levels of confidence in IOs than cit- 
izens. This gap between elite and citizen views exists for all six IOs, for four of 
the five countries, and for all six elite sectors. Vet these elite-citizen differences 
in confidence are not unique for IOs: similar gaps prevail in attitudes toward na- 
tional governments. This pattern indicates that both global and national politics 
experience a divide in the legitimacy that elites and citizens accord to governing 
institutions. 

Second, we observe strong support for our individual-level approach to legit- 
imacy beliefs. Across all of the analyses, we find substantial verification of our 
four theorized individual-level drivers of legitimacy beliefs: socioeconomic sta- 
tus, political values, geographical identification, and domestic institutional trust. 
These results indicate that the legitimacy beliefs toward IOs of both citizens and 
elites are shaped by the same array of individual-level factors. Moreover, the gap 
in elite-citizen legitimacy toward IOs can also be attributed to systematic differ- 
ences in these four factors. In contrast, we do not find support for a range of other 
individual-level factors that are sometimes expected to shape legitimacy beliefs, 
including gender and knowledge about global governance. 

Overall, domestic institutional trust enjoys the broadest explanatory power 
of the four individual-level explanations. Particularly among citizens, and often 
also among elites, trust in domestic political institutions is strongly related to 
confidence in IOs. In addition, differences between citizens and elites in their re- 
spective levels of trust in domestic political institutions provide the most consistent 
explanation of corresponding gaps in IO confidence. 

Socioeconomic status, political values, and geographical identities also help 
to explain variation in IO confidence among citizens and elites. While these 
three accounts generally hold less systematic explanatory power than domestic 
institutional trust, they are all relevant in several country and IO contexts and 
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sometimes present the strongest explanations. These results suggest that our four 
individual-level drivers are complementary rather than competing in accounting 
for IO legitimacy beliefs. 

Third, we find interesting variation in patterns and sources of legitimacy be- 
liefs across IOs and countries, suggesting that organizational and societal contexts 
condition attitudes toward global governance alongside the individual factors. We 
observe such variation in terms of average confidence in specific IOs and coun- 
tries, and with regard to the drivers of confidence levels in particular IOs and 
countries. Both citizens and elites differentiate between organizations when ex- 
pressing their confidence in IOs. IOs engaged in human security governance (ICC, 
UN, WHO) tend to enjoy more confidence than IOs engaged in economic gover- 
nance (IMF, World Bank, WTO). Among the six IOs, citizens as well as elites have 
the most confidence in the WHO and the least confidence in the IMF. Likewise, 
the confidence of citizens and elites in IOs varies across countries. Citizens in the 
Philippines and Germany generally have more confidence in IOs than citizens in 
Brazil, the US, and especially Russia. The pattern among elites is broadly simi- 
lar to that among citizens, with the exception that elites in Brazil have the most 
confidence in IOs, and the Philippines drops to third place. 

IO and country contexts also shape the explanatory power of our four 
individual-level sources of legitimacy beliefs. With respect to IOs, the distinc- 
tion between human security and economic IOs again comes to the fore. Political 
values have explanatory power mainly in relation to the three economic IOs, 
likely because the policies of these organizations evoke people’s ideological sen- 
timents. Socioeconomic status and geographical identification, too, tend to matter 
most in relation to the economic IOs. In contrast, domestic institutional trust has 
explanatory power across all IOs. 

Notable differences in explanatory power across our four logics also arise with 
respect to countries. Socioeconomic status is a particularly powerful explanation 
in the US. Political values are especially important in explaining IO legitimacy be- 
liefs in Brazil and the US. Geographical identification is a particularly prominent 
explanation of IO legitimacy beliefs in Russia and the US. Domestic institutional 
trust matters in four of the five country contexts, with the exception of the US. 

In sum, our analysis shows that citizens on average accord moderately low le- 
gitimacy to IOs, while elites on average hold moderately high legitimacy beliefs. 
This difference in perspective produces a notable elite—citizen gap in legitimacy 
beliefs toward global governance. To explain this gap in legitimacy beliefs—as well 
as variation among citizens and among elites—all four of our posited individual- 
level drivers are relevant, albeit to different extents depending on the IO and the 
country in question. 

These findings have several important ramifications for research and policy. 
Starting with a significant methodological implication, our study shows the rich 
possibilities for worldwide comparative survey research on legitimacy in global 
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governance. To be sure, surveys have limitations, for example, by applying uniform 
question formulations to culturally diverse circumstances and by generating rough 
quantitative measures that gloss over fine-grained qualitative details. Still, this 
book shows that global survey data offer great rewards in terms of directly com- 
parable evidence that covers multiple countries and social sectors in relation to 
multiple IOs. While legitimacy perceptions are less readily observable than many 
conditions in world politics, surveys present a way of making these complex be- 
liefs empirically tractable. Going forward, research would benefit from a broader 
survey coverage of countries and global governance institutions, as well as more 
extended time series. 

Turning to theoretical implications, our findings speak against research that 
sets different explanations of legitimacy beliefs in contention with each other. In 
this vein, for example, international relations features a debate on whether eco- 
nomic or non-economic factors drive public opinion about international issues 
(e.g., Scheve and Slaughter 2001a; Hainmueller and Hiscox 2007; Mansfield and 
Mutz 2009; Rho and Tomz 2017). Relatedly, scholars in comparative politics de- 
bate the sources of contemporary anti-globalist populism, distinguishing between 
an economic and a cultural explanation (e.g., Mudde 2016; Inglehart and Nor- 
ris 2017; Gidron and Hall 2017; Rodrik 2018). In contrast, our study suggests that 
individual-level drivers related to socioeconomic status, political values, geograph- 
ical identification, and domestic institutional trust coexist and complement each 
other. Thus, the question for future research is not so much which explanation is 
most valid, but how several forces combine. 

Another larger theoretical implication relates to levels of explanation. In this 
study, we have privileged explanations at the individual level and have discovered 
that the characteristics of individual citizens and elites significantly shape their 
legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. Thus, it is not enough, as much lit- 
erature to date has done, to examine only institutional-level drivers of legitimacy 
beliefs toward IOs, such as the purpose, procedures, and performance of the orga- 
nizations (e.g., Barnett and Finnemore 2004; Tallberg and Ziirn 2019; Bernauer 
et al. 2020). Nor can we explain legitimacy in global governance exclusively in 
terms of societal-level factors, such as cultural norms, economic systems, and po- 
litical regimes (e.g., Bernstein 2011; Gill and Cutler 2014; Scholte 2018). The 
individual level of explanation is (very) important. That said, the prevalence of 
variation in the significance of individual-level drivers between IOs and between 
countries suggests that institutional-level and societal-level factors also play a role 
in shaping legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. Hence, the question for 
future research is perhaps not how individual, institutional, and societal forces 
compete for preeminence, but instead how they interrelate with each other. 

Moving to political implications, our findings suggest neither a crisis for global 
governance nor a readiness for expansion. As we have shown, overall levels of 
legitimacy beliefs toward global governance are quite moderate. These levels do 
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not appear to indicate a profound legitimacy crisis for global governance, among 
either elites or the general public. Average confidence toward most IOs in most 
countries studied here is slightly higher than average confidence toward national 
governments. In addition, existing longitudinal assessments do not point to a sec- 
ular decline in attitudes toward global governance (Tallberg 2021; Walter 2021; 
Dellmuth and Tallberg forthcoming). At the same time, these levels of legitimacy 
are far from a full political endorsement of IOs: in certain countries and in relation 
to certain IOs, citizen legitimacy beliefs are starkly low, and even elites are skep- 
tical in some settings. Thus, while current levels of legitimacy might not present a 
crisis, they also provide little ground for the expansion of global governance, how- 
ever much pandemics, ecological changes, technological innovations, and other 
world-scale challenges might seem to call for such enlargement. 

A particular political challenge going forward concerns the consequences of 
the elite-citizen gap in IO legitimacy. As suggested by the portrayal of interna- 
tional cooperation as a two-level game (Putnam 1988), citizen skepticism can be 
a major obstacle to enhanced global collaboration. Unless the elites who negotiate 
international rules can count on citizen support, they will be more reluctant to 
formulate ambitious policy goals and less able to secure domestic ratification and 
compliance. In addition, citizen skepticism toward existing IOs also clarifies why 
populist politicians can find it profitable to use anti-globalist discourse. In particu- 
lar, the elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs offers a political resource for populist 
movements who charge that ruling circles are out of touch with “ordinary people? 

Indeed, the elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance, so 
clearly depicted in this book, may present a challenge for political representation. 
We see that the elites who lead the global governing generally have substantially 
more positive assessments of IO legitimacy than the citizens who are governed. 
Just how troubling this situation is from a normative perspective depends on one’s 
conception of political representation and how elites handle this disconnect in 
legitimacy beliefs. If we expect elites to represent the views of citizens, in line 
with notions of substantive representation (Pitkin 1967; Achen 1978), then this 
elite-citizen gap poses a potential problem. However, it only becomes a normative 
deficiency if elites do not recognize these differences and fail to adjust governing 
accordingly, but instead pursue their own visions of global governance regardless 
of divergent public opinion. 

In this sense, the elite-citizen gap vis-à-vis legitimacy in global governance 
poses a conundrum for democratic accountability. In a working democracy, po- 
litical and societal leaders obtain and retain their power by answering to the 
publics whom they (the elites) affect. Accountability entails that the holders 
of power are transparent toward, consultative of, and monitored by impacted 
citizens—and make due reparations when their actions cause the public harm. 
The difficulty is that accountability relations are generally underdeveloped in 
global politics (Ebrahim and Weisband 2007; Black 2008; Scholte 2011, 2014). 
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Democratic deficits arise when insufficient mechanisms are in place to ensure 
that those who hold power in global spheres engage with and respond to citizens 
at large. If elites regard global governance differently than citizens at large—and 
lack adequate accountability to the general public—then the resulting citizen frus- 
trations can nourish political unrest, as witnessed in a succession of resistance 
movements over the past century. 

In terms of political responses, our research underlines an urgency for change in 
global governance. Medium levels of legitimacy do not help—and sooner hinder— 
the generation of increased resources, decisions, and compliance that are required 
to make global governance more effective. A substantial general elite-citizen le- 
gitimacy gap can work against democratic global governance. Yet the multiplicity 
of individual-level forces behind legitimacy beliefs—not to mention their likely 
complex interconnections with institutional- and societal-level drivers—suggests 
that any formula for positive change is probably multifaceted and varying across 
contexts. 


Plan of the Book 


The remainder of this book is divided into nine chapters. Chapter 2, elaborating 
the research design, sets out how we empirically study legitimacy beliefs by sur- 
veying citizens and elites. In line with our individual-level approach, the chapter 
identifies and discusses different ways to measure legitimacy beliefs in the existing 
literature and opts for the indicator “confidence.” The chapter then presents the 
selection of IOs and countries for the empirical investigation and provides back- 
ground about how the chosen IOs and countries vary in ways that are potentially 
relevant for the formation of legitimacy beliefs. Informed by this selection, we then 
introduce the citizen data drawn from the WVS7 and the elite data based on the 
LegGov Elite Survey, and address questions of data quality and validity. 

Chapter 3 is the first of six empirical chapters and focuses on citizen legiti- 
macy beliefs toward global governance. Using data from the WVS7, it describes 
levels of, and variation in, citizen confidence toward our six focal IOs. Although 
mainly examining our five focal countries, for a broader comparison the chapter 
also considers evidence on confidence in IOs for a larger group of 45 countries 
in the WVS7. We first examine citizen legitimacy beliefs in the aggregate, cover- 
ing all IOs and countries combined. Then we disaggregate the data in turn by IO, 
by country, by IO within each country, and by social groups of class, age, and 
gender. 

Chapter 4 examines levels and patterns of elite legitimacy beliefs. It uses data 
from the LegGov Elite Survey on the same focal IOs and countries. Mirroring the 
descriptive analysis for citizens in Chapter 3, we start with elite legitimacy beliefs in 
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the aggregate, combining all IOs and countries, and then disaggregate the evidence 
by IO, by country, by IO within each country, and by elite sector. Since the LegGov 
survey covered a broader set of IOs than the WVS7, we are able to compare elite 
legitimacy beliefs toward our six core IOs with eight additional global governance 
institutions of various types. As mentioned earlier, this chapter also incorporates 
additional data on elite legitimacy beliefs in South Africa. In terms of elite sectors, 
the chapter compares the confidence levels toward IOs of business, civil society, 
government bureaucracy, media, political parties, and research. 

In Chapter 5, we build on the data from Chapters 3 and 4 to examine the size and 
patterns of the gap between elite and citizen legitimacy beliefs toward IOs. As in the 
other two descriptive chapters, we first examine the elite—citizen legitimacy gap in 
the aggregate, covering all IOs and countries combined. Then we disaggregate the 
figures to identify variation in the size of the gap by IO, by country, by IO within 
country, by elite sector, and by IO within each elite sector. 

Chapter 6 provides a full elaboration of our individual-level theoretical ap- 
proach, as well as the four explanations that focus respectively on socioeconomic 
status, political values, geographical identification, and domestic institutional 
trust. For each explanatory logic, the chapter spells out expectations about cit- 
izen and elite legitimacy beliefs, as well as the gap in elite-citizen legitimacy. 
The final section of the chapter operationalizes each of the four logics in terms 
of a pair of indicators, which are then tested in the subsequent three empirical 
chapters. Whereas the first three empirical chapters describe levels and patterns of 
legitimacy beliefs among citizens, Chapters 7-9 turn to explaining this variation. 

Chapter 7 examines the four individual-level explanations in relation to citi- 
zen data from the WVS7. The chapter begins by describing how the independent 
variables that operationalize these respective logics vary, and then presents the 
regression model that tests for significant associations. The explanatory analysis 
proceeds with a similar structure as the descriptive analysis: that is, we first ex- 
amine the sources of citizen legitimacy beliefs in the aggregate (covering all IOs 
and countries). Then we disaggregate by IO, by country, and by IO within each 
country. The chapter concludes with a summary of the findings. 

Chapter 8 examines possible individual-level explanations of elite legitimacy 
beliefs. Using LegGov survey data, the chapter first describes variation in the mea- 
sures used to operationalize the four main logics of explanation, and then presents 
the regression analysis by going through the same steps as Chapter 7. In addition 
to testing whether and how socioeconomic status, political values, geographical 
identification, and domestic institutional trust are related to confidence in IOs, 
the chapter also investigates how elites’ professional characteristics (i.e., sector, is- 
sue focus, work orientation, and IO experience) are related to confidence in IOs. 
We conclude by discussing the main insights against the backdrop of the findings 
for citizens in Chapter 7. 
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Chapter 9 examines individual-level sources of the elite-citizen gap that was 
described in Chapter 5. How far do our four privileged logics (regarding so- 
cioeconomic status, political values, geographical identification, and domestic 
institutional trust) explain why elites on average consider IOs to be more legitimate 
than the overall population? Empirically, we employ a dyadic modeling strategy 
whereby each elite respondent from the LegGov Elite Survey is matched to each 
citizen respondent from the WVS7 in the country in question. The analysis then 
assesses whether differences between elites and citizens in these four sets of char- 
acteristics have a statistically significant relationship with elite-citizen differences 
in legitimacy beliefs toward IOs. 

To conclude the book, Chapter 10 recapitulates the overall findings of our study 
and discusses their broader implications for research and policy. We particularly 
focus on lessons for the empirical study of legitimacy, for explanatory theories 
of legitimacy beliefs, for democracy in global governance, and for the future of 
international cooperation. 


2 


Researching Legitimacy Beliefs 


Studying citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance involves a 
number of key decisions on research design. How to identify and measure legit- 
imacy beliefs? How to select the coverage of IOs and countries? How to collect 
evidence of citizen and elite opinion, and ensure that the data are comparable? 
This chapter discusses how our study has handled such methodological questions. 

The core of our method consists of standardized survey interviews. While other 
tools are available for collecting information on legitimacy beliefs—including 
in-depth personal interviews and content analysis of public statements—the sur- 
vey approach has several advantages. First, this method allows us to cover—and 
look for patterns in—a large number and diverse range of people. Second, ask- 
ing standardized questions across several surveys enables direct comparisons, 
in this case, between elite attitudes and overall public opinion. Third, sur- 
veys conducted under conditions of anonymity and confidentiality are more 
likely to reveal privately held views than speeches and interview “performances.” 
Fourth, carefully formulated survey questions provide evidence of general as- 
sumptions and values, whereas remarks in public statements and open-ended 
interviews often relate to specific situations. To be sure, standardized surveys 
with quantified response categories also have certain limitations. For example, 
we cannot know exactly how respondents interpret closed questions, nor what 
experiences they draw upon when selecting their answers. However, large-n sur- 
veys are superior to other methods for identifying a broad phenomenon (in this 
case, legitimacy beliefs across the general population) and determining over- 
all dynamics behind that phenomenon (in this case, the drivers of legitimacy 
beliefs). 

The rest of this chapter elaborates on our formulation and execution of the 
survey design in four respects. The first section addresses our choice of measure 
for capturing legitimacy beliefs. We discuss four alternative ways to conceptualize 
and operationalize legitimacy beliefs: namely, justification, approval, acceptance, 
and multidimensional approaches. We then give our reasons for preferring the 
approval approach, including its operationalization in terms of “confidence” in 
IOs. We indicate the advantages of this measure of legitimacy beliefs, in terms of 
conceptual fit, research purpose, and scientific accumulation. 
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The second section of the chapter focuses on our selection of IOs and countries. 
We indicate why our study concentrates on the ICC, IMF, UN, World Bank, 
WHO, and WTO, as well as why we examine country contexts in Brazil, Germany, 
the Philippines, Russia, and the United States. Broad diversity in the selection 
of IOs and countries enables us to pursue multidimensional comparisons in our 
descriptive and explanatory analyses. 

The third section of the chapter reviews our collection of data on citizen legit- 
imacy beliefs. We describe our cooperation with the WVS Association on a new 
battery of survey questions concerning global governance and discuss the method- 
ology of the WVS7. We elaborate how the survey was implemented in our five 
focal countries in terms of sampling, timing, and interview process. We discuss 
the demographics of the sample (age, gender, education), as well as levels of citizen 
knowledge about global governance. 

The fourth section offers a similar overview of our data collection on elite legit- 
imacy beliefs. We describe our own elite survey, whose questions match relevant 
items in the WVS7. We implemented this survey through a combination of in- 
house work at LegGov and collaboration with partners in the countries concerned. 
We detail the choices that informed our construction of the elite sample, as well 
as the execution of the elite interviews. As with the citizen survey, we discuss the 
demographics and knowledge levels of the elite sample. 


Measuring Legitimacy Beliefs 


A first-order issue for any empirical research on legitimacy is to operationalize 
this key concept. Previous studies have adopted multiple approaches to this chal- 
lenge. Each alternative has its strengths and weaknesses, and all involve an element 
of simplification. In the words of another research team, “‘legitimacy’ belongs 
to the family of abstract concepts that are hard to measure directly” (Esaiasson 
et al. 2012: 790). Yet, as another legitimacy researcher puts it, “[T]he complex- 
ity of a concept is neither a valid objection nor an insuperable obstacle to its 
measurement” (Gilley 2006: 500). 

Here we distinguish between four alternative ways that researchers can concep- 
tualize and operationalize legitimacy beliefs.’ While all four focus on individuals 
and their attitudes, each approach arises from a different conception of legitimacy, 
which leads to different suggestions of measures to use in empirical research. We 
conclude by explaining why we prefer the approval approach and, relatedly, why 
we select the confidence measure as our prime indicator of legitimacy beliefs. 


' A fifth approach conceives of legitimacy in terms of institutional loyalty. This perspective stresses 
that opposition to fundamental structural and functional changes to an institution captures the deep- 
seated institutional commitment inherent in the concept of legitimacy (Caldeira and Gibson 1992, 
1995; Gibson et al. 1998, 2003). We omit further discussion of this approach since, thus far, it has only 
been used in relation to national high courts. 
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First, with a justification approach, researchers understand legitimacy as a per- 
son’s perception that a governing power conforms to certain normative criteria. 
In this perspective, legitimacy involves the endorsement of a governance arrange- 
ment through moral justification of its rule (Beetham 1991; Agné 2018). With this 
approach, scholars draw on normative political theory to determine which justi- 
fications constitute grounds for legitimacy. Researchers then undertake empirical 
studies to examine whether individuals believe that one or the other governing 
power (e.g., a state or an IO) conforms to these justifications. For example, in 
this vein, Esaiasson et al. (2012) measure legitimacy beliefs as subjects’ percep- 
tions that a governing institution’s procedures are fair. Using different indicators, 
Bernauer and Gampfer (2013) examine subjects’ assessments of transparency, 
representation, skill, and expertise in global climate governance. Agné et al. (2015) 
look at subjects’ perceptions that an IO conforms to (or violates) standards of 
representation, deliberation, and accountability. 

Second, with an approval approach, researchers understand legitimacy as a 
deep-seated endorsement of a governing power. This approach reflects Easton’s 
(1965, 1975) conceptualization of legitimacy beliefs in terms of diffuse support, as 
distinct from specific support. Diffuse support refers to “a reservoir of favorable 
attitudes or good will that helps members to accept or tolerate outputs to which 
they are opposed” (Easton 1965: 273). This foundational faith in a ruler is distinct 
from specific support for an authority that rests only on particular policies or ac- 
tions. From an approval perspective, legitimacy beliefs involve more durable and 
fundamental backing of a governing power. The grounds for this approval lie with 
individuals’ subjective attitudes rather than with a political theorist’s judgement 
of what counts as the “right” reasons for support, as in the justification approach. 
Empirical research following the approval approach has usually operationalized 
legitimacy in terms of “confidence” or “trust.” While asking individuals about their 
“support” for an authority presents an alternative indicator, it is usually discarded 
in research on legitimacy, as “support” can involve self-interest and short-term 
specific concerns rather than deeper attachment (Dellmuth and Schlipphak 2019; 
Tallberg and Ziirn 2019). 

Third, with an acceptance approach, researchers conceptualize legitimacy be- 
liefs in terms of willingness to defer to a governing power. This notion of legitimacy 
emphasizes consent, acceptance, deference, obedience, and compliance (e.g., 
Bodansky 1999; Tyler 2006). In this vein, Levi et al. understand legitimacy as “a 
sense of obligation or willingness to obey authorities (value-based legitimacy) that 
then translates into actual compliance with governmental regulations and laws 
(behavioral legitimacy)” (2009: 354). These researchers then proceed to measure 
legitimacy beliefs as the extent to which people are willing to defer to ruling author- 
ities. In a similar way, Anderson et al. (2005) examine the legitimacy of political 
systems based on the degree to which losers in elections accept outcomes and 
extend their consent to the new regime. 
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Fourth, with a multidimensional approach, researchers combine the other three 
approaches. This perspective holds that legitimacy incorporates several aspects, 
including justification, approval, and acceptance, and therefore cannot be reduced 
to a single measure. This approach was particularly influential in comparative pol- 
itics studies in the 1990s and 2000s that sought to explain a perceived decline in 
the legitimacy of national political systems around the world (Weatherford 1992; 
Norris 1999; Gilley 2006; Booth and Seligson 2009). In the context of the UN, 
Norris (1999) measures five components of political legitimacy: attitudes toward 
political community, regime principles, regime performance, regime institutions, 
and political actors. Similarly, Gilley (2006) examines three components of “state 
legitimacy” when testing indicators of legality, justification, and consent in do- 
mestic politics. In the study of global climate governance, Anderson et al. (2019) 
measure legitimacy using five items that capture substantive support, principled 
approval, and deference. 

In this book, we rely on the approval approach in general and the confidence 
measure in particular. Across all descriptive and explanatory chapters, we use in- 
dividuals’ confidence in IOs as our preferred measure of legitimacy beliefs. This 
choice does not reflect a principled rejection of alternative strategies, but rather a 
recognition of the comparative advantages of this operationalization in terms of 
conceptual fit, research purpose, and scientific accumulation. 

Regarding conceptual fit, the confidence measure aligns well with our under- 
standing of legitimacy as the belief that a governing power has the right to rule 
and exercises it appropriately. By capturing individuals’ underlying commitment 
to a governance arrangement, “confidence” taps into a reservoir of foundational 
support. Confidence entails a sense of deeper faith in and attachment to a rul- 
ing authority. In this vein, Gibson et al. show empirically that confidence in the 
US Supreme Court reflects diffuse support and not specific support for certain 
rulings (2003: 361). 

Regarding our research purpose, the confidence measure has advantages when 
studying drivers and/or outcomes of legitimacy, because it does not integrate into 
the indicator either potential sources of legitimacy (such as fairness or effective- 
ness) or potential consequences of legitimacy (such as acceptance or compliance). 
Relying on an approval approach and the confidence measure thereby avoids a 
conflation of the content of legitimacy with its causes or effects (Mishler and Rose 
2001: 40-1; Booth and Seligson 2009: 12). 

Regarding scientific accumulation, using a consistent indicator of legitimacy 
facilitates the growth of knowledge (Dellmuth 2018). A large existing literature 
employs the confidence measure; hence, using this indicator enables us to relate 
the findings of our current study to wider research (e.g., Caldeira 1986; Newton 
and Norris 2000; Inglehart and Welzel 2005; Norris 2009; Buhlmann and Kunz 
2011; Johnson 2011; Voeten 2013; Dellmuth and Tallberg 2015, 2021). In addi- 
tion, the confidence measure aligns our design with other parts of the LegGov 
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program, which analyze processes and consequences of legitimacy (Bexell et al. 
2022; Sommerer et al. 2022). 

We measure confidence through questions in the WVS7 and the LegGov Elite 
Survey. In each case, respondents are asked: 


I am going to name a number of organizations. For each one, could you tell me 
how much confidence you have in them: a great deal of confidence (3), quite a lot 
of confidence (2), not very much confidence (1) or none at all (0)? 


The interviewer then specifies in turn the UN, the IMF, the ICC, the World Bank, 
the WHO, and the WTO. Thus, the surveys yield six confidence measures, one 
for each IO, on a scale of 0-3. We proceed to calculate a respondent's overall 
confidence in IOs by adding the six values for individual IOs and dividing by 
six. As identical questions measure confidence in IOs in the citizen and elite sur- 
veys, we can compare responses between the two groups and uncover a possible 
elite-citizen legitimacy gap. 


Selection of IOs and Countries 


We analyze citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance based on 
a careful selection of IOs and countries. With these samples, we aim to ensure di- 
versity in contextual conditions that may matter for legitimacy beliefs. When we 
observe commonalities in findings across diverse IOs and diverse countries, we 
can be more confident that we are capturing general dynamics. Conversely, when 
we note differences in results between IOs and between countries, we explore 
contextual conditions that could generate such variation. Yet our samples are not 
construed to be representative. Our six selected IOs are well-known and politically 
important global IOs, but people’s attitudes toward these prominent cases do not 
necessarily reflect their views of global governance in general. Likewise, a selec- 
tion of five countries—even when they differ across multiple dimensions—cannot 
encompass the world’s full diversity. 


Selection of IOs 


Around 330 institutions meet the three standard criteria of an intergovernmen- 
tal organization: namely, a formal entity with states as members and a level of 
institutionalization, such as a permanent secretariat (Pevehouse et al. 2020). IOs 
vary widely in terms of membership and policy scope. Some IOs have universal 
or cross-regional membership (global IOs), while others involve member states 
from the same world region (regional IOs). Likewise, some IOs address a broad 
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range of policy areas (general-purpose IOs), while others focus on a particular 
field (issue-specific IOs). 

Our study focuses on citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward six IOs: the 
ICC, IMF, UN, World Bank, WHO, and WTO. This selection derives from six 
considerations: global scope, significance, visibility, contestation, issue coverage, 
and institutional features. The six IOs show relevant similarities on the first four 
points, while they show important differences on the last two. 

First, regarding global scope, all six organizations have worldwide (and in most 
cases nearly universal) membership. They present instances of genuinely global 
governance. A focus on global (to the exclusion of regional) IOs helps if we wish 
to compare legitimacy beliefs toward the same set of organizations in countries 
spread across different world regions. All of our six selected IOs are parts of the 
UN system, as either core institutions (UN), specialized agencies (IMF, World 
Bank, WHO), or related organizations (ICC, WTO). 

Second, regarding significance, all six IOs are leading global governing in- 
stitutions in their respective policy domains of development, finance, health, 
human rights, security, and trade. These organizations have wide-ranging and 
deeply felt effects. Thus, the legitimacy or otherwise of these six IOs has partic- 
ular consequence for the capacity of global governance to impact critical societal 
problems. 

Third, regarding visibility, all of our selected IOs are relatively conspicu- 
ous to both elites and citizens at large. They appear regularly in the me- 
dia and public discussion. Awareness of a governance institution’s existence is 
required in order for individuals to form legitimacy beliefs toward it. True, the 
precise degree of familiarity can vary with contextual circumstances, such as 
the extent to which an IO is active in one’s country. Still, our data (detailed 
later in this chapter) confirm general citizen and elite awareness of these 
six IOs. 

Fourth, regarding contestation, all of these IOs have attracted notable political 
debate, making them particularly interesting cases for a study of legitimacy. Some- 
times these disputes over legitimacy have prompted parties to reject membership 
(of the ICC), withhold resources (from the UN and WHO), reduce participation 
(in the WTO), or take to street protests (against the IMF and World Bank). Given 
such contestation, we can expect variations in levels of legitimacy beliefs toward 
these six IOs among survey respondents, differences that are then interesting to 
explain. 

Fifth, regarding issue coverage, our six selected IOs govern different policy 
fields, raising the question whether levels and sources of legitimacy beliefs vary 
by issue orientation. Three of the IOs address economic concerns: money and fi- 
nance (IMF), development (World Bank), and trade (WTO). The three other IOs 
handle human security concerns: health (WHO), peace (UN), and criminal vio- 
lence (ICC). Our selection therefore invites comparisons between economic and 
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human security IOs, as we indeed repeatedly undertake in the empirical chapters 
of this book. 

Sixth, regarding institutional features, our six focal IOs vary in the nature of 
their authority, their decision-making procedures, and their policy outcomes. 
Concerning authority, for example, the IMF derives power particularly from 
economic conditionality, the UN particularly from resolutions, and the WTO par- 
ticularly from dispute settlement. Concerning decision-making procedures, these 
IOs have different voting arrangements. Concerning policy outcomes, the six IOs 
differ in their capacities to develop ambitious programs, secure compliance, and 
achieve problem-solving impact. Our selected IOs variously struggle with dead- 
locked decision-making (UN, WTO), unequal distributional consequences (ICC, 
IMF), and limited impact on the ground (World Bank, WHO). 

We now briefly introduce our six focal IOs, in alphabetical order. The ICC be- 
gan operations in 2002 as a permanent tribunal for the prosecution of genocide, 
war crimes, crimes against humanity, and the crime of aggression. The ICC is open 
to all states and currently has 123 members. It is governed by an Assembly of States 
Parties, in which all member states have one vote. Among our five focal countries, 
Brazil and Germany are members of the ICC, while the Philippines, Russia, and 
the US are not. The US and Russia signed the founding treaty, but then did not rat- 
ify it. The Philippines became a member of the ICC in 2011, but withdrew in 2019 
amidst President Duterte’s claims that the court was prejudiced against him. As of 
2021, the ICC has tried 30 cases (ICC 2021). Several governments in Africa have 
criticized the ICC for disproportionately prosecuting African leaders (Ssenyonjo 
2018). 

The IMF emerged from the Bretton Woods Conference in 1944 and serves as 
the principal IO for international cooperation on monetary and financial mat- 
ters. The IMF supports countries experiencing balance of payments difficulties, 
provides technical assistance, and monitors the macroeconomic policies of its 190 
member states. All five of our focal countries are members of the IMF. Brazil, the 
Philippines, and Russia have undergone Fund-sponsored structural adjustment 
programs, while Germany and the US have not. Votes in the IMF’s decision-taking 
bodies are distributed in relation to a state’s share in the capital of the Fund. 
On this formula, the US has the largest voting weight (currently 16.50 percent) 
(IMF 2021). Germany also holds a substantial voice (5.31 percent), while smaller 
votes go to Russia (2.59 percent), Brazil (2.22 percent), and especially the Philip- 
pines (0.43 percent). Since the 1980s, the IMF has regularly faced criticism about 
its conditionality, (mis)handling of financial crises, and policymaking processes 
(Woods 2007). 

The UN was founded in 1945 and currently has 193 member states, including 
our five focal countries. As a general-purpose IO, its mandate inter alia covers 
peace and security, human rights, social issues, and sustainable development. The 
UN often spurs the development of new global norms, but frequently lacks the 
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means to deliver on expectations regarding implementation (Weiss and Thakur 
2010; Roberts et al. 2021). The organization is governed by a General Assembly, 
involving all member states with one vote each, and a Security Council, where 
five states have a permanent seat and a veto, while ten further states are elected 
for two-year terms. Among our five focal countries, Russia and the US hold per- 
manent seats on the United Nations Security Council (UNSC), while Brazil has 
acted as a nonpermanent member ten times, Germany six times, and the Philip- 
pines four times (UN 2019). Together with India and Japan, Brazil and Germany 
make up the Group of Four (G4) that has long demanded reform of the Security 
Council that would give them permanent seats. 

The World Bank was also established at Bretton Woods, alongside the IMF, 
and currently has 189 member states, including our five focal countries. Originally 
mandated to help rebuild economies following the Second World War, its main fo- 
cus subsequently shifted to development in the Global South. Today’s World Bank 
Group comprises five bodies: the original International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and four subsequent additional agencies. Like the IMF, the 
World Bank distributes voting power in its main decision-making bodies based 
on the capital subscriptions of the member states. On this basis, the US has the 
largest proportion of votes (15.61 percent), followed by Germany (4.13), Russia 
(2.62), Brazil (2.11), and the Philippines (0.41). This voting arrangement, as well 
as many World Bank policies and projects, have regularly generated political con- 
troversy, particularly in the late twentieth century (Fox and Brown 1998; O’Brien 
et al. 2000). 

The WHO was founded in 1948 as the principal global IO for promoting 
public health. It currently has 194 member states, including the five focal coun- 
tries of our study. While the WHO is perhaps best known for its work fight- 
ing outbreaks of infectious disease, its activities also include monitoring public 
health, providing technical assistance, and developing health guidelines. The 
principal decision-making body of the WHO is the World Health Assembly, 
in which each member state has an equal vote. The WHO has received much 
credit for quelling once rampant diseases such as smallpox and polio, but its 
responses to epidemics and pandemics have often attracted debate (Hanrieder 
2015). 

The WTO started work in 1995 as the principal global IO for the regula- 
tion of international trade, building upon the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), which had been in place since 1948. The WTO cur- 
rently has 164 member states, including all of our five focal countries, and 
25 observer governments. Its principal decision-making body is the Ministerial 
Conference, where all member states carry equal formal weight and decisions 
are taken based on consensus. The WTO has faced considerable contesta- 
tion during its first quarter century, as manifested in mass street protests, 
the stranded Doha Round of trade negotiations, the spread of bilateral and 
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minilateral trade arrangements, and debates over its dispute settlement system 
(Gill 2015). 


Selection of Countries 


We now turn to our country selection of Brazil, Germany, the Philippines, Russia, 
and the US. As mentioned in Chapter 1, our original intention was also to cover 
another continent with South Africa, but the WVS7 did not transpire in that coun- 
try as planned. Still, we include our elite survey data from South Africa in the 
descriptive analysis of Chapter 4. 

In choosing these six countries we have sought to encompass a high degree 
of diversity. Most previous empirical studies of legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance have focused on a single country or on several countries mainly in 
Europe and North America (e.g., Bernauer and Gampfer 2013; Schlipphak 2015; 
Dellmuth and Tallberg 2020). By covering a greater diversity of countries, we can 
be more confident that similar findings across dissimilar situations indicate gen- 
eral patterns, while divergent findings across different settings would suggest the 
importance of contextual factors in shaping legitimacy beliefs. Our selection of 
six countries covers diversity on six dimensions in particular: regional location, 
geopolitics, geo-economics, domestic regime, populism, and involvement with 
IOs. 

First, with regard to world regions, our sample spans Africa, Asia, Western Eu- 
rope, Eastern Europe, Latin America, and North America. The supposition is that 
different regions may have distinctive positions in IOs, and people in these re- 
gions may have distinctive perspectives on IOs, for example, asa result of language, 
cultural heritage, geographical distance from IO head offices, and so on. In most 
cases, our selection involves a major country in the respective regions, though 
we also found it important to include a less prominent regional player with the 
Philippines. 

Second, in geopolitical terms, the six countries include several established major 
states (Germany and the US), several (re-)emergent powers (Brazil, Russia, South 
Africa), and a peripheral state (the Philippines). The intuition is that people could 
view global governance differently depending on the relative influence of their 
state in IOs. In particular, established powers might wish to maintain a status quo 
in IOs that reinforces their traditional dominance, while (re-)emergent powers 
might oppose inherited IO arrangements that, in their eyes, fail to reflect changed 
geopolitical circumstances. 

Third, with respect to geo-economics, following World Bank classifications, our 
selection includes high-income countries (Germany and the US), upper-middle- 
income countries (Brazil, Russia, and South Africa), and a lower-middle-income 
country (the Philippines). Our assumption is that the general material welfare 
of one’s country could shape perceptions of global governance (Edwards 2009), 
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particularly economic IOs. For example, institutions such as the IMF, World 
Bank, and WTO could gain people’s confidence for seeming to promote economic 
development or, on the contrary, could attract opposition for allegedly underpin- 
ning global inequalities. 

Fourth, concerning domestic political regime, our sample countries have dif- 
ferent degrees of democratic or authoritarian arrangements. On the Varieties of 
Democracy (V-Dem) spectrum, Germany and the US qualify as liberal democ- 
racies, Brazil and South Africa as electoral democracies, and the Philippines and 
Russia as electoral autocracies (V-Dem 2021). The suggestion is that people could 
regard institutions of the liberal international order differently depending on 
the character of their national political system. Our sample includes traditional 
champions of liberal multilateralism (Germany, US), as well as hardened critics 
(Russia). 

Fifth, in relation to a more particular contemporary political trend, our surveys 
rolled out at a moment of rising populism around the world. Indeed, with Jair 
Bolsonaro in Brazil, Rodrigo Duterte in the Philippines, and Donald Trump in 
the US, three of our focal countries had just elected leaders with a pronounced 
anti-globalist rhetoric. In addition, albeit in a less pronounced fashion, Vladimir 
Putin in Russia and Jacob Zuma in South Africa periodically played populist 
anti-western and anti-imperialist cards. At the time of the survey, Germany wit- 
nessed the rise in its political fringes of a far-right populist party, Alternative für 
Deutschland (AfD, Alternative for Germany). Our selection of countries therefore 
invites closer examination of the possible implications of populism for low citi- 
zen confidence in IOs and an elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance. 

Finally, as discussed in the above descriptions of IOs, our six sample countries 
have had different engagements with global governance. The countries occupy 
contrasting institutional positions in the IOs, with some holding dominant roles 
and votes, while others inhabit the margins. Consequently, people in the respective 
countries may have different perspectives on specific IO policies, such as prosecu- 
tions by the ICC, disease control through the WHO, and neoliberal economics 
from the IMF. 

Of course, we could have selected other countries to achieve our intended di- 
versity of contexts: e.g., Argentina instead of Brazil; France instead of Germany; 
Nigeria instead of South Africa; and so on. In making the final selection between 
one country and another, we considered which countries would be included in 
the WVS7. In addition, our own personal acquaintance with the settings had some 
bearing, as did our professional networks in the countries that could support us, 
especially in executing the elite survey. Conceivably, we could have examined still 
more countries, in order to address still more variation in societal circumstances. 
However, our sample of six very diverse settings is already highly ambitious and 
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goes further than earlier studies. For additional country coverage, we urge further 
research. 


Citizen Data 


We now discuss how we have assembled data about confidence in our six selected 
IOs in our five chosen countries (plus South Africa in the elite survey). For data 
on citizens at large, we have relied on the WVS7 (May 2020 release) (Haerpfer 
et al. 2021). In this section, we describe how this survey was constructed and exe- 
cuted. We also provide a demographic overview of the WVS7 respondents in our 
five sample countries, as well as evidence concerning citizen knowledge of global 
governance. 


The WVS7 


As indicated in Chapter 1, we conceive of “citizens” as the overall adult population 
of a country. This pool of respondents includes people who reside in the country, 
but who are not formally citizens in the sense of legal nationality. Of course, the 
general public also includes elite persons, but since political and societal leaders 
form a small minority of the population, we can assume that the overlap between 
our citizen and elite surveys is minimal. 

The WVS is the world’s largest exercise in cross-national data collection on 
public opinion and is a widely used resource of survey data. Since its launch in 
1981, the WVS has executed seven cycles, or “waves,” of data collection. Over 
the years, the WVS coverage has expanded from 30 to 80 countries. Our citizen 
data come from the seventh wave of the WVS, carried out from 2017 to 2021. 
The interviews for our five focal countries were conducted in 2017-19, as detailed 
later. 

Until the seventh wave, WVS coverage of IOs mainly addressed regional in- 
stitutions. For instance, respondents in Germany were asked about the EU, 
while respondents in the Philippines were asked about the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). In terms of IOs with wider membership, 
the WVS previously only considered the IMF, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO), and the UN. Even then, data for the IMF and NATO 
did not cover all countries (Dellmuth 2018). Thus, a full cross-national com- 
parison of confidence in global IOs was previously only available in respect 
of the UN. 

To overcome this limitation, we have contributed questions to the WVS7 on 
confidence in five additional global IOs: the ICC, IMF, World Bank, WHO, and 
WTO. Hence, for the first time, we have directly comparable public opinion survey 
data from around the world on six important global IOs. 
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Respondents 


In each country, the WVS7 surveyed nationally representative samples of residents 
aged 18 or older through random probability sampling (Haerpfer et al. 2021). As 
an exception, Brazil had a lower cutoff age of 16 years. Random probability sam- 
pling gives all individuals in a population an equal chance to be selected for an 
interview. 

More precisely, the WVS used multistage territorially stratified random se- 
lection in our five countries. Territorially stratified sampling is a technique that 
divides the entire population into different (territorial) subgroups or strata, in 
order to adequately cover the different regions in a country. Within each stratum, 
respondents are randomly selected proportional to the population’s age and gen- 
der distribution. Nonresponses can still bias the sample. To overcome this issue, 
we use poststratification weights based on age and gender when analyzing the data 
so as to increase the representativeness of the samples. 

The WVS7 sample sizes in our five countries comprise 1762 respondents in 
Brazil, 1528 in Germany, 1200 in the Philippines, 1810 in Russia, and 2596 in the 
US. While unequal sample sizes do not affect our ability to estimate confidence 
levels for each country individually, we reweight the samples when we pool (i.e., 
combine) the data for all five countries together. Otherwise, for instance, the 2596 
responses in the US would weigh much more heavily in pooled averages than the 
1200 responses in the Philippines. 

Our five focal countries had different rates of interview completion: i.e., the per- 
centage of invited respondents who took the full WVS7 survey. The rates were 88.1 
percent in Brazil, 26.1 percent in Germany, 32.6 percent in the Philippines, 58.4 
percent in Russia, and 48.3 percent in the US. Completion rate is an important 
indicator of data quality, since a lower rate of completion involves a higher risk of 
biased results (Dillman et al. 2014). However, the key point is whether the people 
who took the survey and the people who opted out differ in characteristics that af- 
fect the study results. As explained above, using weights for key characteristics such 
as age and gender can partially alleviate this issue. Additionally, carefully designed 
sampling and contacting procedures are important for limiting bias. 


Survey Implementation 


The survey mode varied somewhat across our five countries. In most cases, 
WVS country teams use face-to-face computer-assisted personal interviewing 
(CAPI). However, other methods include paper-and-pencil interviewing (PAPI), 
computer-assisted web interviewing (CAWI), and regular mail. In the WVS7, 
interviewers used CAPI in Brazil; a mix of CAPI, CAWI, and regular mail in 
Germany; PAPI in the Philippines; a mix of CAPI and PAPI in Russia; and CAWI 
in the US. 
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Table 2.1 WVS7 methodology 


Brazil Germany Philippines Russia US 
Interview CAPI CAPI, CAWI, PAPI CAPI and CAWI 
Mode and regular PAPI 
mail 
Sample 1762 1528 1200 1810 2596 
size 
Field 15 May 2018- 25 Oct. 2017- 3 Dec.2019- 7 Nov.2017- 28 April 
phase 11 June 2018 31 March 2018 9Dec.2019 29Dec.2017 2017- 
31 May 2017 

Languages Portuguese German Bikol, Russian English 

Cebuano, 

Tagalog, 

Ikolo, 

Tausug, 

Waray, 

Hiligaynon 


Note: For further information on methodology, see the online documentation of the WVS7 and the 
country reports (WVS 2020). See also Haerpfer et al. (2021). 


The choice of survey mode is important. Many studies have found that self- 
administered modes such as CAWI tend to generate higher rates of socially 
undesirable behaviors or attitudes and lower rates of socially desirable answers 
(see Schaeffer and Presser 2003 for an overview). However, recent research sug- 
gests that surveys about politics produce remarkably similar results, irrespective of 
whether they are conducted online (such as CAWI), via telephone (such as CAPI), 
or via regular mail (Ansolabehere and Schaffner 2014). Given that our research ad- 
dresses political issues, we are confident about the comparability of data collected 
using different survey modes. 

The WVS7 fieldwork in our five countries spanned the period from October 
2017 to December 2019. The interviews were completed within one week in the 
Philippines, four to seven weeks in Brazil, Russia, and the US, and five months 
in Germany. As seen in Table 2.1, the time frames do not coincide exactly. This 
divergence raises the issue of whether answers could be conditional upon the 
precise moment of the interviews. If so, this time sensitivity could limit our abil- 
ity to compare legitimacy beliefs between citizens surveyed at different points 
in time. 

However, our WVS7 data collection occurred during a period when no major 
events happened that could significantly alter attitudes toward IOs. All five coun- 
try surveys were conducted well after the 2007-12 global financial crisis, and well 
before the COVID-19 pandemic. Domestically, none of the five countries experi- 
enced a crisis or change of government during their respective periods of WVS7 
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data collection. Hence, we can credibly compare responses within and between 
the country samples. 

One exception arises in the Philippines regarding the ICC. On March 14, 2018, 
President Duterte announced his country’s withdrawal from this organization, 
which was completed one year later on March 17, 2019, despite two petitions to the 
Philippines Supreme Court to halt the move. While the WVS team fielded the sur- 
vey in the Philippines nine months after the withdrawal, we should bear in mind 
possible effects of this action on Philippine citizen confidence in the ICC (which 
showed to be quite solid, as we will see in Chapter 3). 


Demographics 


Further dissection of the WVS7 data shows the distribution of respondents with 
regard to age, gender, and level of education. In terms of age distribution, Figure 2.1 
shows that WVS7 respondents are skewed toward people under 50 in four of our 
five focal countries. In contrast, the distribution across age categories is more even 
in the case of Germany. 

With regard to gender, Figure 2.2 indicates that samples are relatively 
equally distributed between females and males in Germany, the Philippines, 
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Fig. 2.1 Age of WVS7 respondents 


Note: Poststratification weights used. 
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Fig. 2.2 Gender of WVS7 respondents 


Note: Poststratification weights used. 


and the US. Relatively more women than men completed the question- 
naire in Brazil and Russia, in the latter case probably reflecting the lower 
proportion of men relative to women in age groups over 40. Note that the 
WVS coding system for gender is binary and does not record other gender 
identities. 

In terms of formal education, citizen respondents in the Philippines gener- 
ally tend to have less qualifications, at lower secondary school or below. Brazil 
and Germany have the greatest concentrations at upper secondary level, although 
Brazil has a larger proportion of lower educated citizens, while Germany has 
a larger share of higher educated citizens. Russia and the US have the greatest 
concentrations of university-educated citizens (Figure 2.3). 


Knowledge 


Discussions of public opinion on global governance often raise the issue of citi- 
zen knowledge about the subject: How aware and informed are people when they 
evaluate the legitimacy of governance beyond the state? To explore this issue, the 
WVS7 includes a short quiz on this subject. An analysis of nonresponse to the 
questions about confidence in IOs provides an additional indication of citizen 
knowledge about global governance. 
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Fig. 2.3 Education level of WVS7 respondents 


Note: Poststratification weights used. International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) 
categories: early childhood education (0), primary education (1), lower secondary (2), upper 
secondary (3), post-secondary non-tertiary (4), short-cycle tertiary (5), BA or equivalent (6), Master 
or equivalent (7), PhD or equivalent (8). In Brazil, codes 4 and 5 were not included in the 
questionnaire, and code 8 was not included in the Philippines. In the US, values for code 1 are 
missing (see the country documentation at www.worldvaluessurvey.org). 


The WVS7 quiz comprises three items. The first question asks: “Five countries 
have permanent seats on the Security Council of the United Nations. Which one of 
the following is not a member? A) France, B) China, C) India.” The second question 
asks: “Where are the headquarters of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) lo- 
cated? A) Washington DC, B) London, C) Geneva.” The third question asks: “Which 
of the following problems does the organization Amnesty International deal with? A) 
Climate change, B) Human rights, C) Destruction of historic monuments.” In order 
to be useful as a measure that can distinguish between more and less knowledge- 
able respondents, questions need to vary in difficulty (Pietryka and MacIntosh 
2013). Respondents’ answers on each item are coded as 1 (correct) or 0 (incorrect), 
with “don’t know” answers coded as incorrect (cf. Jessee 2017). 

Around 43.7 percent of the citizens in the five countries correctly answered the 
question about the UNSC. Around 29.7 percent correctly answered the question 
about the location of IMF headquarters. Around 61.1 percent correctly answered 
the question about Amnesty International. Across the five countries, around 12.2 
percent correctly answered all three questions, and 45.9 percent correctly an- 
swered two of the three questions. As seen in Figure 2.4, in each of the five focal 
countries except in Brazil, more respondents had two or three correct answers 
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Fig. 2.4 Number of correct answers on global governance knowledge quiz, WVS7 
respondents 


Note: Poststratification weights used. 


than zero or one correct answers. On this evidence, citizens on average show 
notable levels of basic knowledge about global governance, perhaps more than 
skeptics might assume. 

An analysis of the frequency with which WVS7 respondents express no opinion 
on questions of confidence in IOs also suggests that citizen awareness is suffi- 
ciently high for meaningful surveys of public opinion toward global governance. 
The WVS7 questions on confidence in IOs allowed respondents to skip a question 
if they did not want to indicate a substantive answer. In all of our focal countries, 
the interviewer coded such responses as “don’t know.’ In the part of the WVS that 
was conducted in the US as an online survey without any interviewer involved, re- 
spondents could skip questions as well. We observe in Table 2.2 that 73.8 percent 
of the respondents in the five countries answered the confidence question for all 
six IOs. Yet there is considerable variation across the five countries, from 47.3 per- 
cent in Brazil to 93.1 percent in the Philippines, which suggests that some cultural 
contexts may encourage nonresponses more than others. With regard to individ- 
ual IOs, the response rate was highest for the UN (88.3 percent) and lowest for the 
ICC (81.8 percent). These results indicate that we succeeded in our aim to select 
IOs that are relatively well known. 

Still, a substantial proportion of WVS7 respondents did not express an opinion 
when asked about their confidence in IOs. Studies of item nonresponse in survey 
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Table 2.2 Proportion of citizens answering questions on IO confidence 


All IOs“ ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
All 73.81 81.76 83.16 88.32 84.03 88.20 82.94 
Brazil 47.33 57.04 64.76 71.51 65.38 76.33 65.44 
Germany 70.75 86.06 84.16 91.56 84.69 89.99 80.56 
Philippines 93.17 95.17 94.17 99.92 97.58 98.50 97.00 
Russia 61.60 73.09 75.30 81.44 75.58 79.34 74.42 
US 93.14 95.84 95.45 97.27 95.92 96.61 95.65 


Notes: The percentage of respondents across countries and IOs who answered the confidence 
question in the WVS7. *The category “All IOs” shows what proportion of respondents answered the 
confidence question for all six IOs. 


research show that expressing no opinion can mean various things. In some cases, 
the respondent really does not have an opinion. However, in other cases, the per- 
son may find the question too sensitive or may lack the motivation to think through 
a question that they find hard (Krosnick 1991). 


Elite Data 


Turning to our data on elites, here we could not tap into an existing survey such 
as the WVS for citizens, so we developed our own LegGov Elite Survey. In this 
section, we discuss the construction and execution of this survey, including our 
use of an applied quota sampling strategy. (For a full technical report, see Ver- 
haegen et al. 2019.) As with the citizen data above, we provide information on 
the demographics of the elite sample, as well as evidence concerning levels of elite 
knowledge about global governance. 

The LegGov Elite Survey was administered between October 2017 and August 
2019 to 722 individuals across six elite sectors in six countries, with South Africa 
in addition to our five focal countries. We include the data from South Africa in 
our elite descriptive analysis (Chapter 4), as they broaden the coverage to another 
world region. However, we exclude the South Africa elite data from other parts 
of the book that involve comparisons with citizen data (Chapters 5, 8, and 9). 
There we concentrate on evidence from 599 elite interviews in Brazil, Germany, 
the Philippines, Russia, and the US. To allow for direct comparison between citizen 
and elite legitimacy beliefs toward IOs, the LegGov survey asked exactly the same 
questions as the WVS7 on confidence in IOs and concerning other attitudes that, 
as elaborated in Chapter 6, we theoretically presume to be relevant for legitimacy 
beliefs in global governance. 


RESEARCHING LEGITIMACY BELIEFS 43 
Respondents 


As introduced in Chapter 1, our study defines elites as “people who hold leading 
positions in key organizations in society that strive to be politically influential.” 
This conception encompasses both political leaders (in government bureaucracies 
and political parties) and societal leaders (in business, civil society, media, and 
research). Our elite survey covers not only specialists in global governance, but 
also political and societal leaders more generally. 

Based on this conceptualization of elites, we obtained our survey respondents 
using a quota sampling strategy, in contrast to the random probability sample used 
in the WVS. Quota sampling is a suitable alternative in situations where it is im- 
possible to compile an exhaustive database of the population (in this case, political 
and societal elites in the five selected countries) from which a random probability 
sample could be drawn. Our quota sampling procedure ensures that the respon- 
dents cover a wide variety of positions and contexts. However, unlike a random 
probability sample, we cannot extrapolate findings from a quota sample to the 
whole population in question (in this case, all elites in the respective countries). 

We undertook our quota sampling in two steps. First, we selected relevant or- 
ganizations in each country. Here we sought the advice of country specialists to 
complement our in-house expertise. In addition, we used inter alia participation 
and accreditation lists for the global governance institutions that are central to our 
study, and statistics on audience size for media organizations. 

In the second step, we used a targeted selection procedure (Hoffmann-Lange 
2009) to identify individuals holding coordinating or strategic functions in the se- 
lected organizations. We further aimed for people working on substantive issues, 
so excluding purely administrative management. Thus, for example, in the party- 
political category, we interviewed elected politicians or their senior advisors. In 
government bureaucracies, we invited senior figures in the civil service, the diplo- 
matic corps, the judiciary, and the military. In business circles, we interviewed 
company managers, international relations officers, and senior communication 
staff. For civil society organizations, we addressed directors, strategic advisors, and 
leading activists. In the media arena, we approached editors and senior journal- 
ists. In the research category, we included professors and senior researchers at 
universities and think tanks. 

We interviewed at least one hundred elites per country. Those hundred persons 
comprise at least 25 political party elites, 25 bureaucratic elites, 12 media elites, 
13 civil society elites, 13 research elites, and 12 business elites. The quotas for the 
political elite sectors are higher than the societal elite sectors, since politicians and 
government officials are usually most directly involved in decision-making vis-a- 
vis IOs. In total, we interviewed 124 elite individuals in Brazil, 123 in Germany, 
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122 in the Philippines, 108 in Russia, 123 in South Africa and 122 in the US. The 
distribution of respondents across sectors in each country closely approximates 
the prescribed quotas. We also strived to achieve diversity in terms of the main 
orientation of the respondents’ work (subnational, national or international) and 
the policy issues that they handle. Regarding political parties, we covered a broad 
ideological spectrum for each country, but conducted most interviews with the 
largest parties in the respective national legislatures. 

The overall response rate for the elite survey was 31.2 percent. By country, the 
levels were 22.0 percent in Russia, 25.6 percent in the US, 35.0 percent in Ger- 
many, 37.8 percent in Brazil, 39.7 percent in South Africa, and 56.2 percent in the 
Philippines (Verhaegen et al. 2019). Response rates do not have implications for 
representativeness in the context of quota sampling. However, we record them as 
an indicator of the process of the elite survey. For an elite survey, our response 
rates are relatively high (Walgrave and Joly 2018). 


Survey Implementation 


We rolled out the elite survey mostly concurrently across the five countries (see 
Table 2.3). Four of the five countries started in October-November 2017, the ex- 
ception being Russia, where it took longer to lay the groundwork. Quotas were 
reached for Germany in May 2018, Brazil in June 2018, the Philippines in October 
2018, South Africa in November 2018, the US in May 2019, and Russia in August 
2019. 

These timings corresponded roughly with the execution of the WVS7 in the 
respective countries. In Brazil and Germany, the two surveys overlapped more 
or less exactly. In the Philippines, the elite survey took place one year before the 
citizen survey. In Russia and the US, the citizen survey occurred around a year 
before the elite survey. In the three countries where the timing of the two surveys 
did not match, no significant events happened during the in-between period that 
could affect the results. 

The one notable exception, already mentioned earlier, concerns the withdrawal 
of the Philippines from the ICC. Our elite survey in the Philippines partially 
coincided with the departure process, while the citizen survey took place nine 
months after its completion. Moreover, Duterte announced the withdrawal mid- 
way through our elite survey. For this reason, we undertake additional analyses in 
later chapters to check whether elite attitudes in the Philippines toward the ICC 
shifted after this announcement. 

Regarding language, we used the English version of the elite survey question- 
naire for the Philippines, South Africa, and the US. Interviews in Brazil, Germany, 
and Russia used translations into Portuguese, German, and Russian, respectively. 
For the elite survey questions that also appear in the WVS7, we used verbatim 


Table 2.3 LegGov Elite Survey methodology 


Brazil Germany Philippines Russia South Africa US 
Mode CATI + CAWI CATI + CAWI CATI + CAWI CATI + CAWI CATI + CAWI CATI + CAWI 
Sample size 124 123 122 108 123 122 
Field phase October 2017- October 2017- November November 2018- November 2017- October 2017- 
June 2018 May 2018 2017-October August 2019 November 2018 May 2019 
2018 
Language Portuguese German English Russian English English 
Research team LegGov team in LegGov team LegGov team LegGov team in LegGov team in LegGov team and 


collaboration with 
researchers at the 
State University of 
Rio de Janeiro 


collaboration with 
researchers at the 
Institute of World 
Economy and 
International Rela- 
tions (IMEMO) in 
Moscow 


collaboration with 
researchers at the 
Institute for Strate- 
gic and Political 
Affairs (ISPA) at 
the University of 
Pretoria 


online survey of 
political elites in 
collaboration with 
CivicPulse 


Note: For further information on methodology, see the complete technical report on the LegGov Elite Survey (Verhaegen et al. 2019). 
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translations from the Portuguese, German, and Russian versions of the WVS7 
questionnaire. For other items that are specific to our elite survey, we obtained 
translations from two independently working native speakers for each language. 
Where these two translations differed, we took the wording that came closest to 
the English original. 

We conducted the elite survey interviews under conditions of anonymity and 
confidentiality in order to encourage candid responses and to respect the political 
exposure of individuals who often have high public visibility. Our preferred sur- 
vey mode was by telephone (CATI) (77.5 percent of the interviews), with a backup 
self-administered online option if the respondent requested it (CAWI) (22.5 per- 
cent of the total). The full technical report on the elite survey provides further 
information on how we contacted the respondents (Verhaegen et al. 2019). 


Demographics 


Age, gender, and education distributions in the elite survey samples differ from 
those in the citizen samples. As seen in Figure 2.5, the mean age of the en- 
tire elite sample is 50 years and differs little across the five countries. However, 
the age distributions diverge somewhat, being more evenly spread in Brazil and 
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Fig. 2.5 Age of LegGov Elite Survey respondents 


Note: Mean age per country: 51.2 in Brazil, 48.0 in Germany, 51.2 in the Philippines, 48.7 in Russia, 
50.9 in the US. 
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Fig. 2.6 Gender of LegGov Elite Survey respondents 


Note: One respondent identified as neither male nor female. This respondent is included in the 
“female” category as this is the non-dominant group. 


Russia and more concentrated around middle age in the other three countries. 
Through a comparison with Figure 2.1, we see that the elite samples are gen- 
erally older than the citizen samples from the WVS7. Not surprisingly, this 
contrast reflects a situation where people tend to reach elite positions at an older 
age. 

In terms of gender, we observe in Figure 2.6 that just over two-thirds (68.1 
percent) of respondents in the elite survey identify as male, in contrast to the 
more even gender distribution in the citizen survey. The elite sample in each of 
the five countries includes more male than female respondents. The imbalance is 
greatest in Brazil and Russia, while the Philippines comes closest to gender par- 
ity. As such, our survey reflects the generally observed gender inequality in elite 
circles. 

Figure 2.7 presents the highest level of education completed by elites. Here, too, 
we observe stark contrasts with the citizen sample. In each of the five countries, 
the average level of education for elites lies at Master or equivalent, clearly higher 
than the average for the general population, as depicted earlier in Figure 2.3. We 
also observe some difference in elite levels of education across the five countries. 
Whereas virtually all interviewees in Germany and Russia have a Master’s degree 
or higher, a substantial proportion of elites in the other three countries has not 
proceeded beyond a Bachelor’s degree. 
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Fig. 2.7 Education level of LegGov Elite Survey respondents 


Note: ISCED categories: early childhood education (0), primary education (1), lower secondary (2), 
upper secondary (3), post-secondary non-tertiary (4), short-cycle tertiary (5), Bachelor or 
equivalent (6), Master or equivalent (7), Doctor or equivalent (8). 


Knowledge 


To evaluate the elite survey respondents’ awareness of global governance, we asked 
them the same three knowledge questions as presented in the WVS7. Figure 2.8 
shows that in each country a clear majority of the respondents correctly answered 
all three questions. Across the five countries together, 61.9 percent of the elites 
did so. As one might expect, a comparison of Figures 2.4 and 2.8 shows that the 
elite respondents generally have greater knowledge about global governance than 
citizens at large. 

Additionally, we evaluate how frequently the elite survey respondents did not 
express an opinion on the confidence questions regarding IOs. Table 2.4 shows 
that the vast majority of the elite respondents answered all of these questions, much 
more than the general public. Also, in contrast to the citizen samples, we observe 
no striking variation in levels of elite nonresponse across countries or IOs. This 
result could show that elites are sufficiently aware of IOs to form an opinion about 
them; yet it could also point to greater hesitation among elites to indicate that they 
do not have an opinion. 

To explore the latter possibility, we examine elite responses to survey questions 
about confidence in an additional range of lesser-known global governance in- 
stitutions. Here, we observe that far fewer respondents expressed a level of 
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Fig. 2.8 Number of correct answers on global governance knowledge quiz, LegGov 


Elite Survey respondents 


Table 2.4 Proportion of elites answering questions on IO confidence 


All IOs“ ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
All 87.81 92.65 96.83 99.17 96.99 97.33 96.49 
Brazil 86.29 87.90 99.19 100.00 99.19 97.58 97.58 
Germany 93.50 98.37 96.75 100.00 95.93 99.19 99.19 
Philippines 86.89 92.62 95.90 99.18 96.72 97.54 94.26 
Russia 85.19 90.74 95.37 99.07 96.30 94.44 96.30 
US 86.89 93.44 96.72 97.54 96.72 97.54 95.08 


Notes: The percentage of respondents who expressed a level of confidence in an IO. *The category 
“All IOs” shows what proportion of respondents answered the confidence question for all six IOs. 


Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


confidence in the Kimberley Process (KP) (40.7 percent), the Forest Stewardship 
Council (FSC) (50.8 percent), and the Internet Corporation for Assigned Names 
and Numbers (53.3 percent). This outcome suggests that respondents were quite 
ready to indicate if they did not have an opinion about a global organization. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has discussed how we have researched legitimacy in global 
governance for this book. As seen above, the design of our study has involved 
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important judgments and choices that affect the research process and its results. 
While other investigations of legitimacy in global governance can and have se- 
lected different methodological options, this chapter has detailed our particular 
decisions and the reasons behind them. 

The chapter has particularly highlighted five points of research design. First, 
we selected synchronized standardized surveys as an advantageous method to 
research legitimacy beliefs across large populations with carefully formulated indi- 
cators and under relatively controlled conditions. Second, we decided to approach 
legitimacy in terms of approval—rather than justification or acceptance—and op- 
erationalized the concept with the indicator of “confidence.” Third, we studied 
global governance in terms of international organizations and identified six IOs 
for particular attention. Fourth, for our pool of survey respondents, we focused on 
five/six countries that reflect broad cultural, economic, geographical, and political 
diversities in the contemporary world. Fifth, we took a host of further decisions 
when constructing and executing the surveys, for example, in the selection of the 
samples and the mode of interviewing. 

The surveys yielded the evidence of citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward 
global governance that we now proceed to analyze in the rest of the book. To 
provide some general context for this analysis, the present chapter has sketched 
certain demographic patterns of the sample, including distribution of age, gender, 
and education levels. We have also examined the respondents’ knowledge of global 
governance, in order to assess how informed their expressed opinions of IOs may 
be. Finally, we have considered how the timing of the survey might have affected 
its results. 

In sum, our research design is, as it should be, careful, deliberate, and—by 
means of this chapter—transparent. The synchronized standardized surveys have 
generated an unprecedented breadth and precision of data concerning citizen and 
elite confidence in IOs. The next three chapters describe these findings about, re- 
spectively, citizen legitimacy beliefs, elite legitimacy beliefs, and the elite—citizen 
gap in legitimacy perceptions toward global governance. 


PART II 
MAPPING LEGITIMACY BELIEFS 


TOWARD INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


2 
Mapping Citizen Legitimacv Beliefs 


We now embark on our books detailed descriptive empirical analvsis of legiti- 
macy beliefs in global governance. This chapter examines how far citizens accord 
legitimacy to IOs. The next chapter asks the same questions concerning elite per- 
ceptions of IOs, before Chapter 5 compares levels of citizen and elite legitimacy 
beliefs to establish the extent of a possible gap between elite and citizen assess- 
ments of global governance. Across these three chapters, our survey evidence 
mainly focuses on the same six IOs and the same five countries. 

As indicated in Chapter 1, we understand “citizens” to cover the overall adult 
population in society. We therefore refer interchangeably to “citizens” and “the 
general public,” where “citizen beliefs” is equivalent to “public opinion.’ Certainly, 
the category “citizen” includes elites, the political and societal leaders whose legit- 
imacy beliefs receive separate attention in Chapter 4. However, the vast majority 
of citizens are the “rank and file” of “ordinary people” who constitute the bulk 
of voters in elections, employees in business, consumers of media, participants in 
civil society, and subjects for research. 

Citizen views of global governance have come into sharp relief in recent 
decades. IOs rarely attracted popular contestation between the 1940s and the 
1960s, amidst raw memories of the Second World War, fears of nuclear annihila- 
tion, and broad support for UN sponsorship of decolonization and development. 
Since the 1970s, however, public debate around global governance has grown, 
starting with multilateral economic institutions and spreading to international co- 
operation more generally (Hooghe and Marks 2009; Walton and Seddon 1994; 
O’Brien et al. 2000; Colantone and Stanig 2019). Today, policymakers cannot af- 
ford to ignore citizen views on global governance. High levels of citizen legitimacy 
for global institutions could facilitate their expansion and impact, while low levels 
of citizen legitimacy could constrain governments’ participation in multilateralism 
and complicate the local and national implementation of globally agreed policies. 
Hence, it is important to measure levels and patterns of citizen legitimacy beliefs 
toward IOs. 

Although the significance of citizen assessments of global governance is evident, 
systematically collected data on the subject are limited, as indicated in Chapter 1. 
Our battery of questions concerning confidence in IOs placed in the WVS7 pro- 
vides a previously unavailable extent of evidence for citizen legitimacy beliefs 
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toward global governance, covering multiple organizations, multiple policy fields, 
multiple countries, and multiple social categories (such as age, class, and gender) 
(Haerpfer et al. 2021). Thus, we are able not only to measure levels of citizen legiti- 
macy beliefs toward IOs, but also to trace patterns of variation in these perceptions 
across different organizational, country, and group contexts. 

The focal IOs in this chapter are the same as elsewhere in the book: namely, 
the ICC, IMF, UN, World Bank, WHO, and WTO. In addition, for comparison 
we examine citizen legitimacy beliefs toward national government, to see whether 
and how far public evaluations differ between the territorial state and global gover- 
nance. The focal countries in this citizen analysis likewise remain consistent with 
the rest of the book: namely, Brazil, Germany, the Philippines, Russia, and the 
US. For broader comparison, we include confidence perceptions of IOs from a 
“global population” that encompasses 45 countries in the wider WVS7 dataset. As 
explained in Chapter 2, we measure legitimacy beliefs in this research with the 
indicator of “confidence” on a scale of 0-3, where “a great deal of confidence” is 
scored 3, “quite a lot of confidence” is scored 2, “not very much confidence” is 
scored 1, and “none at all” is scored 0. 

The WVS7 data suggest that, overall, citizens today hold medium levels of legit- 
imacy beliefs toward global governance. The macro aggregate confidence score 
(i.e., covering all six IOs in all five countries) lies just below the midpoint of 
our measurement scale. However, this composite average encompasses consid- 
erable variation: with regard to particular IOs, specific countries, certain IOs 
within countries, and different social categories. The highest of these disaggre- 
gated averages come close to “quite a lot of confidence” (score 2), while the 
lowest fall below “not very much confidence” (score 1). That said, relatively few 
averages reach either of these extremes. The general picture of citizen assess- 
ments of IOs leans toward modest skepticism. Little evidence suggests popular 
enthusiasm for contemporary global governance, but few signs point to full-scale 
rejection either. All in all, average citizen legitimacy beliefs more or less tolerate 
the status quo, neither urging expansion of global governance nor demanding its 
contraction. 

The rest of this chapter elaborates these main findings in five steps. First, we 
present the overall aggregate scores for citizen confidence in IOs, looking both at 
the core sample of five countries and at the wider WVS7 sample. The very similar 
results for these two aggregates suggest that our smaller subset of five countries 
suitably reflects citizen legitimacy beliefs in the world at large. 

Second, the chapter disaggregates our citizen data by the six IOs and uncov- 
ers notable variation. We see that average citizen confidence levels for the ICC, 
UN, and WTO come close to the overall aggregate score; however, the mean lies 
considerably higher for the WHO and notably lower for the World Bank and 
IMF. Examination of the distribution of organizational scores (i.e., percentages 
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of answers that are 0, 1, 2, and 3) further confirms a generally more negative citi- 
zen assessment of the economic IOs (IMF, World Bank, and WTO) compared to 
the human security IOs (ICC, UN, and WHO). 

Third, we disaggregate the survey evidence by country and find even greater 
variation than across IOs. Citizens in the Philippines present average confidence 
in IOs that is far above the overall mean, while the average for citizens in Russia 
comes out much lower than the aggregate. Between these extremes, the average for 
Germany matches the aggregate mean, while country scores for the US and Brazil 
are moderately lower. Further considerable variation in citizen legitimacy beliefs 
toward global governance appears within the same country regarding different 
IOs. 

Fourth, we disaggregate the citizen data with social cuts by class, age, and gender 
categories. Anticipating the elite-citizen gap that we fully describe in Chapter 5, 
substantial variation in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance appears on 
class lines, particularly between citizens who self-identify as “upper class” and 
those who self-identify as “working class.” Age categories show modest differences 
in average confidence toward IOs between younger and older generations. No 
significant gender variations appear between men and women, even regarding 
specific IOs. 

Fifth, the chapter conclusion consolidates our overall findings regarding cit- 
izen legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. In particular, we stress that 
the considerable variation in these views—between IOs, countries, and social 
groups—indicates much nuance. Public opinion on global governance is not a sim- 
ple picture of a universal backlash against globalization, but rather a bricolage of 
many assessments that fluctuate by context. 


The Overall Picture 


We begin our analysis of citizen legitimacy beliefs in global governance by cal- 
culating an umbrella aggregate average confidence score: that is, a single figure 
that encompasses all six focal IOs and all five focal countries. We arrive at this 
meta-measure in two steps. First, we compute a composite score for each IO (i.e., 
covering the five countries together) on our confidence scale of 0-3. As indicated 
in Chapter 2, in this process we weight the five countries equally. Thus, although 
the WVS7 interviewed different numbers of respondents in the various countries, 
each country accounts for one-fifth of the composite mean. Then we add up the 
composite means for the six IOs and divide by six. 

This equation yields an overall aggregate score of average citizen confidence in 
IOs of 1.43. This number falls a little below the midpoint of our scale, between 
1 (“not very much confidence”) and 2 (“quite a lot of confidence”). It indicates 
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neither popular enthusiasm for global governance nor a full-scale legitimacy crisis. 
Rather, 1.43 leans toward moderate citizen skepticism regarding IOs. 

Next, we check how well our aggregate for the sample of five focal countries 
reflects world public opinion as a whole. We can approximate the global popula- 
tion by examining confidence scores for the six IOs in a larger WVS7 sample of 45 
countries. As with our sample of five countries, we weight the 45 countries equally. 
The meta-measure of citizen confidence in the six IOs for the wider WVS7 comes 
out at 1.43, identical to the average for our five focal countries. In general terms, 
then, our core sample appears to be a good approximation of world public opinion 
on IOs. 

The WVS7 also asked citizens to indicate their level of confidence in their re- 
spective national governments (i.e., of Brazil, Germany, the Philippines, Russia, 
and the US). At 1.38, the composite average citizen confidence in national gov- 
ernment across these five countries leans toward “not very much confidence.’ The 
figure is 0.05 points lower on the scale than the 1.43 for IOs, a difference that is 
statistically significant (p<0.000, paired t-test), albeit of limited magnitude. For 
a larger WVS sample of 44 countries (this question was not asked in Egypt), 
the average confidence in national government is, at 1.35, again effectively the 
same as for our core five countries. Tellingly, these findings regarding national 
government suggest that today’s citizens are not especially “anti-globalist,” in the 
sense of focusing their discontent on IOs. Rather, overall citizen wariness toward 
governing authority extends more broadly, to national as well as international 
institutions. 

Moreover, we might surmise that, in general, citizens hold their opinions 
of national government more intensely than their assessments of IOs, so that 
negative assessments of national authorities may have more consequence for 
political behavior (e.g., in terms of participation and compliance) than skepti- 
cism toward global governance. Recall from Chapter 2 that respondents in our 
five focal countries did not respond to the confidence questions regarding IOs 
in around 15 percent of cases. In contrast, the question on confidence in na- 
tional government attracted no response in only a little more than 2 percent of 
cases. These proportions indicate that higher numbers of citizens have opinions 
(and presumably more strongly held opinions) about national relative to global 
governance.’ 

Yet it is equally noteworthy that around 85 percent of the citizen survey 
respondents do express a view about their confidence in these six prominent IOs. 
This high rate of giving an opinion suggests that the public is not unaware of 
and indifferent to governance beyond the state. To be sure, follow-up research 
could usefully probe how far these citizen assessments of IOs (whether positive 


' While not responding to a question may capture several phenomena, for the reasons discussed in 
Chapter 2, we use no response as an indicator for holding no opinion on IOs. 
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or negative) have a level of intensity that substantially influences their political 
behavior. However, for now, the high rate of response to these questions confirms 
that policymakers cannot ignore citizen evaluations of global governance. 

To summarize the most macro picture, then, most citizens have legitimacy per- 
ceptions of some kind vis-a-vis IOs, and the overall average level of these beliefs 
is medium, with a slight leaning toward low. That said, such sweeping averages 
can obscure much variation, as becomes evident when, in the successive sections 
below, we disaggregate the citizen data by organization, by country, and by so- 
cial category. To speak of a single citizen perspective on the legitimacy of global 
governance therefore proves to be a great oversimplification. 


Patterns by Organization 


We first disaggregate citizen confidence by IO. For each of our six focal IOs, we 
pool the confidence data from our five focal countries, weighted equally as above. 
How much do the resulting levels of average citizen confidence diverge between 
one IO and another? Between-organization variation would suggest that, in form- 
ing their opinions, citizens react to something about the particular IO at hand, 
such as its (perceived) mandate, modus operandi, or impact. 

As seen in Figure 3.1, notable variation exists in average citizen assessments of 
the six IOs. At the high end, average citizen confidence in the WHO (at 1.67) falls 
well above the umbrella aggregate figure of 1.43.” At the low end, the mean for cit- 
izen confidence in the IMF (at 1.24) falls nearly as far below the overall aggregate. 
The difference between these two extremes is a striking 0.43 points on the 3-point 
scale. Average citizen confidence scores for the UN (1.44), the ICC (1.42), and the 
WTO (1.39) are close to the overall mean of 1.43. Meanwhile, average citizen con- 
fidence in the World Bank (1.31) dips 0.12 points on the scale below the overall 
mean. Note that only one of our six focal IOs, the WHO, averages in the upper 
half of the 0-3 scale. Paired t-tests show that all of these between-IO differences 
are statistically significant, with the exception of the divergence between the ICC 
and the WTO. 

Interestingly, in our five focal countries taken together, the three IOs addressing 
human security issues (WHO, UN, and ICC) score decidedly higher than the three 
economic IOs (WTO, World Bank, and IMF). Perhaps citizens on average respond 
more positively to “nurturing” mandates around health, peacebuilding, and hu- 
man rights, relative to “competitive” mandates around trade, money, and finance. 


> Although our survey transpired before the COVID-19 pandemic, recent data suggest that the high 
approval ratings for the WHO persisted also during the pandemic, at least in high-income democra- 
cies. When publics in fourteen such countries were asked about WHO’s handling of the coronavirus 
outbreak, a median of 63 percent thought the organization had done a somewhat or very good job 
(Pew Research Center 2020a). 
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Fig. 3.1 Citizen confidence in IOs (individually), five countries pooled 


Notes: Based on data from our five focal countries. Poststratification weights were used, and 
countries were equally weighted. The category “All IOs” was created by summing up the confidence 
scores for all IOs and dividing them by six to arrive at the mean score. 

Source: WVS7. 


In addition, the economic IOs have more obvious consequences for resource 
distribution and associated discontents around inequality. 

Variation across IOs also appears in respect of nonresponse. The proportion of 
people not answering the confidence question is lowest for the UN (11.7 percent) 
and the WHO (11.8 percent), presumably the IOs of which citizens are on aver- 
age more aware. The other four IOs attract notably higher item nonresponse rates 
of between 16.0 percent (for the World Bank) and 18.2 percent (for the ICC). In 
contrast, the proportion of missing answers from elites is much lower than the 
item nonresponse rates from citizens, suggesting higher levels of awareness and 
concern about IOs among political and societal leaders relative to the general pub- 
lic. These observations correspond to the higher levels of knowledge about global 
governance observed among elites relative to the citizen sample (see Chapter 2). 

For comparison across levels of governance, we again include the average citi- 
zen confidence score for national government, which, at 1.38, is lower than average 
citizen confidence in four of the six IOs (Figure 3.1). Across our five focal countries 
taken together, only the World Bank and the IMF obtain less average confidence 
than national government. This result again underlines that IOs are not attract- 
ing particular citizen discontent and indeed in many cases attract more public 
confidence than the national government. 

As done earlier in respect of the aggregate mean, we examine whether the find- 
ings for between-IO variation are specific to our five focal countries or whether 
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they also hold for the global WVS population (N=45). We find that the numbers 
for our subsample of five countries and the full sample of 45 countries effectively 
match for the WHO, at 1.68. Average confidence scores for the UN and WTO, 
both at 1.42, and for the ICC (at 1.38) also fall close to the same level in the sub- 
sample of five countries and the sample of 45 countries. However, scores in the 
larger sample are 0.06 higher for the IMF (at 1.30), and 0.07 higher for the World 
Bank (at 1.38). These modest differences show that patterns of citizen legitimacy 
beliefs in our subsample of five countries do not always mirror views in the global 
population. Moreover, we see that the contrast between human security IOs on 
the one hand and economic IOs on the other—so clear in our subsample of five 
countries—is less evident in respect of the wider WVS. 

Between-IO variation in citizen confidence also appears when we examine the 
distribution of response categories for the confidence question. Figure 3.2 depicts 
the percentage of the five countries’ collective population that indicates a specific 
level of confidence in an IO. Tellingly, only one IO (the WHO) receives a higher 
percentage of positive scores (“quite a lot of confidence” and “a great deal of confi- 
dence”) than negative scores (“not a lot of confidence” and “none at all”). Indeed, 
the three economic IOs and the ICC receive only 29-37 percent of positive scores, 
as against 44-54 percent of negative scores. The UN, too, obtains more negative 
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Fig. 3.2 Distribution of citizen confidence in IOs, five countries pooled 


Notes: The numbers are percentages of the citizen samples in our five countries. Poststratification 
weights used, countries weighted equally. On the confidence scale, “a great deal of confidence” is 
scored 3, “quite a lot of confidence” is scored 2, “not very much confidence” is scored 1, and 
“none at all” is scored 0. 

Source: WVS7. 
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assessments (45.8 percent) than positive evaluations (42.5 percent). These num- 
bers further reinforce the thesis of moderate citizen skepticism toward IOs. 

The distribution of confidence scores shows again a general difference between 
core human security IOs and core economic IOs. While the ICC, UN, and WHO 
attract more “quite a lot” answers than “not very much” responses, the opposite 
pattern holds for the IMF, World Bank, and WTO. The economic IOs also attract 
decidedly lower levels of “3” scores than the human security IOs. 

Yet the picture is not one of strikingly polarized citizen opinion either. Con- 
fidence in each of the IOs is close to a normal distribution, with most responses 
concentrated in the middle two answer categories. All six IOs attract 60-64 percent 
of responses toward the middle, with a much lower 19-25 percent of responses at 
the extremes. That said, a striking 16-18 percent expresses “none at all” confidence 
in the UN, the World Bank, and the IMF. In contrast, only one IO (the WHO) ob- 
tains “a great deal of confidence” from more than 10 percent of respondents. The 
other five IOs attract just 4-9 percent of top scores. Such observations, too, point 
toward moderate-to-low citizen legitimacy beliefs overall vis-a-vis IOs. 

The distribution of scores also reinforces our earlier observation that citizen 
skepticism is not exclusively directed at IOs. On the contrary, national government 
attracts a considerably higher proportion of negative citizen evaluations (“O” and 
“1”) than any of our six IOs, including many more “none at all” scores than even 
the IMF and the World Bank. Citizen opinion is also much more polarized toward 
national government than vis-a-vis IOs, with more than one third of responses in 
the categories “none at all” and “a great deal of confidence.” These findings suggest 
that, if anything, citizens debate the legitimacy of national government more (and 
more passionately) than that of global governance. 

That said, observations regarding between-IO variation become more nuanced 
if one disaggregates the IO data further by country, as in Figure 3.3. Here we see 
that average citizen confidence in a particular IO can vary considerably between 
our five focal countries. The range is from 1.09 to 1.74 (0.65 points) for the ICC; 
from 0.97 to 1.75 (0.78 points) for the IMF; from 1.07 to 1.87 (0.80 points) for 
the WTO; from 1.26 to 2.15 for the WHO (0.89 points); from 0.98 to 1.93 (0.95 
points) for the UN; and from 0.99 to 1.94 (0.95 points) for the World Bank. Thus, 
for example, while the IMF and World Bank attract “not a lot of confidence” in 
Russia, they obtain close to “quite a lot of confidence” in the Philippines. That said, 
between-IO variation across countries is generally less marked between Brazil, 
Germany, and the US than between the extremes of the Philippines and Russia. 

Between-country comparison of citizen confidence scores for individual IOs 
also reveals some notable variation in the rank orders of the six institutions. There 
is consistency inasmuch as the WHO attracts the highest rating in all five coun- 
tries, the IMF always ranks last or next to last, and the WTO always falls in the 
middle (third or fourth place). In contrast, the UN shows considerable fluctua- 
tion, ranking second in Brazil and the US, third in Germany and the Philippines, 
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Fig. 3.3 Variation between countries in citizen confidence in IOs, by IO 


Notes: Based on data from our five focal countries. Poststratification was used, and countries were 
equally weighted. All differences in means shown in the top and bottom panel between 
confidence in different IOs are statistically significant at p<0.001. The category “All” was created 
by summing the confidence scores for all IOs and dividing by six to arrive at the mean score. 
Source: WVS7. 


and joint fourth in Russia. The World Bank stands as high as second in the Philip- 
pines and as low as sixth in Germany. The greatest irregularity in rank order 
appears regarding the ICC, which places second in Germany and Russia, fourth in 
Brazil and the US, and last in the Philippines. These variations within variations 
underline that there is no universal citizen view of any given IO. 

Nor does the overall pattern (seen earlier) of higher confidence in IOs than 
national government prevail in each individual country. In Brazil and the US, 
the average citizen confidence in national government is lower than for any of 
the six IOs. Yet the exact opposite situation prevails in Russia, where average cit- 
izen confidence in national government substantially exceeds that for any of the 
six IOs. In the Philippines, only the WHO attracts higher average citizen confi- 
dence than the national government. In Germany, the three human security IOs 
attract higher average citizen confidence than the national government, while the 
three economic IOs attract lower confidence scores than the national government. 
Thus, the macro picture that IOs obtain more citizen confidence than national 
government becomes more nuanced on closer inspection by country. 

In sum, an examination of citizen confidence patterns by IO suggests that or- 
ganizational context often matters for public assessments of global governance. 
Among our six focal IOs, citizens generally accord the greatest legitimacy to the 
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WHO and the least to the IMF. With the exception of the WHO, all IOs obtain 
more negative than positive scores from citizens, and outside the Philippines few 
IO-specific scores come close to “quite a lot of confidence.” Thus, our analysis 
of variation by IO confirms: (a) the overall picture of moderate-to-low citizen 
legitimacy in global governance; and (b) the proposition that organizational fea- 
tures matter for citizen legitimacy beliefs. Exactly which institutional qualities 
matter, and how, invites further research that would complement the explanatory 
analysis of individual factors that is undertaken in Part III of this book. 


Patterns by Country 


Following the above first cut into the data by IO, we now shift our focus to vari- 
ation in citizen legitimacy beliefs for global governance by country. Do levels of 
citizen confidence vis-a-vis our focal IOs (the six collectively as well as individ- 
ually) differ among our five focal countries? If so, then we could surmise that 
varying circumstances in these countries contribute to divergent perspectives on 
IOs. We might then relate patterns of citizen confidence in IOs to, for example, the 
respective countries’ political conditions, socioeconomic situations, geopolitical 
interests, and specific experiences of the six IOs. 

Figure 3.4 shows average citizen confidence by country in all six IOs taken to- 
gether. We see that the aggregate country score is highest in the Philippines (1.89) 
and lowest in Russia (1.05). This variation between the extremes by country is 
a hefty 0.84 points on the confidence scale, considerably more than the maxi- 
mum variation of 0.43 points by organization observed earlier.’ That said, the 
large spread is mainly due to the Philippines as an outlier: variation between the 
other four countries is a maximum 0.37 points. Mean citizen confidence in the six 
IOs is second highest in Germany (1.42), a level that is more or less even with 
the all-country aggregate average of 1.43. Meanwhile, the US (1.30) and Brazil 
(1.27) join Russia with a level of average citizen confidence in IOs that falls below 
the composite score. Paired t-tests show that all of these between-country differ- 
ences are statistically significant, with the exception of the gap between the US 
and Brazil. 

Certain broad patterns emerge when comparing these aggregate country aver- 
ages of citizen evaluations of IOs, although the picture is rarely completely tidy. For 
example, we might suppose that countries whose domestic politics took a populist 
turn in the 2010s could return lower average citizen confidence scores in IOs. Anti- 
globalism tends to be part and parcel of the populist rhetorical package. Indeed, 


$ The variance decomposition analysis in Online Appendix A reinforces this point: IO random ef- 
fects comprise approximately 4 percent of the total residual variance, and country random effects about 
9 percent of the variance. The remaining variance is cross-individual variance. 
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Fig. 3.4 Citizen confidence in IOs (pooled), by country 


Notes: Poststratification weights were used, country weighted equally when pooled. The IO index was 
created by summing up confidence scores for all IOs and dividing them by six to get the mean score. 
Source: WVS7. 


the election of Donald Trump in the US in 2016 and of Jair Bolsonaro in Brazil 
in 2018 may have encouraged lower citizen confidence scores in IOs for these two 
countries. The WVS7 was conducted in the US during Trump’s first months in 
office and in Brazil during its presidential election campaign. In addition, a more 
modest rise of populism in Germany during this period fits its medium average 
score, higher than the US and Brazil. However, the 2016 election of a populist 
president in the Philippines does not prevent citizens in that country from having 
an average “quite a lot of confidence” in IOs, even though Rodrigo Duterte specif- 
ically and vociferously denounced the ICC and the UN. Moreover, Russia returns 
the lowest average score, near “not a lot of confidence,’ without any particular rise 
of populism during the survey period. Thus, the evidence is somewhat mixed for 
a link between levels of citizen confidence in IOs and a country’s level of populist 
domestic politics. In any case, we do not have a time series that would allow us to 
compare the WVS7 data on six IOs from 2017-19 with evidence from before the 
recent populist upsurges. 

Some connection also appears between a country’s regime type and its average 
citizen confidence in IOs. We might expect that citizens from liberal democracies 
would tend to have higher average confidence in IOs of the liberal interna- 
tional order. Such an association is broadly borne out if we compare the order 
of average citizen confidence in IOs (Philippines-Germany-US-Brazil-Russia) 
with the order of strength of democracy, as assessed by the V-Dem research 
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program (Germany-US-Brazil-Philippines-Russia) (V-Dem 2021). Here, too, the 
Philippines is an outlier. 

Geo-economics seems to play no particular role in these average country scores, 
inasmuch as we see no clear divergence in citizen confidence levels for IOs be- 
tween the “developed” Global North and the “developing” Global South. Survey 
results from the five countries do not fall neatly into North and South camps. 
Moreover, hardly anything separates the figures for Germany and the US (Global 
North joint average of 1.37) from Brazil, Philippines, and Russia (Global South 
joint average of 1.40). Thus, among our five focal countries, the purported North- 
South divide in the global economy does not manifest itself in divergent levels of 
citizen confidence in the IOs taken collectively. Perhaps citizens in the Philippines, 
the country in our sample with by far the lowest gross domestic product per capita, 
associate IOs positively with development assistance. Indeed, we have previously 
seen that Philippine respondents give the World Bank a much higher score and 
ranking than citizens in the four other countries. 

Geopolitics may also figure in variation between countries. A gap of 0.22 points 
on the scale prevails for citizen confidence in IOs between the established powers 
Germany and the US on the one hand (joint average 1.36) and the (re)emergent 
powers Brazil and Russia on the other (joint average 1.16). To place these num- 
bers in a wider setting, we look at WVS data from Mexico (mean confidence of 
1.34) and Turkey (1.25) among (re)emergent powers and for Australia (1.48) and 
Japan (1.58) among established powers. These patterns underline that the findings 
for the five countries reflect a larger geopolitical pattern, although there is country 
variation within these categories. Possibly this lower average rating among citizens 
in the rising powers reflects discontent that existing IOs do not give their coun- 
tries due influence. Indeed, the composition of the UNSC and votes at the Bretton 
Woods institutions structurally favor the established powers, who also dominated 
the formation of the ICC and the WTO in the 1990s. True, given the generally low 
levels of citizen knowledge about IOs documented in Chapter 2, we may doubt 
whether most WVS7 respondents are aware of details about the institutional work- 
ings of IOs. Nevertheless, many citizens in (re)emergent powers could still have 
a generic feeling that current global governance does not adequately respect the 
international status of their countries. 

Such negative public perceptions in Brazil and Russia also have deeper histor- 
ical roots. Many (especially older) citizens in these two countries may associate 
IOs with an unpopular US hegemony after the Second World War. Narratives of 
“Yankee imperialism” circulated widely in Brazil throughout the twentieth century 
as well as in the Workers’ Party (PT) governments of 2003-16. Spying on Presi- 
dent Dilma Rousseff by the US National Security Agency (revealed in the highly 
publicized “Snowden Affair” of 2013) reconfirmed many Brazilian suspicions of a 
US-led world order. In Russia, Soviet discourse of the Cold War often depicted the 
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global multilateral system as a tool of the West. At the time of our survey, too, the 
Russian government regularly rehearsed a narrative of Western threat, especially 
pointing to UN resolutions and Western economic sanctions over conflicts around 
Crimea and Donbas. 

Geopolitical logics are somewhat confounded by the US’ relatively low average 
citizen confidence in IOs (1.30). After all, these six IOs largely stem from US tri- 
umphs in world order during the 1940s and 1990s. Moreover, the US has major 
power advantages in the everyday workings of most of these IOs, inter alia with a 
permanent seat and veto in the UNSC, the largest shareholdings at the IMF and 
World Bank, and the greatest budget contributions to the WHO. Nevertheless, 
the US public has historically shown considerable ambivalence toward the inter- 
national adventures of its more liberal governments, and the WVS7 in 2017-20 
coincided with a moment of heightened “America First” attitudes in US politics. 
At the time, the Trump Administration, with enthusiastic backing from its grass- 
roots supporters, retreated from the UN-sponsored Paris Agreement on climate 
change, largely abandoned multilateral trade governance through the WTO, and 
continued to reject US membership of the ICC. To be sure, contemporary public 
opinion on IOs is sharply divided in the US. For example, in 2020, only 38 per- 
cent of all conservatives had a favorable opinion of the UN, while 80 percent of all 
liberals held positive views toward this IO (Pew Research Center 2020b). In line 
with this ideological divide, the 1.31 average for the US contains many higher and 
lower scores. 

Then there is the puzzle of the Philippines: why does its public have so much 
more confidence in IOs than the other four focal countries? The Philippine overall 
average of 1.89 rises so conspicuously above Germany in second place with 1.42. 
Recall also from Chapter 2 that the Philippines had a very high response rate (93 
percent) to the IO confidence questions in the WVS7, so it is not that silent skep- 
tics yielded artificially raised scores. In addition, respondents in the Philippines 
gave the UN distinctly high ratings in earlier waves of the WVS; hence, the latest 
elevated scores for IOs fit a longer historical pattern, and apparently do not reflect 
certain time-bound circumstances of the late 2010s, such as positive macroeco- 
nomic indicators. Moreover, we will see in Chapter 5 that overall Philippine citizen 
evaluations of IOs are—uniquely among our five focal countries—higher than the 
corresponding elite assessments. 

The sources of this strikingly greater Philippine citizen confidence in IOs are 
not obvious. In contrast to Brazil and Russia, the Philippines underwent direct US 
colonial administration, and US military bases in the islands served the frontline 
of the Vietnam War. Yet this intimate experience of US hegemony has not trans- 
lated into general public skepticism for US-sponsored multilateralism. Maybe, as 
previously suggested, many citizens in the low-income Philippines associate IOs 
with sorely wanted poverty reduction efforts. Perhaps we need also to consider the 
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implications for legitimacy in global governance of the strong cultural force of the 
universal Roman Catholic Church in the Philippines. Clearly, the conspicuous 
case of the Philippines invites further study. 

For the rest, between-country variation in average citizen confidence in IOs 
may reflect national experiences of particular organizations. To explore this issue, 
we disaggregate the country data further by the six IOs, as depicted in Figure 3.3. 
The results indicate that average citizen confidence in IOs in a given country can 
vary considerably depending on the IO in question. Differences between highest 
and lowest scores for our six focal IOs can run to as much as 0.29 points on the 
confidence scale in Russia, 0.42 points in the US, 0.43 points in the Philippines, 
0.47 points in Brazil, and 0.67 points in Germany. These variations between IOs 
for the same country (between 0.29 and 0.67 points) are generally smaller than 
the variations presented earlier between countries for the same IO (between 0.63 
and 0.95 points). Nevertheless, the within-country spreads are sufficiently large to 
show that in none of our five focal countries do citizens hold a consistent national 
opinion of international cooperation that applies across all IOs. 

Thus, to speak ofa “Brazilian,” a “German,” a “Philippine, a “Russian,” or a “US” 
public view of IOs would be an oversimplification. For example, while citizens in 
Germany on average regard the WHO with close to “quite a lot of confidence,” they 
on average view the World Bank with “not much confidence.” In Brazil, citizens on 
average accord the UN one third more confidence than the IMF. The Philippines 
sees substantial divergence between average citizen confidence in the ICC and the 
WTO. In the comparative picture, the rank order of aggregate country scores for 
average citizen confidence in all six IOs (Philippines-Germany-US-Brazil-Russia) 
is not replicated in the rank order for each individual IO. 

Within-country variation in respect of IOs also further qualifies our earlier 
macro-level observation that human security IOs tend to obtain greater citizen 
confidence than economic IOs (Figure 3.5). This pattern holds precisely for Ger- 
many, where the WHO, ICC, and UN attract the three higher citizen confidence 
levels, while the WTO, IMF, and World Bank get the three lower scores. The dis- 
tinction between human security IOs and economic IOs also holds up fairly well 
in Brazil, Russia, and the US, although in each of these cases the WTO rises to 
third place, while the ICC or the UN falls into fourth or fifth place. Yet the di- 
vide between the two issue areas breaks down in the Philippines, where the World 
Bank as an economic IO obtains the second highest citizen confidence score and 
the ICC as a human security IO ends up in last place. 

In addition, we may consider that specific country experiences of a particular 
IO may influence average citizen confidence in that country for that IO. For in- 
stance, the relatively low score for the ICC in the Philippines may show the effects 
of the Duterte government's withdrawal from this IO nine months before the sur- 
vey period. That said, the 1.74 average citizen rating of the ICC in the Philippines 
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Fig. 3.5 Citizen confidence in IOs (individually), by country 


Notes: Poststratification weights were used. The category “All IOs” was created by summing up 
confidence scores for all IOs and dividing them by six to get the mean score. 
Source: WVS7. 


is still higher than all but one of all other IO scores for the other four countries, 
exceeded only by 1.80 for the WHO in Germany. 

Also inviting some detailed examination are varying country scores for the IMF. 
Low average ratings for the Fund in Brazil (1.01) and Russia (0.97) may reflect the 
public’s unhappy memories of IMF-sponsored structural adjustment programs in 
these countries. That said, citizens in the Philippines, which experienced extensive 
IMF conditionality from the 1960s to the 2000s, on average still rate the Fund with 
nearly “quite a lot of confidence” (1.74), even if this score is low for the Philippines. 
Meanwhile, the IMF also attracts an average “not a lot of confidence” from citizens 
in Germany (1.14) and the US (1.19), even though these countries have avoided 
Fund loans and enjoy privileged voting positions on the IMF board. Perhaps much 
of the public in Germany and the US still associates the IMF with “neoliberal” 
economic policies that roll back a valued welfare state. Indeed, the Fund has often 
recommended austerity measures to all member countries, Global North as well as 
Global South, through its periodic Article IV reviews of national macroeconomic 
conditions. 

In sum, comparative analysis by country of citizen confidence in IOs reveals no- 
table variations: between country aggregate scores and between IOs in the respec- 
tive countries. Such divergences suggest that not only organizational features of 
IOs, but also country contexts have a bearing on citizen opinions regarding global 
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governance. Our interpretive comments above have identified some possible links 
of these country variations with conditions of domestic politics, country posi- 
tions in the world order, and specific country experiences of the IOs in question. 
Determining precisely which country circumstances matter—in what ways and 
to what extent—for citizen views of IOs goes beyond the scope of the present 
analysis. However, variation by country intimates that societal conditions play a 
role in generating legitimacy beliefs in global governance, in conjunction with the 
individual-level factors that we emphasize in Chapters 6-9. 


Patterns by Social Group 


Having compared levels of citizen confidence in IOs across organizations and 
across countries, we now turn to a disaggregation of the WVS7 data by social 
categories. Do average citizen assessments of our six focal IOs (collectively and 
individually) vary in relation to the respondent's position in society? For example, 
do citizens who identify with “higher” classes tend to have different confidence 
levels in IOs than citizens who identify with “lower” classes? Do older citizens in- 
cline toward different confidence levels in IOs compared to younger persons? Is 
there a gender divide between men and women regarding confidence in IOs? To 
the extent that the evidence reveals patterns by social category, it could suggest 
that circumstances associated with class, age, or gender have some influence on 
levels of citizen legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. 


Class 


With regard to social class, the WVS7 asked respondents to describe themselves as 
belonging to the “upper class,” “upper middle class,” “lower middle class,” “work- 
ing class; or “lower class.” Hence, the assignments of class categories result from 
self-identification rather than level of income or formal education, although these 
objective conditions no doubt influence subjective self-perceptions. As with the 
overall aggregate citizen confidence score and the disaggregated IO scores ear- 
lier, we weight the class data so that each of our five focal countries has an equal 
influence on the resulting average figure. 

As seen in Figure 3.6, average citizen confidence in IOs varies between classes 
by up to 0.52 points on the confidence scale, from 1.28 to 1.80. This extent of differ- 
ence is higher than the maximum variations seen earlier between IOs (0.43 points) 
and between countries, apart from the outlier of the Philippines (0.37 points). 
Citizens who identify themselves as “upper class” hold, at 1.81, an average that 
nears “quite a lot of confidence” in the six IOs. As we shall see in Chapter 4, this 
figure is quite close to the aggregate average confidence score of 1.78 from our elite 
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Fig. 3.6 Citizen confidence in IOs (pooled), by social class 


Notes: Poststratification weights were used, five countries equally weighted. The IO index was 
created by summing the confidence scores for all IOs and dividing them by six to get the mean score. 
Source: WVS7. 


survey. In contrast, citizens who identify themselves as “working class” have, at 
1.28, an average that inclines toward “not a lot of confidence” in the six IOs. This 
finding lends support to previous research that links anti-globalist populism to 
working-class environments (Rodrik 2018; Voss 2018). 

Average confidence in IOs for the two “middle class” categories falls more or less 
halfway between “upper class” and “working class.’ Average “upper middle class” 
confidence in the six IOs is 0.28 points below that for “upper class” (1.52 vs. 1.80), 
while the average “lower middle class” score is 0.17 points above that for “working 
class” (1.45 vs. 1.28). Interestingly, the average confidence score for citizens who 
self-identify as “lower class” also falls in the middle, with a mean of 1.49. With 
the exception of the “lower class” score, average citizen confidence in IOs for our 
five focal countries rises as one moves up the class strata, foreshadowing the elite— 
citizen gap that we fully describe in Chapter 5. 

Next, we look more specifically at class patterns of citizen confidence in relation 
to each of our six focal IOs. Figure 3.7 shows that average scores can vary noticeably 
between IOs in most of the class categories. The spread ranges from 0.21 to 0.48 
points on the confidence scale in respect of “lower class,” “working class,” “lower 
middle class,’ and “upper middle class” groups. In this regard it would be an over- 
simplification to speak of, for example, a “lower class” opinion of IOs, since the 
WHO with a mean of 1.68 attracts moderate confidence in these circles, whereas 
the IMF with an average of 1.24 drops decidedly toward “not a lot of confidence.” 
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Fig. 3.7 Citizen confidence in IOs (individually), by social class 


Notes: Poststratification weights were used, five countries equally weighted. The category “All IOs” 
was created by summing the confidence scores for all IOs and dividing them by six to get the 
mean score. 

Source: WVS7. 


In an interesting contrast, variation in confidence between IOs is more limited 
among “upper class” citizens, with a maximum spread of only 0.21 points on the 
scale. To this extent, we might cautiously begin to talk of an “upper class” opinion 
on IOs. Yet we should not speak too soon, as our elite survey results, elaborated 
in Chapter 4, show that average elite confidence across the same six IOs varies by 
0.63 points, ranging between 1.54 and 2.17. 

In terms of rankings between the six IOs, we see certain striking consisten- 
cies across the class groupings. The WHO ranks first in average confidence for 
all five class categories, the IMF always last, and the WTO always in the mid- 
dle. However, the UN ranks second for the three lower classes, but fifth for the 
upper class. Conversely, the ICC comes in second for the upper classes, but pro- 
gressively falls to third, fourth and fifth place for the lower classes. The general 
“make the world a better place” mandate of the UN apparently attracts the lower 
classes relatively more than the “punish crimes against humanity” agenda of the 
ICC. For the upper classes, the order of appeal between the UN and the ICC is the 
opposite. 

Looking again at the distinction between views of human security and eco- 
nomic IOs, all five social classes tend to have more confidence in the former 
than the latter. The division is sharpest for the “upper middle” and “lower mid- 
dle” classes, where the WHO, UN, and ICC are ranked in the first three places, 
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while the WTO, World Bank, and IMF are ranked in the bottom three places. The 
picture is somewhat more mixed for the “lower; “working,” and “upper” classes, 
where the rank ordering and differences follow this pattern less clearly, or not at 
all. Nevertheless, the general distinction between views of IOs in the two policy 
fields remains striking. That said, the “upper class” returns a much higher average 
confidence in the three economic IOs than the “working class.” Presumably, this 
gulf reflects the two groups’ contrasting assessments of the existing distribution 
of resources, an issue that we address more fully in the explanatory analysis in 
Part III. 

Finally, it is interesting to compare levels of average class confidence in the na- 
tional government. In the case of the “lower class,” the national government obtains 
a lesser score (1.30) than all but one IO. The four other class categories place the 
national government more toward the middle. Again, we can underline that pub- 
lic opinion (and the opinion of less advantaged citizens in particular) does not 
particularly direct discontent toward IOs, but more toward governing authority 
in general, national as well as international. 


Age 


Turning to age categories, we might anticipate some variation inasmuch as age 
groups tend to develop common attitudes and beliefs based on their life experi- 
ences (Meredith and Schewe, 1994). We divide the WVS7 respondents for our 
five focal countries into three groups: 15-29 years, 30-49 years, and 50 years and 
over. 

As seen in Figure 3.8, younger citizens between 15 and 29 years on average have 
more confidence in IOs than persons in the other two age categories. Paired t-tests 
confirm this statistical significance.* That said, these differences are much smaller 
than other variations observed previously in this chapter: only 0.07 points on the 
confidence scale between youth and the 30-49 age group; and only 0.11 points 
between youth and the over-50 age group. Moreover, the 0.04 difference in average 
confidence in IOs between the two older age groups is not statistically significant. 
These results reinforce findings from earlier research that do not show consistent 
effects of age on attitudes toward international affairs (e.g., Alesina and La Ferrara 
2002; Edwards 2009; Johnson 2011; Brewer et al. 2004; Dellmuth and Tallberg 
2015). 

Breaking down the data by the six IOs, Figure 3.9 reinforces the general pat- 
tern observed throughout this chapter that citizens have the most confidence in 


* This evidence is supported by two paired t-tests comparing average confidence across the youngest 
and the 30-40-year age group (p<0.05), and between the youngest age group and people aged 50 years 
or older (p<0.05). 
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Fig. 3.8 Citizen confidence in IOs (pooled), by age group 


Notes: Poststratification weights were used, five countries equally weighted. The IO index was 
created by summing the confidence scores for all IOs and dividing them by six to get the mean score. 
Source: WVS7. 
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Fig. 3.9 Citizen confidence in IOs (individually), by age group 


Notes: Poststratification weights were used, five countries equally weighted. The category “All 
IOs” was created by summing the confidence scores for all IOs and dividing them by six to get the 
mean score. 


Source: WVS7. 
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the WHO and the least confidence in the IMF. The UN attracts relatively more 
confidence among the under-50s than among people aged 50 years and over, 
suggesting that faith in this core IO either declines with age or is subject to genera- 
tional differences. The distinction between higher confidence for human security 
IOs compared to economic IOs appears again across all three age categories. 
Strikingly, younger people across our five focal countries have an average con- 
fidence in national government of only 1.32, lower than their mean confidence in 
five of the six IOs. The situation is not much different for the 30-49 age group, 
where average confidence in national government at 1.36 only barely exceeds the 
ever-weak scores for the World Bank and IMF. The picture changes for the older 
generation, for whom confidence in national government comes ahead of all IOs 
except the WHO. Yet, even for the 50 and over age group, the average of 1.43 for na- 
tional government remains below the midpoint of our confidence scale. This result 
confirms other research that shows limited variation in trust of national govern- 
ment across age cohorts (Pew Research Center 2018). Hence, from the perspective 
of age, too, we see that citizen wariness of political authority is not particularly 
directed at IOs, but in general applies equally, if not more, to national government. 


Gender 


Asa third cut of the data on social lines, we analyze gender differences in IO legiti- 
macy between men and women. Much literature in recent decades has underlined 
the impacts of gender structures on world politics, including differential benefits 
from and experiences of global governance (Meyer and Priigl 1999; Runyan 2018). 
We examine our citizen data only in terms of men and women, since the WVS7 
only included the two gender categories “male” and “female.” Moreover, in con- 
trast to self-identification by class, the WVS instructed the interviewers to “code 
respondent's sex by observation, don't ask about it? 

As seen in Figure 3.10, the survey results for our five focal countries taken to- 
gether show effectively no difference between average female and male confidence 
in the six IOs taken collectively (p=0.26). Likewise, a breakdown by the six indi- 
vidual IOs and the national government in Figure 3.11 shows very little variation 
by gender. The scores for men and women are almost identical for each institution. 
The largest gap is observed for the UN, for which the average confidence of women 
is 1.47 compared to 1.42 for men, a difference that is not statistically significant. 
The gender data thus stand out from the age, class, country, and organization data 
for showing no variation whatsoever. 

These non-results add to other research that has not observed consistent gender 
effects on international attitudes (Alesina and La Ferrara 2002; Brewer et al. 2004; 
Edwards 2009; Jongen and Scholte 2022). An exception is Johnson (2011), who 
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Fig. 3.10 Citizen confidence in IOs (pooled), by gender 


Notes: Poststratification weights were used, five countries equally weighted. The IO index was 
created by summing the confidence scores for all IOs and dividing them by six to get the mean score. 
Source: WVS7. 
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Fig.3.11 Citizen confidence in IOs (individually), by gender 


Notes: Poststratification weights were used, five countries equally weighted. The category “All IOs” 
was created by summing the confidence scores for all IOs and dividing them by six to get the 
mean score. 

Source: WVS 7. 
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finds, using Asia Barometer Survey data, that women support the UN more than 
men; however, Dellmuth and Tallberg (2015), using World Values Survey data, 
do not replicate this significant effect. A study of the Internet Corporation for As- 
signed Names and Numbers (ICANN) shows that women on average see larger 
gender inequalities than men in that global governance institution, and find those 
hierarchies more problematic, but that these concerns have no association with 
their confidence in ICANN (Jongen and Scholte 2022). 

To be sure, the WVS7 evidence does not refute arguments that global politics 
involve gender power hierarchies and generate differential gender effects, often to 
the disadvantage of women. However, any such dynamics apparently do not cause 
women and men on average to regard global governance with different levels of 
legitimacy. The “average citizen” may well lack awareness of the gendered impacts 
of IOs, given that the issue receives little public discussion. Most citizens, women 
and men alike, may prioritize other matters besides gender considerations when 
evaluating IOs. Whatever the reason, our data show no significance of female/male 
distinctions for confidence in IOs. 


Conclusion 


As the first of three detailed descriptive analyses, this chapter has examined levels 
and patterns of citizen legitimacy beliefs towards global governance. Using data 
from the WVS7 collected in 2017-20, we have focused on public confidence in 
five focal countries toward six focal IOs. Along with aggregate results that cover 
all of the IOs and countries together, we have disaggregated the data by specific 
IOs, by individual countries, and by several social categories. Our descriptive 
interpretation of the citizen data points to five general conclusions. 

First, we see that, during the survey period, citizens in the five countries regard 
the six IOs with an overall average of medium confidence, a little below the mid- 
point of our measurement scale. Most of the disaggregated scores by IO, country, 
and social group also fall in the mid-range of our scale. On the whole, average 
citizen assessments of IOs lean somewhat more toward “not a lot of confidence” 
(score 1) than “quite a lot of confidence” (score 2), but the overall center of gravity 
lies toward the middle between these poles. 

Second, as just indicated, the macro aggregate average citizen confidence in IOs 
incorporates much variation. The spread in scores can be quite considerable be- 
tween one IO and another, between one country and another, and between one 
class category and another. Additional significant variation appears in average cit- 
izen confidence within the same country, class, or age group toward different IOs. 
Only gender classifications show no significant variations in average confidence 
toward global governance, at least in our sample of six IOs and five countries. 
Given these many and often large fluctuations, it becomes difficult to speak of 
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blanket “citizen,” “Russian,” “working class; or “youth” confidence in IOs. Any 
attempt at generalization requires substantial qualification. 

Third, citizens in our five focal countries tend to regard the three human secu- 
rity IOs with greater confidence than the three economic IOs. This pattern recurs 
in the disaggregation of the data by the six IOs, as well as in most disaggregation by 
countries and by social groups. Apparently, citizens in our sample countries gen- 
erally regard the purposes, operations, and outcomes of the three human security 
IOs more positively than the perceived agendas, procedures, and impacts of the 
three economic IOs. 

Fourth, the citizen survey data consistently show little difference between av- 
erage public confidence in IOs and in national government. If anything, citizens 
more often give higher mean confidence scores to IOs (especially the human secu- 
rity IOs) than to their national government. These findings indicate that citizens 
today are not singling out global governance for particular skepticism, but rather 
tend to have limited confidence in authority at both national and international lev- 
els. The challenge of bolstering citizen faith in IOs therefore probably cannot be 
separated from a broader issue of strengthening public trust in governance overall. 

Fifth and finally, given this book’s particular interest in citizen and elite views of 
global governance, we should underline again the large difference between average 
“upper class” and “working class” confidence in IOs. This chapter’s initial look at 
social stratification suggests that there could indeed be a significant gap between 
elite and citizen legitimacy perceptions vis-a-vis global governance. However, we 
need first, in Chapter 4, to examine elite views with the kind of detail and nuance 
that we have given citizen opinions in this chapter. Then we can systematically 
map elite-citizen legitimacy gaps in Chapter 5. 


c 


— 
Mapping Elite Legitimacv Beliefs 


Having in the preceding chapter scrutinized citizen legitimacv beliefs toward 
global governance, this next chapter focuses on how far elites have confidence in 
IOs. We examine the legitimacv beliefs of elites toward six IOs in different pol- 
icy fields, in six diverse countries, and in six varied societal sectors. The chapter 
thereby covers a wide array of elite positions. In Chapter 5 we go on to mea- 
sure gaps between these elite legitimacy beliefs and the citizen opinions that were 
previously examined in Chapter 3. Together, Chapters 3-5 offer a systematic de- 
scription of legitimacy perceptions toward IOs among citizens and elites across 
the world today. 

As previously specified in Chapter 1, elites are understood in this study as 
persons who hold leading positions in key organizations in society that seek to 
be politically influential (Mosca 1939; Mills 1956; Khan 2012). In this concep- 
tion, elite circles include politicians, government officials, business executives, civil 
society organizers, media commentators, and senior researchers. These six cate- 
gories therefore cover leaders in both politics and wider society, in governmental 
as well as nongovernmental circles. While a number of theorists have portrayed 
elites as a single cohesive category of privileged and powerful persons (e.g., Pareto 
1935; Mills 1956), we follow others in conceiving of different elite groups with 
distinct power bases and values (Dahl 1963; Gulbrandsen 2018). We expect elites 
in these different sectoral positions to have different levels of average legitimacy 
beliefs toward IOs. 

Given elites’ prominent role in society—including in policy processes around 
global governance—their assessments of IO legitimacy warrant specific and care- 
ful attention (Scholte et al. 2021). How far leading figures in politics and society 
regard IOs to be legitimate can affect the operations, the outcomes, and indeed 
the very existence of these governance organizations. For example, to the extent 
that elites hold high levels of legitimacy for IOs, they can be more willing to create 
and participate in these institutions, to increase the competences and resources of 
IOs, to comply with IO policies, and to defend IOs against critics and competitors 
(Uhlin and Verhaegen 2020). In contrast, insofar as elites hold low levels of legit- 
imacy for IOs—or indeed regard them as illegitimate—these leaders can be more 
reluctant to engage, even to the point of advocating the dissolution of these bodies. 
In between, with neither positive nor negative legitimacy beliefs, the effects of elite 
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perceptions could be more neutral: neither promoting invigoration and expansion 
of global governance, on the one hand, nor encouraging crisis and contraction, on 
the other. Hence, it is important to measure levels and patterns of elite legitimacy 
beliefs toward IOs. 

As discussed in the introductory chapter, little previous research has closely ex- 
amined elite attitudes toward IOs, apart from an extensive literature on elite views 
of the EU. In particular, no previous study has systematically collected and ana- 
lyzed large-n data on elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance, covering 
multiple IOs, multiple countries, and multiple sectors of society. In this respect, 
the LegGov Elite Survey, conducted in parallel with the WVS7 for citizen opinion, 
is unique. 

In pursuing our mapping of elite legitimacy beliefs toward IOs, this chapter 
largely mirrors the analysis of citizen legitimacy beliefs presented in Chapter 3. 
We focus on the same six key IOs: ICC, IMF, UN, World Bank, WHO, and WTO. 
We also document elite legitimacy toward national governments in order to com- 
pare evaluations of different levels of governance. In terms of countries, we again 
examine Brazil, Germany, the Philippines, Russia, and the US. In addition, we in- 
clude South Africa as a country covered in the LegGov Elite Survey, but where 
the WVS7 unfortunately did not materialize during our time window of 2017-20. 
Evidence from South Africa is cited in this chapter for between-country compar- 
isons; however, it is excluded from our pooled country data in order to allow direct 
comparison with pooled data from the other five countries for public opinion in 
Chapter 3 and for the elite-citizen gap in Chapter 5. 

To recall from Chapter 2, our elite survey covers 722 respondents divided more 
or less evenly between the six countries. Within each country, half of the respon- 
dents are political elites (from government bureaucracy and political parties), and 
the other half are societal elites (from business, civil society, media, and research). 
The sample is also diverse in terms of the levels of institutions where elites work 
(subnational, national, and international) and the policy issues that they handle. 
Regarding political parties, our survey covers a broad ideological spectrum for 
each country, but most responses come from the largest parties in the respective 
national legislatures. For reasons elaborated in Chapter 2, we measure legitimacy 
beliefs using the indicator of “confidence, on a scale from 3 (“a great deal of 
confidence”) to 0 (“none at all”). 

Overall, our survey results suggest that contemporary elites hold moderately 
high levels of legitimacy beliefs toward IOs—in contrast to the average medium 
levels seen in the previous chapter for citizens at large. However, as in the case 
of public opinion, the composite elite average encompasses numerous notable 
variations: with regard to particular IOs, individual countries, specific IOs within 
countries, and different elite sectors. That said, only a few of these disaggregated 
scores reach the level of “quite a lot of confidence” (score 2), and none fall below 
the level of “not very much confidence” (score 1). In general, then, our evidence 
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suggests that there is at present neither a legitimacy crisis among elites regard- 
ing global governance (as might encourage its decline), nor a legitimacy boon (as 
could spur its expansion). 

The chapter elaborates these core findings in five steps. The first section below 
presents the aggregate elite confidence score, encompassing all of the examined 
IOs, countries, and elite sectors. We compare this aggregate score for IOs with the 
aggregate average elite confidence scores for national governance institutions and 
find the two means to be relatively similar. As with the citizen data, we see little 
difference in elite assessments of different levels of governance. 

The second section of the chapter disaggregates the elite confidence data by the 
six focal IOs. Like the WVS7, our elite survey generally finds higher scores for 
human security IOs than for economic IOs. Here we also bring in evidence for 
a wider array of global governance institutions and discover that elites generally 
tend to accord greater legitimacy to older intergovernmental organizations than 
to newer alternative institutional designs. 

The third section of this chapter disaggregates the elite data by the six coun- 
tries. As in the citizen analysis, we find significant between-country variations, 
but the sizes of country differences and their rank orders are often different for 
elites compared to citizens at large. We reflect on why elites in Brazil, Germany, 
the Philippines, and the US generally ascribe more legitimacy to IOs than elites 
in Russia and South Africa, as well as why country elite confidence scores vary for 
particular IOs. 

The fourth section slices the elite survey evidence by the six elite sectors. We 
consider why, in general, bureaucratic, research, and business elites show higher 
legitimacy beliefs toward IOs than media, party-political, and civil society elites. 
The chapter conclusion considers, in relation to elites, the five broad issues with 
which we finished Chapter 3 on citizens. 


The Overall Picture 


Our elite survey generates a composite average confidence score for all six IOs 
and all five countries (less South Africa) of 1.78 on a scale of 0-3. Here we have 
summed up the average elite confidence scores for the six IOs and divided that 
total by six to arrive at the mean score. Thus, overall, the surveyed political and 
societal leaders have in between “not very much confidence” (score 1) and “quite 
a lot of confidence” (score 2) in IOs, yet lean more toward the latter assessment. 
The overall confidence toward IOs among elites is thus moderately high, but not 
exuberant. 

As a point of comparison, the elite survey also asked respondents to indicate 
their level of confidence in their respective national governments. At 1.67, the 
composite average elite confidence in national government across our five core 
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countries is 0.11 lower on the scale than the 1.78 for IOs. This difference between 
elite scores for IOs and national government is statistically significant (p<0.01, 
paired t-test)—a finding that is similar among citizens in Chapter 3. 

To highlight an important secondary observation, almost all of the surveyed 
elites express an opinion on these matters. The proportion of nonresponse re- 
garding confidence in IOs ranges from a low of 0.8 percent for the UN to a high 
of 7.4 percent for the ICC (see Chapter 2). The nonresponse for elite confidence 
in national government is a negligible 0.3 percent—only two persons in the en- 
tire sample. To be sure, these data do not show how intensely elites hold their 
confidence assessments of governance institutions. However, the very low num- 
bers of nonresponse suggest that most contemporary elites do hold legitimacy 
beliefs toward IOs (as well as regulatory organizations at other levels). Recall from 
Chapter 3 that citizen item nonresponses to corresponding questions in the WVS7 
are notably higher, though also a large majority of citizens expressed an opinion. 

To summarize the most aggregate picture, then, average elite legitimacy beliefs 
vis-a-vis global and national institutions are moderately high, with little difference 
in elite confidence for these two levels of governance. The overall picture leans in 
the direction of “quite a lot of confidence,’ though also falling notably short of an 
average of “2” From this macro perspective, elites are substantially but not strongly 
behind the current status quo of governance, international as well as national. Yet 
sweeping aggregate numbers can hide considerable variation, as we indeed dis- 
cover upon disaggregating the elite data below by organization, by country, and 
by elite sector. 


Patterns by Organization 


As in Chapter 3 for citizen legitimacy beliefs, we first disaggregate the overall av- 
erage elite confidence score for global governance with a comparison across the 
six individual IOs. How much does elite confidence differ depending on the IO in 
question? Variation on these lines would imply that certain features of an IO (such 
as its aims, institutional design, policy performance, etc.) influence the levels of 
elite confidence that this IO obtains. 

As depicted in Figure 4.1, our survey data do indeed show considerable diver- 
gence in elite confidence scores by IO. The range stretches from as high as 2.17 for 
the WHO (strongly in the “quite a lot of confidence” range) to as low as 1.54 for the 
IMF (in the middle of the spectrum). This 0.63 difference gives the WHO clearly 
greater average elite confidence than the IMF. In between these extremes, the UN 
(at 1.89) and the ICC (at 1.86) rise slightly above the overall average of 1.78, while 
the World Bank (at 1.67) and the WTO (at 1.60) fall below the aggregate average. 
Paired t-tests show that—with the exception of the small disparity between the 
UN and the ICC—all means differ significantly (p<0.05). The levels of 1.54-2.17 
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Fig. 4.1 Elite confidence in IOs (individually), five countries pooled 


Notes: Based on data from our five focal countries. The category “IOs” in the figure sums up the 
confidence scores for the six IOs and divides by six. “Gov.’ refers to confidence in the government 
of one’s country. 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


by IO for elites is clearly higher than the levels of 1.23-1.68 by IO seen in Chapter 3 
for citizens at large, foretelling the elite-citizen gaps that emerge more sharply in 
Chapter 5. 

We can further note that three of the six IOs attract markedly higher elite con- 
fidence than national government, while two other IOs score somewhat lower 
than national government, and the World Bank score is even with that for na- 
tional government. Hence, as in the composite scores discussed earlier, we do 
not see a clear rank order by level of governance, where elite confidence in 
global IOs is systematically higher or lower than elite confidence in their national 
government. 

The order of the six IOs suggests that elites, like citizens, tend to hold higher 
confidence in IOs that work on human security issues (composite average of 1.97 
for the ICC, UN, and WHO) as compared with economic IOs (composite aver- 
age of 1.60 for the IMF, World Bank, and WTO). The difference amounts to 0.37 
points on the confidence scale. Indeed, over recent decades the “neoliberalism” 
of the economic triumvirate has received pointed critiques from many govern- 
ments, politicians, civil society associations, media commentators, and academic 
researchers. A more favorable view of the market-friendly economic IOs might be 
expected from business leaders, as our later discussion of variation by elite sectors 
indeed confirms. 
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Fig. 4.2 Distribution of elite confidence in IOs, five countries pooled 


Note: Figures are percentages of the elite samples in our five focal countries. 
Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


This general difference between core human security IOs and core economic 
IOs also comes out starkly when we examine the distribution of elite confidence 
scores, as shown in Figure 4.2. The ICC, UN, and WHO attract decidedly more 
“3” answers (“a great deal of confidence”) than the IMF, World Bank, and WTO. 
The three economic IOs also have a much higher proportion of negative replies 
(“none at all” and “not very much confidence”) than the three human security IOs. 

For all six IOs, a clear plurality of responses (44-56 percent) fall into the “quite 
a lot of confidence” category, reinforcing the conclusion that contemporary elites 
accord moderately high legitimacy to global governance. Strikingly, fully one third 
of respondents give the WHO the highest score of “a great deal of confidence.” In 
contrast, the proportion of elites who assign “a great deal of confidence” to the 
economic IOs is much lower, at 9-15 percent. Likewise, while very few of the sur- 
veyed elites answer “none at all” regarding their confidence in the WHO and the 
UN, this figure averages close to 10 percent for the three economic IOs. 

In most cases, elite survey responses for confidence in IOs cluster toward the 
middle scores of “1” and “2,” suggesting neither strong legitimacy nor strong ille- 
gitimacy beliefs among elites for IOs. The WHO again stands out as an exception, 
with 83 percent of positive scores “2” and “3? (In this context we should recall that 
our survey preceded the COVID-19 pandemic.) The ICC attracts the most polar- 
ized elite opinion, with 29 percent at the extremes of “0” and “3” The other four 
IOs show less polarization, with 73-78 percent of responses concentrated in the 
middle categories of “not very much” and “quite a lot” of confidence. 
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The distribution pattern for elite confidence in national government broadly 
mirrors that for the IOs. Here, too, a plurality of responses (49.3 percent) indicate 
“quite a lot of confidence,” and a large majority of scores (77.80 percent) are clus- 
tered in the middle scores of “1” and “2” rather than at the extremes. Interestingly, 
in Chapter 3 we saw that citizen opinion on national government is much more 
polarized, with three times more “none at all” answers than elites. For elites, the 
proportions of “a great deal of confidence” and “none at all” are most similar be- 
tween national government and the economic IOs. This evidence, too, suggests 
little difference between patterns of elite legitimacy beliefs for global and national 
governance. 

To put these findings in a broader context, we can compare average elite con- 
fidence toward our six focal IOs with assessments of a wider range of 14 global 
governance organizations covered in the elite survey. Figure 4.3 and paired t-tests 
(p<0.001) show that the WHO and UN still rank highest in this larger company 
of institutions, ahead of, for instance, the United Nations Framework Conven- 
tion on Climate Change (UNFCCC). Meanwhile, the World Bank and the WTO 
fall in a similar medium range with ICANN, the FSC, UNSC, and the Group of 
Twenty (G20). Lower average elite confidence goes to the KP and the International 
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Fig. 4.3 Elite confidence in global governance institutions, five countries pooled 


Notes: Based on data from our five focal countries. The category “IOs” sums up the confidence 
scores for the six IOs and divides by six. The category “Region.” presents confidence in the regional 
governance organization for each country. 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 
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Federation of Association Football (FIFA). The composite average of elite confi- 
dence across this larger array of 14 institutions (1.67) is 0.11 scale points lower 
than that for our six focal IOs (1.78). A paired t-test confirms this difference to be 
statistically significant (p<0.001). 

In this wider comparison we also include average elite confidence in regional 
governance institutions. The elite survey asked respondents to indicate their level 
of confidence in a major regional governance organization of which their country 
is a member. For Brazil, this institution is the Mercado Comun do Sul (MERCO- 
SUL); for Germany, the EU; for the Philippines, ASEAN; for Russia, the Shanghai 
Cooperation Organization (SCO); and for the US, the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA). The aggregate confidence score for these five regional in- 
stitutions is, at 1.77, effectively identical to the average for the six global IOs. As 
with national government, then, we see little difference in average elite confidence 
between levels of governance. 

From this wider comparison we see that, albeit within a limited sample of 
14 global bodies, older intergovernmental organizations generally attract higher 
levels of elite confidence than newer institutional designs, such as transgovern- 
mental networks (G20), private global governance (FIFA), and multi-stakeholder 
arrangements (FSC, ICANN, and KP). The average for the nine IOs is 1.74, as 
compared with 1.60 for the three multi-stakeholder bodies, 1.54 for the transgov- 
ernmental network, and 0.81 for the private institution (albeit that scandal-ridden 
FIFA could be an outlier in this regard). 

We should also note that, even among elites, levels of nonresponse are strikingly 
high for several of the new-generation global governance institutions, including 
46.7 percent for ICANN, 49.3 percent for the FSC, and even 59.3 percent for the 
KP. The somewhat higher response rates for ICANN may reflect that organization’s 
major public relations efforts in 2014-16. Recall the much lower elite nonresponse 
rate for the six focal IOs, at between 0.8 percent and 7.4 percent. These results 
indicate that elites are generally more familiar with the major traditional IOs and 
have much less awareness of other arenas of global regulation. 

The broader range of global governance institutions reduces the contrast in elite 
assessments between human security and economic issue areas. ICANN takes the 
average elite confidence score for economic organizations a little higher (from 
1.60 to 1.66), while the addition of the UNFCCC, UNSC, NATO, and KP sub- 
stantially lowers the average score for human security institutions (from 1.97 to 
1.75). In this context, we might recall that the UNSC has long faced criticisms 
from many governmental as well as nongovernmental elites over its member- 
ship and veto arrangements. As for NATO, its score not surprisingly falls due to 
low confidence averages from elites in the nonmember countries Brazil (1.42), 
the Philippines (1.37), and especially Russia (0.63). This evidence underlines that 
comparisons across issue areas can vary depending on the particular institutions 
being considered. 
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In sum, we see that macro aggregate scores—the composite average elite con- 
fidence levels—can hide considerable organizational variation: between one IO 
and another; between one institutional form of global governance and another; 
and between one issue area and another. It goes beyond the present discussion to 
specify the institutional features that might account for these variations, but the 
general point is that organizational contexts matter for levels of elite legitimacy 
beliefs toward global governance. 


Patterns by Country 


Greater complexity in elite opinion of IOs also arises when we take a geograph- 
ical cut and disaggregate the data by country. To what extent and in what ways 
do elites in different countries have varying legitimacy beliefs toward our six fo- 
cal IOs? Such divergences would suggest that elite views of global governance 
(partly) reflect country-specific conditions, possibly including domestic politics, 
economic circumstances, geopolitical positions, and different historical experi- 
ences with IOs. As indicated earlier, in the country comparison we include our 
elite survey data from South Africa. 

Figure 4.4 shows that, with pooled data for the six organizations, average elite 
legitimacy beliefs toward IOs range from close to “quite a lot of confidence” for 
Brazil (1.91) and Germany (1.89) to nearly the midpoint for Russia (1.55) and even 
lower for South Africa (1.43). In between, the Philippines at 1.77 and the US at 1.74 
are closer to the overall aggregate elite confidence score of 1.78. Paired t-tests show 
that average elite confidence in IOs is significantly higher in Brazil and Germany 
compared to the other four countries, and that mean confidence levels are signif- 
icantly higher in the Philippines and the US than in Russia and South Africa. The 
0.48 difference between the highest and lowest country scores is somewhat less 
than the 0.63 difference between the highest and lowest organization scores seen 
earlier, but it still represents a substantial amount of variation.’ 

A comparison of these country-based elite averages with the country-based cit- 
izen averages presented in Chapter 3 shows clear elite-citizen gaps that Chapter 5 
examines in detail. In addition, though, we may here note differences between the 
two sets of data in the rank order of countries. For example, while the citizen sur- 
vey gives the Philippines by far the highest average IO confidence score, the elite 
survey puts the Philippines in third place. While Brazil has the second lowest av- 
erage IO citizen confidence score, its average elite confidence score comes in the 


' The variance decomposition analysis presented in Online Appendix B confirms that more variation 
is situated with IOs than with countries: IO random effects comprise approximately 27 percent of the 
total residual variance and country random effects about 3 percent of the variance. The remaining 
variance is cross-individual variance. 
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Fig. 4.4 Elite confidence in IOs (pooled), by country 
Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


top place. With more consistency, Germany sits in second place for both citizens 
and elites, while Russia takes fifth place in both surveys. The gap between the US 
and the Philippines is negligible (0.03 scale points) for average elite confidence in 
IOs, but substantial (0.59 scale points) for average citizen confidence in IOs. Such 
observations reinforce the importance of considering country contexts. 

In interpreting these results, the aggregate country scores for elite confidence in 
IOs do not suggest much association with domestic politics. For example, we do 
not find any particular relationship between the elite scores and regime type, in 
the way that, as seen in Chapter 3, higher citizen confidence in IOs corresponds 
fairly well with the degree of liberal democracy as measured by V-Dem. In contrast, 
the average elite ratings of IOs do not align with the strength of liberal democ- 
racy. Such a logic would have placed Germany and the US at the high end, the 
Philippines and Russia at the low end, and Brazil and South Africa in the middle. 

In comparison with the citizen data, where evidence is somewhat mixed for a 
link between levels of citizen confidence in IOs and a country’s level of populist do- 
mestic politics, the elite figures show even less association between a lower level of 
country confidence in IOs and a rise of populism. Elites in Brazil, the Philippines, 
and the US—three countries that experienced significant populist upsurges during 
the survey period—return aggregate scores of close to “quite a lot of confidence” 
in IOs. Also Germany, which witnessed some notable “alt-right” mobilization at 
the time of the survey, still returns an average elite assessment of nearly “quite 
a lot of confidence” in IOs. Perhaps some reverse dynamics are at play in these 
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countries, where populist challenges at the grass-roots level prompt reassertions 
of liberal internationalist values among elites. In contrast, President Jacob Zuma's 
populism may have influenced South Africa’s lower level of elite confidence in IOs, 
and populist anti-west rhetoric from Vladimir Putin may have encouraged some 
lower Russian elite confidence in IOs. 

Turning to world order considerations, the elite confidence scores by country 
do not reveal an obvious geo-economic pattern. Like the citizen data, the elite 
evidence does not show a consistent so-called “North-South divide” that is often 
discussed in relation to global governance. While South Africa in the Global South 
presents a strikingly lower elite average than Germany and the US in the Global 
North, Brazil returns the highest elite mean of all, and the Philippines comes in 
third, ahead of the US. 

As for geopolitics, our data show a modest 0.19-point divide in elite confidence 
for IOs between “established powers” Germany and US, on the one hand (joint 
average 1.82), and “(re)emergent powers” Brazil, Russia and South Africa, on the 
other (joint average 1.63) (Tallberg and Verhaegen 2020). Recall from Chapter 3 
that, without South Africa, the citizen data indicate a similar difference between 
the two “old powers” (joint average confidence 1.37) and the two “new powers” 
(joint average confidence 1.15). 

To seek further clarification of between-country variations in the elite data, we 
may examine within-country breakdowns by IO, as shown in Figure 4.5. Indeed, 
we see that differences between the lowest and the highest IO confidence scores in 
each country are generally quite considerable: 0.44 points on the confidence scale 
for the US; 0.64 points for Russia; 0.75 points for South Africa; 0.83 points for 
Germany and the Philippines; and 0.85 points for Brazil. Hence, in respect of elites 
as well as citizens, it would be overly simplistic to speak of a “Brazilian,” “German,” 
“Philippine,” Russian; “South African,” or “US” view on the overall legitimacy of 
global governance. Much depends on the IO in question (and, as we will see later, 
on the elite sector under consideration). 

For certain IOs, elite scores and rank orders are quite consistent between the 
six countries. Thus, the WHO is always toward the top end and the IMF is, with 
the exception of the US, always toward the bottom. The WHO everywhere attracts 
“quite a lot of confidence” or more, regardless of the country’s particular experi- 
ences of global health matters. Meanwhile, elite skepticism toward the IMF arises 
both in countries with large votes at the institution and no experience of IMF loans 
(US, Germany), as well as in countries with small votes and intense experience of 
IMF conditionality (Brazil, Philippines, Russia, South Africa). 

For other IOs, elite confidence scores and rank orders can be quite divergent 
between countries. In a particularly striking case, average elite confidence in the 
ICC ranges from highs of 2.45 in Germany and 1.99 in Brazil to lows of 1.38 in 
Russia and 1.20 in South Africa. The very high score in Germany may reflect a 
strong elite faith there in a liberal-cosmopolitan world order. In contrast, many 
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Fig. 4.5 Elite confidence in IOs (individually), by country 
Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


elites in Africa have charged that the ICC works on double standards between their 
continent and other parts of the world, while many elites in Russia have accused 
“the West” of using human rights for geostrategic purposes (Vilmer 2016). 

Conversely, elites in Russia give the UN a comparatively high average confi- 
dence score, arguably since their country holds greater status in that IO. Moreover, 
the UN tends to operate in a realist power politics mode to which Russian foreign 
policy is historically accustomed. Not surprisingly, the three economic IOs ob- 
tain the highest confidence scores from elites in the US, given that their country 
plays a leading role in these organizations and tends to benefit from their policy 
frameworks. Somewhat unexpected is the low confidence score in South Africa for 
the UN, given that organization’s prominence in the anti-apartheid struggle, but 
perhaps historical memories have faded after 30 years. 

Importantly also, these within-country between-IO figures show that, however 
low the overall country average, elites in each country give at least one IO “quite 
a lot of confidence,’ something that we do not see in the citizen data. At the same 
time, no matter how high the overall country average, elites in each country also 
give at least one IO a score near the midpoint of the confidence scale. Hence, again, 
the overall aggregate score of 1.78 for elite confidence in IOs encompasses very 
substantial variation. 

The importance of country context also comes to the fore if we reorganize the 
country data by IO, as in Figure 4.6. Now we see that none of the six IOs ob- 
tains a consistent level of elite confidence across the six countries. Instead, the 
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Fig. 4.6 Variation between countries in elite confidence in IOs, by IO 
Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


country-based IO averages vary by at least 0.39 points (in the case of the IMF) to 
as much as 1.25 points on the confidence scale (in the case of the ICC). 

The distinction observed earlier at aggregate level between the three human se- 
curity IOs and the three economic IOs generally holds up in the disaggregated 
country data. Elites in Brazil, Germany, and the Philippines give their three high- 
est mean confidence scores to the WHO, UN, and ICC, while their lowest three 
averages go to the WTO, World Bank, and IMF. The broad pattern also applies to 
Russia and South Africa, except that third place goes to an economic IO in these 
countries, and the ICC drops to fourth and sixth place, respectively. Further qual- 
ifying the general tendency, US elites put the World Bank in second place and the 
ICC last. 

Fluctuations between countries are not limited to IOs, as average elite confi- 
dence in national government varies by 0.75 points, with Brazil at a low of 1.33 
and Germany at a high of 2.08. Also note that elite confidence in national govern- 
ment is higher than in five of the six IOs in South Africa, but lower than in all six 
IOs in the US. Elite confidence scores for national government also rank higher 
than most IOs in Russia and lower than most IOs in the Philippines. Hence, while 
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our aggregate elite survey data show that confidence in international and national 
institutions is quite similar, disaggregation by country indicates much divergence 
between the two levels of governance. 

In sum, the preceding discussion underlines that average elite confidence in 
IOs varies considerably by country. These differences amount to as much as 0.48 
points on the confidence scale between one country aggregate and another; up to 
0.85 points between one IO and another in the same country; and as high as 1.25 
points between one country and another for the same IO. While it goes beyond 
the present discussion to establish whether certain country circumstances consis- 
tently generate such variations, we can draw the general conclusion that country 
context matters for elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. 


Patterns by Elite Sector 


After the preceding breakdowns of the evidence by organization and by country, 
our third main cut into the aggregate data on elite confidence in IOs follows social- 
sectoral lines. Here we distinguish between the six categories of elites covered in 
our survey: namely, leaders in business, civil society, government bureaucracy, 
media, political parties, and research. The motivating proposition is that elite 
legitimacy beliefs toward global governance can vary by vocation: i.e., that aca- 
demics, activists, entrepreneurs, journalists, officials, and politicians could assess 
IOs differently because of the diverse aims and mindsets that mark their respective 
occupations. In this case, sectoral characteristics might also influence elite legiti- 
macy beliefs toward IOs, much as social categories revealed variations by class and 
age groups in the citizen data in Chapter 3. 

Indeed, as indicated in Figure 4.7, average legitimacy beliefs toward our six IOs 
by elite sector range from a high of 1.94 (“quite a lot of confidence”) in the case of 
government bureaucracy to a low of 1.55 (near the middle of the scale) in the case 
of civil society. In between the extremes, we find research leaders (1.85) and busi- 
ness leaders (1.83) around the aggregate mean of 1.78, while media elites (1.70) and 
political party elites (1.69) fall somewhat below the overall average. The difference 
between the highest and lowest confidence scores by elite sector amounts to 0.39 
scale points. While this figure is less than for organizations (0.63) and for coun- 
tries (0.48), the variation remains notable and statistically significant (confirmed 
by paired t-tests, p<0.001). 

These between-sector differences in elite confidence toward IOs are perhaps 
not so surprising. For example, since IOs are regulatory bureaucracies, we might 
expect government officials to view sister organizations with a degree of sym- 
pathy (either built-in or as a result of government involvement with the IO in 
question). Meanwhile, substantial liberal-internationalist dispositions in academic 
circles might help to boost the relative legitimacy beliefs for IOs in research 
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Fig. 4.7 Flite confidence in IOs (pooled), by sector 


Note: Based on data from our five focal countries. 
Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


quarters. Conversely, greater skepticism toward (international) bureaucratic au- 
thority could reflect the watchdog role of civil society activists, as well as political 
parties and journalists. Thus, certain elite sectors are vocationally more disposed 
than others to endorse or criticize IOs. 

As seen in Figure 4.8, further within-sector disaggregation by IOs reveals still 
more variation in elite confidence levels, much as we saw earlier regarding within- 
country breakdowns by IOs. The spreads between IO scores in the respective elite 
groups amount to as much as 0.49 scale points for government bureaucracy, 0.51 
points for business, 0.64 points for media, 0.70 points for research, 0.84 points for 
political parties, and 0.93 points for civil society. Thus, while civil society leaders 
across the five countries on average regard the WHO with “quite a lot of confi- 
dence” (2.09), they view the WTO with “not very much confidence” (1.16). Given 
such divergences, it is overly simplistic to speak of an “academic,” “bureaucratic,” 
“business,” “civil society,” “media,” or “political party” view of legitimacy in global 
governance: much depends on the IO at hand. 

Indeed, every elite sector regards certain IOs (especially the WHO and the UN) 
with “quite a lot of confidence.’ In addition, over half (19 of 36) of the sectoral 
confidence scores for our six focal IOs come in at over 1.80, once again giving 
an overall picture of moderately high elite legitimacy beliefs toward global gover- 
nance. Yet almost a fifth (19 percent) of the sectoral scores for IOs fall at or below 
the midpoint of 1.50. These numbers include some of the lowest confidence scores, 
especially among civil society elites vis-a-vis the IMF, World Bank, and WTO, for 
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Fig. 4.8 Elite confidence in IOs (individually), by sector 


Note: Based on data from our five focal countries. 
Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


which the averages are close to “not very much confidence.” In contrast, and as 
anticipated earlier, business elites give the market-friendly economic IOs among 
the highest scores, near to “quite a lot of confidence.” 

Business circles are thereby the only sector to deviate from the pattern whereby 
elites have higher confidence in human security IOs than economic IOs. For the 
other five elite sectors, the WHO, UN, and ICC obtain the three highest scores, 
while the WTO, World Bank, and IMF receive the three lowest scores. Even busi- 
ness elites rate the UN and WHO highest among the six IOs; the issue divide only 
breaks down because of decidedly lower business confidence in the ICC. 

Turning to comparison between international and national levels of gover- 
nance, political elites (from government bureaucracy and political parties) accord 
relatively high confidence scores to national government, just as they do to IOs. 
In contrast, all four sectors of societal elites (business, civil society, media, and 
research) have substantially lower average confidence in national government, 
according between 0.22 and 0.31 points more confidence to IOs (the combined 
average). 

To round off, the foregoing analysis indicates that average elite confidence in IOs 
varies notably between the six categories of elites covered in our survey. The varia- 
tion runs as high as 0.39 points between one elite sector and another, and as much 
as 0.93 points between one IO and another within the same elite sector. While it 
goes beyond the scope of the current analysis to determine whether certain fea- 
tures of the respective elite sectors systematically produce these variations, we can 
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conclude that sectoral affiliation matters for elite legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has analyzed levels and patterns of elite legitimacy beliefs toward IOs, 
based on data from the LegGov Elite Survey undertaken in 2017-19. To be sure, 
the evidence base for this discussion has its limitations, focusing on only six IOs 
(plus a wider range of 14 bodies), six countries, six elite sectors, and one moment 
in time. Future surveys will hopefully expand the institutional, geographical, so- 
cial, and historical scope of the data. For now, though, the LegGov Elite Survey 
has no equal in its breadth, such that the picture presented in this chapter offers 
unprecedented detail and nuance about how political and societal leaders assess 
global governance. 

The analysis in this chapter leads to five general conclusions on elite views of 
global governance, on the same points discussed for public opinion in the con- 
clusion to Chapter 3. First, we have seen that, overall, the sampled elites from 
six sectors in six countries today regard six IOs with moderately high levels of 
legitimacy. This general contemporary elite evaluation of global governance is def- 
initely positive, in spite of an environment marked by stagnant multilateralism, 
an unstable world order, and widespread populist anti-globalism. That said, the 
composite picture is not one of elite exuberance about current global governance, 
either. In terms of the most encompassing aggregate—i.e., the umbrella average of 
1.78—contemporary world elite opinion shows neither a legitimacy boon nor a 
legitimacy crisis toward IOs, and instead suggests moderate satisfaction with the 
status quo. 

Second, this chapter, like the previous chapter on public opinion, has un- 
derlined that macro aggregates of average elite legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance contain many and often very substantial variations. Elite confidence 
scores for IOs range from quite negative to highly positive, depending on the IO, 
the country, and the elite sector in question. It is therefore a simplification to speak 
even of a “Brazilian elite” opinion or a “business elite” perspective on IOs in gen- 
eral. Context matters, a lot. Hence, we must exercise substantial caution when 
contemplating how future developments might influence elite legitimacy beliefs 
toward global governance. Given the large variations described in this chapter, it 
is most unlikely that all elite legitimacy perceptions will respond similarly to one 
or the other event or institutional reform. Thus, those who seek to enhance (or to 
undermine) general elite legitimacy toward global governance face a complex task. 

Third, as in the citizen data, we observe a broad distinction in average elite le- 
gitimacy beliefs between the three human security IOs and the three economic 
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IOs. Higher confidence scores go to the WHO, UN, and ICC relative to the WTO, 
World Bank, and IMF in the full elite sample, as well as in most country and sector 
subsamples. However, this difference between issue areas narrows considerably 
when the elite survey looks beyond the six focal IOs to a larger sample of global 
governance institutions. 

Fourth, as with the public opinion data in Chapter 3, elite legitimacy beliefs 
generally do not show a major difference between international and national in- 
stitutions. Average elite confidence for the two levels of governance differs by only 
0.11 points (in favor of the international level). Disaggregated averages by IOs and 
by elite sector consistently place national government toward the middle of the 
rankings, with slightly more IOs receiving higher mean scores than national gov- 
ernment. Larger contrasts between views of the two levels of governance appear 
in relation to countries: elites rate national government higher than most IOs in 
Germany, Russia, and South Africa, but lower than all IOs in Brazil and the US. 
On the whole, though, we can say that IOs attract neither higher nor (in particular) 
lower elite legitimacy beliefs than national government. 

Fifth and finally, some initial comparisons in this chapter have shown that elite 
and public opinions on IOs often diverge. For example, elites and citizens often 
rate IOs in different rank orders. Most importantly for this book, the LegGov 
survey data on elite confidence in IOs deliver consistently higher figures than 
the WVS7 data on citizen confidence. The next chapter elaborates on the na- 
ture and extent of this evident elite-—citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance. 


5 
Mapping the Elite-Citizen Gap 


The preceding two chapters have examined the legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance of respectively citizens and elites. We have observed that, within both 
populations, levels of legitimacy for IOs vary across organizations, countries, so- 
cial categories, and elite sectors. We have also seen that patterns of legitimacy 
beliefs toward IOs often differ between citizens on the one hand and elites on 
the other. In particular, a comparison of figures in Chapters 3 and 4 points to 
the existence of a “gap” between generally higher elite approval for IOs relative 
to the general public. The present chapter explores the extent and variation of that 
legitimacy gap in detail. 

As discussed in Chapter 1, the question of an elite-citizen divide in legitimacy 
beliefs toward global governance has considerable prominence today. In particu- 
lar, the current wave of populism includes a marked rejection among many citizens 
of the purported globalism of establishment leaders in politics and society. Mobi- 
lization of public opposition to globalization and global governance has figured 
conspicuously in the saga of Brexit, the growth of right-wing nationalist parties 
across Europe, and the presidencies of Rodrigo Duterte in the Philippines, Donald 
Trump in the US, and Jair Bolsonaro in Brazil. 

To be sure, the gap could in principle fall on opposite lines, with citizens ac- 
cording global governance greater legitimacy than elites. For instance, situations 
could arise where certain elites feel acutely threatened by global governance, say, 
because of sanctions that specifically target them. Or elites in especially weak states 
could feel deeply frustrated by their incapacity to influence global governance. Or 
citizens at large might in some circumstances perceive IOs as a more legitimate 
arena of governance when they are strongly disillusioned with their national polit- 
ical system and its elites. However, in most cases we expect (for reasons theorized 
in Chapter 6 and empirically tested in Chapter 9) that elites would on the whole 
attribute more legitimacy to global governance than the general public. 

A notable gap between higher elite and lower public legitimacy vis-a-vis global 
governance could have substantial problematic consequences. For one thing, com- 
munication between leaders and citizens at large about global governance can be 
complicated if the two groups have markedly different perceptions of the issue. 
Moreover, elites who mainly do the global governing can face greater difficulties 
to construct and implement global policies when public opinion gives those 
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endeavors decidedly lower approval. Normatively, too, an elite-citizen gap in legit- 
imacy for global governance raises critical questions about political representation 
and democratic accountability, as elaborated in Chapters 1 and 10. 

Yet, important as this elite-citizen gap may be, it has received little research at- 
tention. As indicated in our review of “the state of the art” in Chapter 1, hardly 
any existing academic literature specifically addresses the elite-citizen divide re- 
garding legitimacy in global governance (Kim 2019; Kertzer 2020). In particular, 
systematic empirical evidence to compare citizen and elite views of global gov- 
ernance is lacking. No previous study of this issue has assembled large-n data 
that covers multiple IOs, multiple countries, and multiple social sectors, as we 
do here. Establishing how far elites and citizens diverge in their perceptions of IO 
legitimacy—and how the size of that gap varies across different organizational and 
societal contexts—can contribute importantly to knowledge and policy for future 
global governance. 

This chapter assesses whether we indeed observe substantial gaps between elites 
and citizens in terms of their legitimacy beliefs toward IOs. We further enquire 
whether such a gap is larger for some IOs than for others, for some countries than 
for others, and for some elite sectors (i.e., government bureaucracy, political par- 
ties, business, civil society, media, research) than for others. When presenting such 
differences, we reflect on contextual circumstances of the IOs, the countries, and 
the sectors that might shape the variation. 

In detailing levels and patterns of an elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs to- 
ward global governance, this chapter draws on the same survey data regarding the 
same six IOs and five countries that inform our analysis throughout this book. We 
thus examine how populations in Brazil, Germany, the Philippines, Russia, and 
the US may exhibit an elite-citizen divide in their assessments of the ICC, IMF, 
UN, World Bank, WHO, and WTO. Data on citizen views come from the WVS7, 
while data on elite opinion derive from the LegGov Elite Survey, both undertaken 
during the period 2017-19. As elsewhere, we measure legitimacy with the indica- 
tor of “confidence; on a scale from 0 (“none at all”) to 3 (“a great deal”). Recall 
Chapter 2 for a full elaboration of the research design. 

In relation to these data, we indeed find that a notable difference exists between 
average elite confidence and average citizen confidence vis-a-vis global gover- 
nance. The gap arises in the aggregate data (pooled across all IOs, all countries, 
and all elite sectors), as well as separately in respect of each of the six IOs, four of 
the five countries, and each of the six elite sectors. That said, the size of the gap 
differs considerably between one IO and another, one country and another, and 
one sector and another. 

The remainder of this chapter specifies these findings in the same five steps as 
the preceding chapters on citizen and elite opinion taken separately. Thus, we 
first calculate the aggregate gap from the composite data and find that, overall, 
elites on average accord distinctly more legitimacy to the six IOs collectively than 
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citizens. An elite-—citizen confidence gap of broadly similar size prevails in relation 
to national government. We further discover that elites are generally aware of the 
existence of this gap in legitimacy beliefs and realize that citizen approval of IOs 
tends to be lower than their own. 

Second, the chapter disaggregates data for the elite-citizen gap by the six IOs 
and, as in the citizen and elite analyses of preceding chapters, discovers variation. 
In general, the gap is larger with respect to IOs in the area of human security (UN, 
WHO, and ICC) than the economic IOs (World Bank, IMF, and WTO). Interest- 
ingly, elites in general underestimate the extent of the gap in relation to the human 
security IOs, believing that citizen evaluations are closer to elite views than they 
actually are, but overestimate its size in relation to the economic IOs, believing 
that public opinion is further from elite perspectives than it actually is. 

Third, we disaggregate the evidence by country and in this respect also find 
notable variation. The gap between average elite and citizen confidence in IOs is 
considerably larger in Brazil than in the other four countries. In the Philippines, 
meanwhile, the difference is actually negative, with citizens on average having 
slightly more confidence in IOs than elites. Further variation in the size of the legit- 
imacy gap arises when we examine the six IOs individually in each country. Here 
the distinction between human security IOs and economic IOs becomes more 
nuanced, with sometimes a larger elite—citizen gap in relation to the IMF and the 
World Bank and sometimes a smaller gap in relation to the ICC, UN, and WHO. 
The size of the elite-citizen legitimacy gap vis-à-vis their national government also 
varies between countries, sometimes being larger than the gap vis-a-vis IOs and 
sometimes being smaller. 

Fourth, the chapter disaggregates the data by elite sector to reveal variation in 
the size of the legitimacy gap toward IOs depending on the type of elite in question. 
The gap is larger for bureaucratic, research, and business elites than for media, 
partisan-political, and civil society elites. Comparing across issue areas, leaders 
in civil society, media, political parties, and research follow the general pattern 
of having a larger legitimacy gap with citizens in respect of human security IOs 
relative to economic IOs; however, the opposite holds for business elites, whose 
gap with citizens is decidedly larger regarding the IMF, World Bank, and WTO. 
Strikingly, civil society elites on average have similar or less confidence relative to 
citizens in the three economic IOs. 

Fifth and finally, the concluding section of the chapter consolidates our analysis 
with five general findings about the size and patterns of an elite-citizen gap in 
legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. 


The Overall Picture 


We begin by examining our data as a whole, in regard to three points. First, we as- 
semble evidence covering all six focal IOs and all five focal countries to determine 
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whether and how far an elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance exists in this overall aggregate. Second, we compare this composite 
confidence divide vis-a-vis IOs with the overall elite-citizen gap in confidence vis- 
a-vis national government (pooling data from the five countries), in order to see 
how far the elite-citizen divergence in attitudes is particular to global governance. 
Third, we examine at the aggregate level how elites perceive that the general public 
in their country assesses the IOs. In this way we can compare elites’ estimation of 
their gap with citizens regarding confidence in IOs with its actual extent. 

Overall, we observe in Figure 5.1 that elites have significantly more confidence 
in IOs than citizens at large. While elites on average lean toward “quite a lot of 
confidence” in IOs (1.78), citizens on average are situated a little below the mid- 
point between “not very much confidence” and “quite a lot of confidence” in IOs 
(1.43). The gap for the aggregate sample therefore amounts to a striking 0.35 on 
the 3-point scale. On this measure, elites across the five countries accord global 
governance notably more legitimacy than citizens at large. 

Yet this confidence gap is not limited to IOs. Figure 5.1 also shows an elite- 
citizen divide in our five focal countries pooled with respect to confidence in 
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Fig. 5.1 Elite-citizen gap in confidence by IO, five countries pooled 
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Notes: Graph shows mean values for all five countries, comparing elites with citizens in their 
respective countries. The gap size indicates the differences between elite and citizen means on the 
0-3 scale. Due to rounding, some numbers for the average gap mav not correspond with the 
difference between the elite and citizen averages. Poststratification weights are used for the citizen 
data, equally weighing the countries. Across all IOs, differences in mean confidence between elites 
and citizens are statistically significant (Wald tests, p<0.001). 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey and WVS7. 
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national government. The average confidence level for political and societal lead- 
ers (1.67) is again decidedly higher than that for the general population (1.38). The 
gap of 0.29 for national government is somewhat smaller than the gap of 0.35 for 
IOs, but still substantial. This evidence suggests that the elite-citizen gap is not 
particular to governance at the global level, but extends also to governance at the 
national level. 

Turning now to elite perceptions of their confidence gap with citizens, Figure 5.2 
shows that, taking all six IOs and all five countries in sum, political and soci- 
etal leaders are generally aware that they hold global governance in higher regard 
than the public at large. While the elites give the IOs a mean confidence rat- 
ing of 1.78, they on average estimate citizen confidence in those IOs to lie at 
1.65. Yet this perceived gap of 0.13 is considerably less, by 0.22, than the actual 
divergence of 0.35. On this measure, too, elites would appear to be “out of touch” 
with their wider society. In contrast, elites’ supposition about citizen confidence 
in the national government is, on average, close to the actual mark. Indeed, the 
estimation by the sampled elites of citizens’ confidence in their national govern- 
ment (1.33) is statistically not significantly different from the actually observed 
level (1.38). 
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Fig. 5.2 Elite estimation of citizen confidence in IOs 


Notes: Graph shows mean values for all six elite sectors, pooling elites and citizens from all 
countries. Poststratification weights are used for the citizen data, equally weighing the countries. 
The difference between citizens’ confidence and the estimation of their confidence by elites is 
significant for the WHO, UN, WTO, IMF, and for the six IOs on average (Wald test, p<0.05). The 
nonsignificant Wald tests suggest that the elites accurately estimated citizen confidence in the ICC, 
World Bank, and their national government. 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey and WVS7. 
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To summarize the macro picture, then, we do find an elite-citizen gap of 
some magnitude regarding legitimacy beliefs toward global governance, and elites 
in general underestimate the extent of that gap by some measure. Yet, as our 
analyses in other chapters repeatedly show, aggregate calculations can mask 
considerable variations in relation to specific IOs, specific countries, and spe- 
cific social categories. We now turn to such more nuanced perspectives on the 
elite-—citizen gap. 


Patterns by Organization 


As in the previous two chapters, we first disaggregate the overall elite—citizen gap 
in confidence vis-a-vis global governance with a comparison across the six IOs 
taken individually. How much does the gap diverge between one IO and another? 
Moreover, how much do elites’ estimations of their gap with citizens differ between 
the ICC, IMF, UN, World Bank, WHO, and WTO? Variations of this kind would 
suggest that certain qualities of the IOs, such as their issue areas of concern or their 
modus operandi, affect the size of the elite-citizen confidence gap. 

Looking again at Figure 5.1, we see that an elite—citizen legitimacy gap prevails 
for each of the six IOs, with data pooled across the five countries. Yet, although a 
gap exists for every IO, the extent of the divergence ranges from well above to well 
below the aggregate average of 0.35. Thus, while the difference between average 
elite and citizen assessments of the WTO is a more modest 0.20, the average gap 
regarding the WHO is a more substantial 0.50. In respect of the other focal IOs, we 
find gaps on the 3-point scale amounting to 0.30 for the IMF, 0.36 for the World 
Bank, 0.44 for the ICC, and 0.45 for the UN. 

Again, for comparison the aggregate figure for the elite-citizen gap in confi- 
dence vis-a-vis their national government is 0.29. Thus, in terms of individual IOs, 
only the WTO at 0.20 has a smaller divide between elite and citizen assessments 
than national government. For the IMF at 0.30 the gap is similar to that for na- 
tional government. Evaluations of the other four IOs show a larger elite-citizen 
divergence than for national government. 

Comparing these levels across the six IOs, we see that the elite-citizen confi- 
dence gap tends to be relatively larger in respect of the three human security IOs 
and relatively smaller in respect of the three economic IOs. On the 3-point scale, 
differences between average elite and citizen assessments are narrower (0.20-0.36) 
regarding the IMF, World Bank, and WTO, but wider (0.44-0.50) regarding the 
ICC, UN, and WHO. This pattern suggests that, on the whole, elites come closer 
to sharing public misgivings about the economic IOs, but have decidedly more 
enthusiasm than citizens at large for the human security IOs. 

Still more between-IO variation appears if we compare the elite-citizen gap 
for each IO broken down by country, as shown in Figure 5.3. We then see that 
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Fig. 5.3 Flite-citizen gap in confidence by IO, five 
countries individually 


Notes: Graph shows mean values for all five countries, comparing 
elites with citizens in their respective countries. The gap size 
indicates the differences between elite and citizen means on the 0-3 
scale. Due to rounding, some totals for the average gap may not 
correspond with the difference between the elite and citizen 
averages. Poststratification weights are used for the citizen data, 
equally weighing the countries. All differences in mean confidence 
between elites and citizens are statistically significant at p<0.001 
(Wald test), except for the ICC, WTO, and national government in 
Russia; the World Bank in the Philippines (p<0.01); and the ICC, 
UN, and WHO in the Philippines. 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey and WVS7. 
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the aggregate gap for the WTO of 0.20 encompasses a range from 0.50 in Brazil 
to -0.37 in the Philippines. Thus, while elites in Brazil on average accord the 
WTO substantially more confidence than the general public in that country, in 
the Philippines it is the citizens who accord the WTO substantially more con- 
fidence than the political and societal leaders in that country. The difference 
between the two extremes is no less than 0.87. A similar pattern emerges regarding 
the IMF, for which the aggregate gap of 0.30 covers country variation from 0.54 in 
Brazil to —0.31 in the Philippines, or a spread of 0.85. For the World Bank, the size 
of the elite-citizen divide ranges from 0.58 in the US to —0.25 in the Philippines, 
again widely contrasting observations by 0.83. 

Similarly large between-country variations also appear in respect of the size of 
the elite-citizen gap for the human security IOs. Regarding the ICC, the elite- 
citizen divergence ranges from a meagre and not statistically significant gap of 0.03 
in the Philippines to a full 0.80 in Brazil (difference of 0.77). For the UN, the gap 
varies from a not statistically significant divergence of 0.09 in the Philippines to a 
whopping 0.94 in Russia (difference of 0.85). For the WHO, the divide stretches 
from another not statistically significant gap of 0.12 in the Philippines to a very 
sizable difference of 0.92 in Brazil (difference of 0.80). Hence, between-country 
variations in the extent of the gap are more or less equally big for both economic 
and human security IOs. 

However, if we remove the Philippines from consideration, then between- 
country fluctuation in the size of the gap reduces considerably in respect of the 
economic IOs: to 0.23 for the WTO; 0.15 for the IMF; and just 0.10 for the 
World Bank. In contrast, between-country variation in the extent of the elite— 
citizen gap remains more substantial for the human security IOs: at 0.51 for the 
ICC; and 0.59 for both the UN and the WHO. Hence, leaving aside the Philip- 
pines as an outlier yields a different picture, where elite—citizen gaps are relatively 
similar across countries for the economic IOs and quite varying for the human 
security IOs. This observation suggests that country-specific circumstances mat- 
ter as well as IO-specific conditions—something for further reflection in the next 
section. 

Comparing the international and national levels, we observe even larger 
between-country variation in elite-citizen gaps regarding confidence in the na- 
tional government. In the Philippines, elites have substantially less confidence in 
their national government than citizens (a difference of —0.54). At the other ex- 
treme, elites in Germany have considerably more confidence in their national 
government than citizens (a difference of 0.76). Removing the Philippines as an 
outlier, we observe an average confidence gap vis-a-vis national government for 
the other four countries (0.52) whose extent is similar to that regarding the human 
security IOs. 

Turning to elite estimations of citizen confidence in the individual IOs, as 
shown in Figure 5.2, we again see a variable picture. Elites on average considerably 
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overestimate citizen confidence in the WHO (1.99 versus 1.67) and the UN (1.58 
versus 1.36). In contrast, their assumptions correspond closely to actual citizen 
views of the ICC (1.43 versus 1.42) and the World Bank (1.28 versus 1.31). Mean- 
while, elites underestimate citizen confidence in the WTO (1.30 versus 1.39) and, 
especially, the IMF (1.00 versus 1.24). Thus elites’ underestimation (by 0.22) of 
their aggregate confidence gap with citizens regarding IOs, noted in the previous 
section, is mainly driven by major overestimations of citizen confidence in the 
WHO and the UN, which are only partly offset by the major underestimation of 
citizen confidence in the IMF. 

These divergences between perceived and actual views are interesting. Elites in 
general appear to assume that the public at large is more drawn to the health and 
peace agendas of the WHO and the UN than prevails in practice. Conversely, elites 
anticipate that citizens are still more critical of the “neoliberal” IMF than proves 
to be the case. 

In sum, much as we see that citizen confidence varies by IO in Chapter 3 and 
elite confidence varies by IO in Chapter 4, so the extent of the elite-citizen confi- 
dence gap also varies by IO. The difference in gap size between one IO and another 
can be as much as 0.30 (between the WTO at 0.20 and the WHO at 0.50). Often, al- 
beit not always, the variation in gap size shows distinct patterns for economic IOs 
on the one hand and human security IOs on the other, as we also see on several 
occasions in previous chapters with respect to citizen and elite evaluations viewed 
separately. Taken together with evidence from the preceding two chapters regard- 
ing patterns by organization, these data suggest that institutional qualities play a 
role in shaping legitimacy beliefs in global governance, alongside the individual- 
level factors that we give more particular attention in Part III of this book. 


Patterns by Country 


We now switch our primary focus of comparison from IOs to countries. Do the 
level and patterns of elite-citizen gaps in legitimacy beliefs toward global gover- 
nance differ depending on the country in question? Do elites in certain countries 
make more (or less) accurate estimations of citizen views of IOs? If so, then 
country-related circumstances could influence the particular contours of the gap. 
For example, the between-IO comparisons above have already indicated that the 
Philippines deviates from the other focal countries in our study by showing an 
overall reverse gap between elites and citizens. 

Looking at Figure 5.4, we indeed see marked divergences from the aggregate 
elite—citizen confidence gap of 0.35 when we examine the five countries individu- 
ally. In fact, the average gap by country is larger than the aggregate gap in four of 
the five cases: namely, 0.43 in the US; 0.48 in Germany; 0.51 in Russia; and 0.63 in 
Brazil. The overall mean comes down to 0.35 owing to a highly contrary result in 
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Fig. 5.4 Elite-citizen gap in confidence by country, pooled IOs 


Notes: Graph shows mean values for all five countries, comparing elites with citizens in their 
respective countries. The gap size indicates the differences between elite and citizen means on the 
0-3 scale. Due to rounding, some totals for the average gap may not correspond with the difference 
between the elite and citizen averages. Poststratification weights are used for the citizen data. Across 
all countries, differences in mean confidence between elites and citizens are statistically significant 
(Wald test, p<0.05 for the Philippines, p<0.001 for the other countries). 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey and WVS7. 


the Philippines, where elites on average have slightly less confidence (—0.12) in the 
six IOs pooled relative to the general public. 

Variation in the extent of the elite-citizen gap between Brazil, Germany, Russia, 
and the US shows no clear and obvious pattern. True, the two traditional-power, 
higher-income, and more liberal-democratic countries (Germany and the US) 
have smaller gaps than the two emerging-power, middle-income, and less liberal- 
democratic countries (Brazil and Russia). However, the difference of 0.03 between 
the average elite—-citizen gaps for Germany and Russia is negligible. Moreover, 
the smallest elite-citizen gap of all appears for the Philippines as a geopoliticallv 
marginalized, lower-middle-income, and less liberal-democratic country. 

How exceptional is the result for the Philippines? We might surmise that the 
populist Duterte government brings elite views closer to citizens, but then we 
should expect a narrower gap also to arise in Trump’s US and Bolsonaro’s Brazil, 
which does not appear, unless those two countries previously had an even greater 
gulf between leaders and the general public. Perhaps the Philippines represents a 
broader pattern of smaller elite-—citizen differences vis-à-vis IOs among lower- and 
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lower-middle-income countries, or among countries in (East and Southeast) Asia. 
Yet only research of further such countries could answer these speculations. 

Next we look more specifically at within-country differences in the size of the 
elite-citizen confidence gap by IO, as depicted in Figure 5.5. Here we see that, 
in Brazil, the average gap of 0.63 for the six IOs together encompasses a range 
from a low of 0.50 for the WTO to a high of 0.92 for the WHO. The pooled IO 
average gap of 0.51 in Russia contains IO-specific gaps that are as little as 0.27 
for the WTO and as big as 0.94 for the UN. In Germany, the gap of 0.48 for the 
aggregated IOs includes a smallest elite-citizen divergence of 0.33 for the WHO 
and a largest divergence of 0.76 for the ICC. The overall country gap of 0.43 in 
the US incorporates a narrower gap of 0.35 for the UN and a wider gap of 0.58 for 
the World Bank. In the Philippines, the aggregate gap of -0.12 comprises a range 
from —0.37 for the WTO to 0.12 for the WHO. Hence, between-country variation 
in the size of the elite-citizen confidence gap is quite considerable in respect of 
individual IOs. 

These within-country comparisons do not show the consistent distinction be- 
tween economic IOs and human security IOs that appears in our earlier aggregate 
analysis of IOs. The issue-area difference does hold up in Brazil, where the elite- 
citizen confidence gaps for the WTO, IMF, and World Bank are all clearly smaller 
than those for the UN, ICC, and WHO. In the Philippines, a negative gap prevails 
for the three economic IOs (i.e., elites are more skeptical than citizens), while no 
statistically significant gap appears for the three human security IOs. However, 
the issue-area distinction breaks down in Russia, where the elite-citizen gap for 
the ICC is smallest, alongside the WTO. Data from Germany also go against the 
aggregate pattern, as here the UN and the WHO have among the smallest elite- 
citizen gaps, while the IMF and the World Bank have among the largest gaps. The 
US deviates even more, with elite-citizen divides for the two Bretton Woods in- 
stitutions being the largest, while the gap for the UN is the smallest. Thus, as on 
earlier occasions in Chapters 3 and 4, a broad pattern between economic and hu- 
man security IOs in the aggregate data holds up less consistently when we examine 
more particular contexts. 

Country-specific circumstances may clarify these deviations. For example, in 
the US elites may perceive larger political and economic advantages from the IMF 
and the World Bank than citizens at large, who more usually see these institu- 
tions as purveyors of austerity. In contrast, many elites in the Philippines have long 
voiced vociferous criticisms of the main global economic institutions, as reflected 
in their more negative assessments than citizens of these two IOs. In Russia, elites 
may see especially greater advantages than citizens in their government's powerful 
position at the UN, and the enhanced international security that is perceived to re- 
sult for their country. Meanwhile, elites and the general public in Russia are more 
similarly critical of the global economic institutions that both groups perceive 
to have historically harmed their country. Liberal elites in Germany are, given 
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Fig.5.5 Elite-citizen gap in confidence by country, individual IOs 


Notes: Graph shows mean values for all five countries, comparing elites with citizens in their 
respective countries. The gap size indicates the differences between elite and citizen means on the 
0-3 scale. Due to rounding, some totals for the average gap may not correspond with the difference 
between the elite and citizen averages. Poststratification weights are used for the citizen data. All 
differences in mean confidence between elites and citizens are statistically significant at p<0.001 
(Wald test), except for the ICC, WTO, and national government in Russia; the World Bank in the 
Philippines (p<0.01); and the ICC, UN, and WHO in the Philippines. 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey and WVS7. 
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historical experiences of Nazism and the Nuremberg Tribunal, perhaps especially 
positively minded toward the ICC as an international force against war crimes, a 
disposition that maybe does not weigh as heavily with the general public in that 
country. Possibly, experiences with military dictatorship similarly incline liberal 
elites in Brazil toward more positive views of the ICC than the general popu- 
lation. For the ICC, the gap is much larger in the two member states (Brazil 
and Germany) than the nonmembers (Russia and US), and the former member 
(the Philippines). 

Finally, variation across countries also appears with respect to the size of the 
elite-citizen gap in confidence vis-à-vis national government. As we saw earlier, 
the overall aggregate gaps for IOs (0.35) and national governments (0.29) are fairly 
close, suggesting that divergences in elite-citizen assessments are broadly simi- 
lar for global and national governance. Such similarity also arises at the country 
level in Brazil (0.63 versus 0.62) and the US (0.43 versus 0.46). However, more 
divergence between levels of governance occurs in the other three countries. For 
example, in Russia the elite-citizen gap for confidence in national government 
(0.24) is considerably smaller than that for the collective IOs (0.51) and much 
smaller still than the gap for particular IOs such as the WHO (0.73) and the UN 
(0.94). Conversely, in Germany the gap vis-a-vis national government (0.76) is no- 
tably larger than that for the pooled IOs (0.48) and much larger still than the gap 
for individual IOs such as the WTO (0.35) and the WHO (0.33). In the Philip- 
pines, too, the elite-citizen gap in confidence is larger for national government 
than for the collective IOs (—0.54 versus —0.12), albeit with a negative difference 
where the general public on average has more confidence than elites in governance 
institutions, both national and global. 

Turning to elite perceptions of citizen confidence in IOs, compared across coun- 
tries, Figure 5.6 shows mostly larger mismatches than in the overall sample. Thus, 
while elites in aggregate overestimate citizen confidence in IOs by an average of 
0.22, the extent of this “out of touch” misjudgment rises to 0.25 in the US, 0.30 in 
Germany, 0.35 in Russia, and no less than 0.56 in Brazil. In the latter case, elites 
believe that citizen assessments of IOs are quite close to their own (1.91 versus 
1.83), when in fact a large gulf prevails (1.91 versus 1.27). The Philippines is once 
more an outlier, where elites tend to assume that citizens at large have a bit less 
confidence than them in IOs (a difference of 0.07), when in fact the general public 
accords IOs a bit more legitimacy (a difference of —0.12). 

In sum, as in the examinations of citizen opinion and elite opinion in previous 
chapters, we find considerable variation by country in the extent and even direc- 
tion of the elite-citizen gap regarding confidence in IOs. The difference in gap 
size between one country and another can be as large as 0.75 (with Brazil at 0.63 
and the Philippines at —0.12). Looking at particular IOs in particular countries, 
the maximum variation in the elite—-citizen gap can be as large as 1.31 (with the 
UN in Russia at 0.94 and the WTO in the Philippines at 0.37). Once more, then, 
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Fig. 5.6 Elite estimation of citizen confidence by country, pooled IOs 


Notes: Graph shows mean values for all five countries, comparing elites with citizens in their 
respective countries. Poststratification weights are used for the citizen data. All differences between 
citizens’ confidence and the estimation of their confidence by elites are significant (Wald test, 
p<0.01). 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey and WVS7. 


our descriptive data suggest that country circumstances shape legitimacy beliefs 
in global governance, alongside the individual-level factors that we highlight in 
Chapters 6-9. 


Patterns by Sector 


As in Chapters 3 and 4, our third main disaggregation of the data takes a social 
cut. In the present case we examine whether the elite-citizen legitimacy gap varies 
in size by the elite sector involved. Thus, do some circles of elites differ more from 
the general population than others when it comes to assessments of IOs? And how 
far do the respective elite sectors on average under- or overestimate the extent of 
their distance from public opinion? 

As seen in Figure 5.7, the elite-citizen gap in confidence regarding IOs is indeed 
not uniform across the six elite sectors. In relation to the six IOs pooled, the gap is 
larger than the overall mean of 0.35 in the case of business elites (0.40), research 
elites (0.42), and, especially, elites in the government bureaucracy (0.52). The aver- 
age gap is smaller than the overall mean for the other three elite sectors: at 0.27 for 
media elites, 0.26 for political party elites, and just 0.12 for civil society elites. On 
this evidence, journalists, politicians, and civil society activists have, on average, 
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Fig. 5.7 Elite-citizen gap in confidence by elite sector, pooled IOs 


Notes: Graph shows mean values for all IOs, comparing elite types with citizens. The gap size 
indicates the differences between elite and citizen means on the 0-3 scale. Poststratification weights 
are used for the citizen data, equally weighing the countries. Differences in mean confidence are 
statistically significant for each elite sector (Wald test, p<0.05 for civil society, p<0.01 for media, 
p<0.001 for all other). 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey and WVS7. 


evaluations of IOs that are closer to those of citizens at large, as compared with en- 
trepreneurs, academics, and bureaucrats. That said, even the gap of 0.12 for civil 
society is statistically significant. Moreover, being a mean score suggests that also 
some civil society leaders regard IOs with considerably more confidence than the 
citizen average, while others probably give IOs less approval than average public 
opinion. 

Next, in Figure 5.8, we break down the sectoral data further by IO. Here we see 
that the confidence divide between bureaucratic elites and citizens at large is quite 
consistent, at between 0.52 and 0.59, apart from a smaller gap of 0.38 in relation to 
the WTO. For the other five elite sectors, the gap varies more markedly depending 
on the IO in question. The divergence between the evaluations of business elites 
and citizens at large can be as little as 0.09 (for the ICC, nota statistically significant 
difference) or as big as 0.60 (for the World Bank). In respect of political-party elites, 
the gap with citizen assessments of IOs ranges from a not statistically significant 
0.11 (regarding the WTO) to 0.54 (regarding the WHO). Between-IO variations 
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Fig. 5.8 Elite—citizen gap in confidence by elite sector, individual IOs 


Notes: Graph shows mean values for all six elite sectors, pooling elites and citizens from all 
countries. The gap size indicates the differences between elite and citizen means on the 0-3 scale. 
Poststratification weights are used for the citizen data, equally weighing the countries. All the 
indicated differences in mean confidence between elites and citizens are statistically significant at 
p<0.05 (Wald test), except the ICC for business; the IMF for civil society, partisan-political, and 
media; the World Bank for civil society; and the WTO for media and partisan-political. 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey and WVS7. 
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in the size of the confidence gap with citizens are more moderate in the case of 
research elites (a difference of 0.30 between the highest and lowest gap) and media 
elites (variation of up to 0.28). The largest fluctuation by IO appears in the gap 
between civil society elites and public opinion. Interestingly, while the overall gap 
for this sector is minor at 0.12, that aggregate average incorporates an enormous 
range from a difference of 0.60 (in relation to the ICC) to a difference of —0.23 (in 
relation to the WTO). Particularly noteworthy here is that civil society elites on 
average have considerably less confidence in the WTO than citizens at large. 

The elite—citizen confidence gap in relation to national government also varies 
by sector. Leaders in business, media, civil society, and research tend to assess 
their national government quite similarly to the general public. In contrast, the 
elite—citizen confidence gap for national government is (perhaps not surprisingly) 
much larger in respect of bureaucratic and political-party leaders. In other words, 
this gap is more substantial when the elites in question work in the national gov- 
ernment or seek to hold national office. The main difference compared to the 
confidence gap vis-a-vis IOs is that party-political elites diverge more from cit- 
izens in their evaluations of the national government than in their assessments 
of IOs, where the party-political leaders hold opinions more similar to the gen- 
eral public. For bureaucratic elites, we observe that the gap with citizen opinion is 
relatively large for both national government and IOs. 

Turning to a comparison of the human security IOs and the economic IOs, all 
but one of the six elite sectors follow the aggregate pattern discussed above. Thus, 
the gap with citizen confidence is generally larger in respect of the ICC, UN, and 
WHO-and generally smaller in respect of the IMF, World Bank, and WTO. This 
difference between gaps for human security IOs and economic IOs is particularly 
stark in the case of civil society elites. Leaders in this sector on average have a much 
more positive assessment than citizens of the human security IOs, but a similar or 
more negative evaluation than public opinion of the economic IOs. 

As in Chapter 4, an opposite alignment appears in respect of business elites. In 
this sector the bigger gaps with citizen opinion tend to arise regarding the eco- 
nomic IOs: 0.51 for the WTO, 0.56 for the IMF, and 0.60 for the World Bank. 
True, at 0.59 the confidence divide for the UN is also large between business lead- 
ers and the general public. However, the gaps are strikingly smaller for the WHO 
(0.27) and the ICC (0.09, a statistically insignificant difference). Business leaders 
therefore deviate from the pattern whereby elite evaluations tend to lie relatively 
closer to citizen assessments of the three global economic institutions. Business 
elites may endorse the market-facilitating policies of the IMF, World Bank, and 
WTO much more than citizens at large. 

Finally, we examine estimations of the confidence gap with respect to elite 
sectors: that is, how do the different elite groups perceive the level of citizen con- 
fidence in IOs? Figure 5.9 shows that elites on average substantially overestimate 
citizen approval of IOs in the case of business (0.35), government bureaucracy 
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Fig. 5.9 Elite estimation of citizen confidence by elite sector, pooled IOs 


Notes: Graph shows mean values for all IOs, comparing elite types with citizens. Poststratification 
weights are used for the citizen data. The difference between citizens’ confidence and the estimation 
of their confidence by elites is significant when elites are from the bureaucratic, research, business, 
and partisan-political sectors (Wald test, p<0.05). The nonsignificant Wald tests for media and civil 
society suggest that elites in these sectors accurately estimated citizen confidence. 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey and WVS7. 


(0.32), research (0.21), and political parties (0.15). The large misestimation by 
business elites is all the more striking since this sector tends to assume that cit- 
izens at large have assessments of IOs that are similar to its own. In contrast, the 
difference between elite perceptions and actual citizen confidence in IOs is not sta- 
tistically significant in the case of media and civil society. Thus, these elite sectors 
on average accurately assess levels of public confidence in IOs. 

In sum, variation in the extent of the elite-citizen gap regarding global gover- 
nance legitimacy arises across social arenas as well as across IOs and countries. 
The differences can be as large as 0.40 between one elite sector and another, and 
as much as 0.83 between one IO and another within the same elite sector. As in 
the previous two chapters, then, we find that social categories matter for legitimacy 
beliefs toward global governance. 


Conclusion 


This last of the three descriptive analysis chapters in this book has looked in de- 
tail at levels and patterns of an elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global 
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governance. We have brought together carefully coordinated citizen data from the 
WVS7 and elite data from the LegGov Elite Survey. This systemization allows us 
to undertake an unprecedented large-scale comparison of views on global gover- 
nance held by political and societal leaders on the one hand and the general public 
on the other. As in the previous two chapters, our analysis leads to five general 
conclusions—and on largely parallel themes. 

First, we have established that a pervasive divide indeed prevails between citizen 
and elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. This gap is observed in our 
aggregate data as well as more specifically for all six IOs, in four of the five coun- 
tries, and in all six elite sectors. In general, political and societal leaders tend to 
accord IOs moderately high confidence, whereas the general public regards them 
with medium levels of legitimacy. To speak of elite—-citizen polarization would be 
hyperbole, but a substantial divergence in perspectives is clear. 

Second, as in the analyses of citizen legitimacy beliefs in Chapter 3 and elite 
legitimacy beliefs in Chapter 4, we observe notable variation when we disaggre- 
gate the data. The size of the elite-citizen confidence gap differs, often markedly, 
depending on the IO, the country, and the elite sector in question. Still more vari- 
ation in the extent of the gap arises between IOs within each country and between 
IOs within each elite sector. In a few cases, such as civil society assessments of 
the WTO and the overall situation in the Philippines, the gap is actually negative, 
where citizens have greater confidence in global governance than elites. Thus, the 
general picture ofa sizable elite—citizen legitimacy gap vis-a-vis global governance 
encompasses many fluctuations between different contexts. 

Third, as in the citizen and elite data viewed separately, we find a general dis- 
tinction between human security IOs on the one hand and economic IOs on the 
other. In most contexts, the elite-citizen divide is decidedly larger for the ICC, 
UN, and WHO than for the IMF, World Bank, and WTO. Exceptions to this over- 
all tendency do arise, particularly in more fine-grained analyses within countries 
and elite sectors, but the overall pattern remains conspicuous. 

Fourth, the elite-—citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance does 
not, on the whole, differ markedly from the elite—citizen divide in confidence vis- 
a-vis their national government. The aggregate gaps are similar in size. That said, 
in Russia the legitimacy elite-citizen gap for national government is smaller than 
for any IO, whereas in Germany the gap for national government is larger than for 
almost all IOs. Thus, noteworthy variation by context is again evident. 

Fifth, while political and societal leaders are in general aware that citizens at 
large hold less confidence in IOs (and national government) than elites, those elites 
tend to underestimate the extent of that gap. As ever, we see variation, including 
certain situations where elites overestimate the size of the gap, such as in respect 
of economic IOs. Still, on the whole, elites assume that citizens give global gov- 
ernance more approval than they actually do and may as a result make political 
miscalculations. Perhaps such a scenario transpired in the Brexit referendum, for 
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instance, where elites anticipated levels of citizen approval for the EU that did not 
play out at the ballot box. 

Indeed, the existence of a pervasive elite-—citizen gap in legitimacy toward global 
governance has significant implications for politics and policy. Practically, govern- 
ments need to be aware that citizens often assess global governance differently than 
they do, while political activists can tap citizen discontent with “out of touch” elites 
to mobilize resistance. Normatively, this legitimacy gap raises major issues of polit- 
ical representation and democratic accountability vis-a-vis global governance, to 
be further elaborated in Chapter 10. Before discussing such implications, though, 
we turn from our descriptive interpretations of Chapters 3-5 and proceed to our 
explanatory analyses in Chapters 6-9. 


PART III 


EXPLAINING LEGITIMACY 
BELIEFS TOWARD 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


6 
Explaining Legitimacy Beliefs in 
Global Governance 


An Individual-Level Approach 


What determines the legitimacy beliefs of citizens and elites toward global gover- 
nance, as mapped in Chapters 3 and 4? Why do citizens and elites hold different 
views of the legitimacy of IOs, as detailed in Chapter 5? As we have seen in Part II, 
there is extensive variation in the perceived legitimacy of IOs among citizens and 
among elites, as well as between these two groups. In this chapter, we elaborate the 
theoretical approach that we deploy in Chapters 7-9 to explain such differences 
in legitimacy beliefs. 

As noted when we introduced our theoretical argument in Chapter 1, scholar- 
ship suggests three alternative ontological starting points for explaining legitimacy 
in global governance: the individual, the organization, and the social structure 
(Tallberg et al. 2018). Individual-level explanations attribute legitimacy beliefs to 
the circumstances of the person holding them, such as interest calculations, po- 
litical values, social identification, and trust dispositions (Gabel 1998; Hooghe 
and Marks 2005; Inglehart and Norris 2017; Dellmuth 2018). Organizational-level 
explanations suggest that legitimacy beliefs arise from the features of govern- 
ing institutions, such as their purposes, procedures, and performances (Barnett 
and Finnemore 2004: Chapter 6; Scholte and Tallberg 2018; Tallberg and Ziirn 
2019; Bernauer et al. 2020). Societal-level explanations locate the sources of legit- 
imacy beliefs in characteristics of the wider social order, such as cultural norms, 
economic systems, and political regimes (Bernstein 2011; Gill and Cutler 2014; 
Scholte 2018). 

Our framework reflects an individual-level approach to explaining legitimacy 
beliefs. This approach has several strengths. First, it recognizes that legitimacy is 
a belief in the minds of individuals and varies between individuals, thus meriting 
careful examination of the conditions of individuals (Easton 1975). Second, an 
individual-level approach allows for a coherent argument that starts from individ- 
uals as the unit of analysis, theorizes why individuals with varying characteristics 
think differently about legitimacy in global governance, and attributes variation 
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in legitimacy beliefs to the distribution of individuals with such varying charac- 
teristics (cf. Kertzer 2020). Third, an individual-level approach makes it possible 
to assess a variety of factors from debates in comparative politics (Inglehart and 
Norris 2017; Rodrik 2018), international relations (Scheve and Slaughter 2001a; 
Hainmueller and Hiscox 2006), and EU studies (Hooghe and Marks 2005; Hobolt 
and de Vries 2016). This literature often presumes that different individual-level 
factors present competing explanations of legitimacy beliefs, but our integrated 
perspective also allows that the determinants could be complementary. 

Our account of legitimacy beliefs suggests that individuals vary systematically 
in characteristics that matter for their attitudes toward global governance. Specif- 
ically, we highlight four features of an individual: their socioeconomic status, 
political values, geographical identification, and domestic institutional trust. We 
focus on these four characteristics because each trait relates to a major dimension 
of an individual: their material standing, value orientation, social identification, 
and perception of institutions. We thereby address a range of prominent aspects 
of an individual's experience that conceivably could matter for legitimacy beliefs. 
Indeed, earlier research has found each of these characteristics to shape attitudes 
about international issues in specific empirical settings, thus making these factors 
reasonable candidates for our account of citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs, as 
well as any gaps between them (e.g., Scheve and Slaughter 2001a; Hooghe and 
Marks 2005; de Wilde et al. 2019; Dellmuth and Tallberg 2020). When addressing 
these four features together, we cover in one integrated approach perhaps the most 
important ways that individuals differ from each other with implications for legit- 
imacy beliefs. Yet, recognizing that other theories might privilege other individual 
characteristics, our empirical analysis in Chapters 7-9 also considers age, gender, 
social trust, and knowledge about global governance as alternative explanations. 

We rely on our four privileged individual-level logics to explain variation in 
legitimacy beliefs among citizens and elites. In addition, we explore whether these 
accounts can help us explain gaps in legitimacy beliefs between citizens and elites. 
We assume that elites and the general public display compositional differences in 
socioeconomic status, political values, geographical identification, and domestic 
institutional trust due to prior processes of selection and socialization (Hooghe 
2005; van Zanten 2010). For instance, in terms of selection, people who have a 
stronger socioeconomic position and have greater trust in existing governmental 
institutions may be more likely to seek and secure elite roles in politics and society. 
Similarly, in terms of socialization, people in elite positions may be more likely 
to assume a liberal political outlook and develop a global identification. Together, 
these processes make elites, as a group, different from the general population, with 
implications for their attitudes toward IOs. 

While taking the individual level as our focus of explanation, we recognize that 
persons are socially embedded, such that organizational and wider societal condi- 
tions may also shape their legitimacy beliefs. This insight informs our theoretical 
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framework in two respects. First, we acknowledge that a focus on individual char- 
acteristics at a given point in time involves bracketing the broader processes that 
may have led a person to hold a certain socioeconomic status, political ideol- 
ogy, geographical identification, and domestic institutional trust. Second, we are 
open to the possibility that individual-level explanations may vary in form and 
strength across organizational and societal contexts. We therefore build on our 
unique comparative design to explore such variation. Thus, in the interpreta- 
tions of our results in Chapters 7-9, we discuss the role that IO and country 
circumstances may play in shaping explanatory patterns observed at the individual 
level. 

We now turn to the four individual-level explanations of legitimacy beliefs to- 
ward global governance. In the remainder of the chapter, we elaborate on why we 
expect that socioeconomic status, political values, geographical identification, and 
domestic institutional trust could matter for how citizens and elites conceive of the 
legitimacy of global governance. For each account, we describe the general theo- 
retical logic, review its explanatory power in previous studies, and indicate why 
it is reasonable to expect that this factor shapes IO legitimacy beliefs among citi- 
zens and among elites, as well as any gaps between them. We conclude the chapter 
by describing how we operationalize these four explanations for the empirical 
analyses that we undertake in Chapters 7-9. 


Socioeconomic Status 


Our first line of explanation suggests that differences in socioeconomic status gen- 
erate variation in people’s perceptions of legitimacy in global governance. This 
approach reflects a broad theoretical tradition that explains society and poli- 
tics in terms of economics: i.e., the material processes of producing, distributing, 
and consuming resources. International and comparative political economy have 
flourished in the study of politics since the 1970s. Among the various subfields, 
neoclassical economic theories emphasize various macro- and microeconomic 
dynamics, while Marxist and Weberian accounts underline the pivotal role of 
capitalist processes of surplus accumulation (O’Brien and Williams 2016). 
Applied at the individual level, the political economy account emphasizes utili- 
tarian calculation, cost-benefit assessments, and economic effects of globalization 
as key to the formation of opinions on international matters (e.g., Anderson and 
Reichert 1995; Gabel 1998; Scheve and Slaughter 2001a; Lake 2009; Curtis et al. 
2014; Rodrik 2018). Global governance arrangements produce uneven economic 
consequences for affected parties, and these differential effects lead people to 
adopt varying attitudes toward, for instance, trade policies, immigration measures, 
foreign aid, and globalization generally. Based on this rational actor logic, people 
who perceive themselves to gain more from a global governance institution are 
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expected to have more favorable attitudes toward that organization than people 
who perceive themselves to benefit less (or even to lose). 

Over the past two decades, this individual-level socioeconomic logic has be- 
come highly influential in research on international relations and comparative 
politics. Hooghe and Marks (2005) develop a convenient typology of this ap- 
proach, distinguishing between four strands of theorizing based on two intersect- 
ing dimensions: egocentric vs. sociotropic and objective vs. subjective. The classic 
egocentric-objective argument focuses on the concrete costs and benefits of partic- 
ular policies or institutions for individuals and assumes that individuals are able to 
evaluate those costs and benefits and then act in their material self-interest. This 
research often starts from economic models of distributive effects and then derives 
the policy preferences of individuals based on their position in the economy. Other 
studies in the egocentric-objective genre formulate expectations of attitudes based 
on observed economic effects (Lake 2009). For instance, several studies build on 
the Heckscher-Ohlin theorem to argue that international trade affects people dif- 
ferently based on the relative factor endowments in their national economy, which 
should then determine the attitudes of individuals toward trade agreements and 
institutions (Scheve and Slaughter 2001a; Mayda and Rodrik 2005). 

Other socioeconomic research has extended this classical argument in three 
directions. First, egocentric-subjective accounts suggest that assessments of eco- 
nomic self-interest may rest on subjective perceptions of costs and benefits rather 
than objective deductions or measures. In this case, such calculations could re- 
sult more from people’s assumptions and trusted channels of information. For 
instance, Simpson and Loveless (2017) argue that people’s perceptions of their 
personal economic prospects shape their attitudes toward international policies 
and institutions. 

Second, sociotropic-objective explanations argue that individuals form attitudes 
based on objective consequences of international policies and institutions for their 
societal group or country, rather than for themselves individually. In this vein, 
Anderson and Reichert (1995) suggest that people adopt varying attitudes toward 
EU membership depending on whether their country gains more or less (or even 
loses) from intra-EU trade and EU fiscal transfers. 

Third, combining these two extensions of the classic socioeconomic logic, 
sociotropic-subjective arguments maintain that people can form attitudes toward 
international policies and institutions based on how they themselves perceive the 
consequences for their societal group or country. For instance, Verhaegen et al. 
(2021) contend that people’s perceptions of country benefits from international 
cooperation shape their attitudes toward global institutions. 

Socioeconomic approaches feature prominently in the large literature on pub- 
lic opinion toward the EU (for overviews, see Hooghe and Marks 2005; Hobolt 
and De Vries 2016). One reason is that the first decades of European cooperation 
strongly focused on economic issues and market integration. Another reason is 
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that people tend to perceive tangible and large economic effects of EU policies, 
making it more likely that material self-interest shapes their attitudes toward this 
institution. This literature generally argues that economic impacts of European 
integration differ between individuals and countries, which leads people to hold 
varying attitudes toward the EU. Anderson and Reichert (1995) find that indi- 
viduals who personally benefit more from European integration, and who live in 
countries that benefit more from it, tend to have more favorable attitudes toward 
the EU. Gabel (1998) argues that utilitarian appraisals of European integration 
well explain people’s attitudes toward EU membership, based on objective mea- 
sures of occupational skills, income level, educational level, and proximity to a 
national border. Burgoon (2009) invokes utilitarian logics to explain support for 
welfare compensation in the EU, finding that individuals in countries with more 
generous national welfare systems are less supportive of EU-level redistribution. 

Socioeconomic logics have also been invoked to explain attitudes toward inter- 
national policies and institutions beyond Europe. Regarding the US, for instance, 
Scheve and Slaughter (2001a, 2001b) find that an individual’s relationship to the 
factors of production influences their attitudes toward cross-border trade and 
immigration in ways that are consistent with the Heckscher-Ohlin theorem. A 
cross-country study by Mayda and Rodrik (2005) arrives at similar results, es- 
tablishing that attitudes toward international trade are related to an individual’s 
level of human capital, the trade exposure of the sector in which an individual 
is employed, and an individual’s relative economic status. Mansfield and Mutz 
(2009) find less support for the egocentric factor endowment model and instead 
invoke sociotropic logics to show that people’s perceptions of how international 
commerce affects their country overall matter for trade preferences. Curtis et al. 
(2014) analyze attitudes toward sovereign debt resettlement and find that material 
self-interest matters greatly for people’s preferences, in terms of borrowing costs, 
dependence on fiscal transfers, and investment assets. Edwards (2009) concludes 
that both egocentric and sociotropic subjective evaluations matter for public sup- 
port in developing countries for the IMF, World Bank, and WTO: people with 
more negative assessments of the economic situation of their household and their 
country tend to hold more negative opinions of the economic IOs. 

A common theme in research on socioeconomic logics is the importance of 
education as an objective determinant of people’s attitudes toward international 
policies and institutions. For Scheve and Slaughter (2001a, 2001b), as well as 
Mayda and Rodrik (2005), education is the principal component of an individual’s 
human capital, making them better or worse positioned to benefit from interna- 
tional trade and immigration. Hainmueller and Hiscox (2006, 2007) and Mansfield 
and Mutz (2009) also find a strong relationship between level of education and 
attitudes toward international economics but suggest that part of this effect is 
driven by the socializing effects of education, rather than economic self-interest. 
Controlling for this possibility, Bearce and Jolliff Scott (2019) nevertheless 
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establish a positive relationship between level of education and support for IOs, 
using data from around 30 countries over two decades. Edwards (2009), too, finds 
robust empirical support for a link between education levels and evaluations of 
economic IOs. 

Consistent with our individual-level approach to legitimacy beliefs, we are inter- 
ested in how the socioeconomic conditions of individual citizens and elites shape 
their attitudes toward global governance. For these purposes, we draw on the ego- 
centric version of utilitarian logics to formulate two theoretical expectations. We 
focus specifically on how an individual’s socioeconomic resources make them bet- 
ter or worse positioned to benefit from international cooperation through IOs. We 
expect this position to shape utilitarian cost-benefit calculations, which in turn 
affect legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. We formulate these expecta- 
tions in general terms here and then in the empirical analyses in Chapters 7-9 
explore how more specific IO and country circumstances may contribute to the 
explanatory patterns we observe. 

The first expectation conceives of socioeconomic status as a determinant of 
legitimacy beliefs in global governance for citizens at large, as well as for elites. 
According to this expectation, differences in socioeconomic status between in- 
dividual citizens (or between individual elites) contribute to variation in these 
citizens’ (or elites’) perceptions of legitimacy in global governance. The more an 
individual citizen or individual elite is endowed with socioeconomic resources, the 
more that citizen or elite will accord legitimacy to global governance. Conversely, 
when individuals can draw on fewer socioeconomic resources, and are worse 
positioned to benefit from economic globalization, then we expect them to be 
less supportive of global governance. We evaluate this expectation empirically in 
Chapter 7 (regarding citizens) and Chapter 8 (regarding elites). 

The second expectation pertains to how socioeconomic status may help to ex- 
plain the elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. This 
expectation suggests that elites and citizens generally hold varying socioeconomic 
positions, which can help explain corresponding differences in their perceived 
legitimacy of IOs. Elites are commonly believed to gain more from economic 
globalization than the general population when it comes to employment oppor- 
tunities, financial investments, and so on. On average, elites tend to have greater 
human and financial capital, making them better placed than the broader pub- 
lic to benefit from a globalized economy (Rodrik 2018), which may help explain 
why elites generally tend to conceive of global governance as more legitimate. 
Compared to citizens, elites more often belong to the winners of contemporary 
globalization—a situation that existing global governance arrangements both re- 
flect and help to generate. Accordingly, we expect that an individual elite who is 
better positioned socioeconomically than an individual citizen will regard global 
governance as more legitimate than that citizen. We evaluate this conjecture in 
Chapter 9. 
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Our second line of explanation suggests that varying legitimacy perceptions to- 
ward global governance are a function of differences in political values. In contrast 
to the material focus of socioeconomic logics, explanations in terms of evalua- 
tive principles and normative judgments highlight ideational conditions. Political 
values refer to “abstract, general conceptions about the desirable or undesirable 
end-states of human life? which provide people with a “general evaluative stan- 
dard for confronting the world” (Jacoby 2006: 706; see also Rokeach 1973). This 
tradition maps political values along one or several lines of ideological conflict. 
Comparative politics scholarship has related these value oppositions to soci- 
etal cleavages, party systems, voting behavior, and political attitudes (Lipset and 
Rokkan 1967; Thomassen 1999; Jacoby 2006; Hooghe and Marks 2018). 

Applied to world politics, a body of research has documented the impact of 
political values on a person’s attitudes toward international matters (e.g., Hain- 
mueller and Hiscox 2007; Inglehart and Norris 2017; Hooghe et al. 2019). Ac- 
cording to this logic, people hold political values that can be ordered along certain 
conflict dimensions, and positions on these dimensions are related to particular 
attitudes toward international policies and institutions. 

The classic formulation distinguishes between “left” and “right” political values. 
The left-wing end of this dimension is typically assumed to support a more egal- 
itarian distribution of income and greater government intervention in economy 
and society, whereas the right-wing end is usually assumed to consider inequal- 
ity a natural condition and to support a more laissez-faire approach to politics 
(Downs 1957; Bobbio 1996). The ordering of people's political values along the 
left-right spectrum is reflected in the dominant role of socialist and conservative 
parties in many party systems (Thomassen 1999; Mair 2007). In addition, the left- 
right axis has been found to predict individual attitudes toward domestic political 
issues such as social welfare (Feldman and Steenbergen 2001) and government 
spending (Jacoby 2006). 

More recently, research on political values has supplemented the left-right di- 
mension with another axis that distinguishes between GAL values on the one 
hand, and TAN values on the other (Hooghe et al. 2002; Kriesi et al. 2006; Hooghe 
and Marks 2018). This GAL-TAN scale captures attitudes on a range of social, 
cultural, and environmental issues that fit poorly on the left-right dimension, 
but have become more prominent in contemporary politics, including immi- 
gration, gender equality, ecological concerns, and national sovereignty.’ Other 


' The 'N' (nationalist) in “TAN” suggests a potential overlap between the explanation of political 
values and the explanation of geographical identification, insofar as people with nationalist attitudes 
also have a national identification, while the opposite might not be the case. To avoid an overlap of 
the two explanations, we minimize indicators of national identification in our operationalization of 
GAL-TAN values, as explained below. 
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theorists make related distinctions between materialist and postmaterialist values 
(Inglehart 1990), old and new politics (Franklin 1992), and libertarian and author- 
itarian orientations (Kitschelt 1995). A core claim in this literature is that growing 
contestation along the GAL-TAN dimension has contributed to a restructuring 
of party systems, manifested in the growing importance of green parties and, es- 
pecially, new nationalist parties (Inglehart and Norris 2017; Hooghe and Marks 
2018). 

Other research has linked these value dimensions specifically to international 
attitudes. Several studies argue that the left-right dimension structures attitudes 
not only in domestic politics, but also in the international sphere. This literature 
proposes that left-leaning and right-leaning people have differential evaluations of 
international economic impacts on society (Hooghe et al. 2002; Noél and Thérien 
2008). Other studies suggest that the GAL-TAN dimension increasingly shapes 
contestation over international issues, not least when they concern policies on im- 
migration, environment, and trade (Hainmueller and Hiscox 2006, 2007; Hooghe 
et al. 2019). Overall, this literature finds that individuals who hold right-wing or 
TAN values tend to have more negative attitudes toward international cooperation 
than individuals who espouse left-wing or GAL values. 

A left-right divide in political values is a recurring explanation of public opinion 
toward the EU (Marks and Steenbergen 2004). Indeed, debates about European 
governance often unfold on left-right lines of intervention versus liberalization 
vis-a-vis the market. Many left-wing critics portray European integration as a 
right-wing project to undermine social welfare provisions, while many right-wing 
critics regard the EU as a left-wing project for suprastate market regulation. On 
other occasions, however, left-wing supporters see the EU as a way to tame global 
capitalism, while right-wing supporters see the EU as a way to liberalize markets 
that, in their eyes, are overly regulated at the national level. Several earlier studies 
find that supporters of left parties tend to be more critical of the EU than sup- 
porters of right parties (Inglehart et al. 1991; Hooghe and Marks 2005). However, 
recent research suggests another relationship, finding that more moderate left- and 
right-wing sympathizers tend to be more supportive of the EU, while people with 
more extreme left- or right-wing opinions tend to be more critical (Van Elsas and 
Van der Brug 2015). 

Other explanations attribute attitudes toward the EU to value conflicts along 
GAL-TAN lines, particularly as European integration has deepened, invoking 
issues related to border controls and state sovereignty. For instance, de Vreese 
and Boomgaarden (2005) establish that anti-immigration sentiment is positively 
associated with skepticism toward the EU. More recently, policies promoting “tra- 
ditional values” from more authoritarian governments in Hungary and Poland 
have sparked conflict with the EU. Other studies have examined the impact of 
nationalism (the “N” in “TAN”) on European integration, but as that research 
particularly concerns geographical identification, we discuss it in the next section. 
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Research has also shown political values to matter beyond Europe for attitudes 
toward international matters. For example, Edwards (2009) finds that public opin- 
ion in developing countries toward the major economic IOs follows a left-right 
pattern, where individuals on the left are more critical of the IMF, World Bank, 
and WTO than individuals on the right. In contrast, a study on elites in the US con- 
cludes that liberals and Democrats are more in favor of international cooperation 
than conservatives and Republicans (Holsti and Rosenau 1990). 

We draw on the above logics to present two expectations about the importance 
of political values for legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. The first expec- 
tation conceives of political values as a source of variation in legitimacy beliefs 
among citizens and among elites. On this argument, differences in political val- 
ues between individual citizens (or between individual elites) produce variation 
in these citizens’ (or elites’) perceptions of legitimacy in global governance. When 
an individual citizen or individual elite holds political values that are more support- 
ive of international cooperation, that citizen or elite will accord more legitimacy to 
global governance. Conversely, when individual citizens or elites hold values asso- 
ciated with greater skepticism toward international cooperation, they will extend 
less legitimacy to global governance. We evaluate empirical evidence regarding 
this proposition in Chapters 7 and 8. 

The second expectation pertains to how political values may contribute to an 
elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. We suggest that 
this gap may arise when citizens and elites systematically hold different political 
values. If elite individuals more often hold left-wing and GAL positions, supportive 
of international cooperation, this political value orientation may explain why they 
also accord more legitimacy to global governance than citizens at large. The re- 
cent wave of right-wing and TAN populist movements in many countries suggests 
that contemporary publics may be more prone to anti-globalist ideology, with its 
skepticism of global governance, while elites on average are more inclined to ide- 
ological positions sympathetic to global governance. Accordingly, we expect that 
an individual elite who holds political values supportive of international coopera- 
tion to a greater extent than an individual citizen will accord more legitimacy to 
global governance than that citizen. We evaluate empirical evidence regarding this 
proposition in Chapter 9. 


Geographical Identification 


Our third line of explanation suggests that variation in legitimacy beliefs to- 
ward global governance arises from differences between people in terms of the 
political-geographical spheres to which they feel attached. This expectation re- 
lates to a broader vein of constructivist theory that explains social relations in 
terms of the ways that people form and express group identifications. Whereas 
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preceding approaches explained politics as a function of economics and ideology, 
respectively, from this third perspective politics boils down to identity politics. 

Social identity theory argues that individuals develop political opinions based 
on a sense of who they are, defined in terms of the groups to which they belong 
and identify with (Sears 1993; Sniderman et al. 2004). These collectives variously 
relate to class, ethnicity, faith, gender, language, nationality, sexual orientation, and 
more. Such group identification is frequently portrayed as the principal alternative 
to utilitarian calculation as a source of political attitudes and behaviors (Sears et al. 
1980). 

Here we are particularly interested in the sense of belonging to political- 
geographical units. According to this argument, geographical identification (e.g., 
with a locality, a country, a region or the world as a whole) is a powerful force 
shaping how individuals think and act in politics, including international politics 
in particular. Indeed, the very notion of “international” rests on a geographical 
distinction between the “inside” and the “outside” of a country (Walker 1993). 
Certainly, some people invoke nongeographical groupings such as class and faith 
when they engage with world affairs; however, more or less everyone constructs 
their collective identity on international matters prominently in geographical 
terms as, say, “New Yorker,’ “Japanese,” “African,” “global citizen.” Substantial re- 
search has confirmed geographical identification as a source of attitudes toward 
international issues and institutions (e.g., Sniderman et al. 2004; Hooghe and 
Marks 2005; Norris 2009). 

According to this logic, an individual’s sense of belonging to this or that ge- 
ographical unit shapes their legitimacy beliefs toward the corresponding levels 
of political authority (Hooghe and Marks 2005; Verhaegen et al. 2018). Thus, a 
person who holds a primarily local geographical identification would be more in- 
clined to accord legitimacy to local authorities. Likewise, a person who identifies 
most with their country would more tend to direct legitimacy to the nation-state, 
while a person who identifies with the world as a whole would sooner confer 
legitimacy on global governance. 

Simplifying matters somewhat, research on geographical identification in in- 
ternational politics typically emphasizes a twofold distinction between national 
affiliation (covering both a country and the localities within it) and global affil- 
iation (covering supranational regions as well as the global sphere). Individuals 
are then assumed to identify with a national community (Gellner 1983; Ander- 
son 1991) and/or a world community (Norris 2000; Furia 2005; Ecker-Ehrhardt 
2011). Some theorists have suggested that global identification has been growing 
with contemporary globalization (Cabrera 2010), while others on the contrary 
have underlined the continued resilience of nationalism and other territorial iden- 
tifications (Scholte 2005; Tomlinson 2007). Linking these points to legitimacy 
beliefs, individuals with more national identification are assumed to view global 
governance as a lower priority or even as a threat to their identity and autonomy. 
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In contrast, individuals who identify with a world community are assumed to fa- 
vor global governance because it links political authority with the supranational 
sphere to which they feel attached (McLaren 2006; Verhaegen et al. 2018). 

Research on public opinion toward the EU includes multiple studies regarding 
geographical identification. Classic contributions depicted European integration 
as a process involving a transfer of identities from the nation-state to the emerg- 
ing European polity (Haas 1958). However, contemporary studies typically treat 
European identities as complementary to local and national identities (Diez 
Medrano and Gutiérrez 2001; Risse 2010) or as reinforcing those smaller-scale 
attachments (Van Kersbergen 2000; Citrin and Sides 2004). The principal find- 
ing of this literature is that individuals with a stronger European identification are 
more supportive of the EU than individuals with a stronger national identifica- 
tion (Carey 2002; Hooghe and Marks 2005; McLaren 2006; Harteveld et al. 2013; 
Clark and Rohrschneider 2019; for an overview, see Hobolt and De Vries 2016). 
This result is consistent with the logic of geographical identification. 

Studies on other contexts besides the EU also provide support for geographical 
identification as an explanation for attitudes toward international cooperation. For 
example, Mayda and Rodrik (2005) find that people with stronger attachments to 
their locality or country tend to have less support for international trade. Dellmuth 
and Tallberg (2015) examine WVS data covering 1999-2004 and show that geo- 
graphical identification is a significant determinant of public attitudes toward the 
UN, albeit that this positive relationship is not robust to the addition of country- 
level controls. Bearce and Jolliff Scott (2019) explore survey data covering several 
dozen countries over the period 1995-2013 and find that indicators for global 
and national identification are strongly and robustly significant in the expected 
directions. 

We draw on this logic to articulate two expectations about the importance of ge- 
ographical identification for legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. The first 
expectation presents geographical identification as a determinant of variation in 
legitimacy beliefs among citizens and among elites. On this reasoning, differences 
in geographical identification between individual citizens (or individual elites) 
produce variation in these citizens’ (or elites’) perceptions of legitimacy in global 
governance. When an individual citizen or individual elite holds a more global, or 
less national, identification, then that citizen or elite will accord more legitimacy to 
global governance. Conversely, when a citizen (or elite) has a lower level of global 
identification, or higher level of national identification, they are likely to bestow 
less legitimacy on global governance. We evaluate this conjecture empirically in 
Chapters 7 and 8. 

The second expectation concerns how geographical identification may explain 
the gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance between citizens and elites. 
We suggest that a greater prevalence of global identification among elites rela- 
tive to citizens at large could help to account for the gap between their average 
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legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. It is reasonable to expect that elites, 
on average, hold global attachments more than citizens in general. Individuals 
in leadership positions likely gain more global exposure than the average citi- 
zen, through greater international travel, higher education, larger competence in 
foreign languages, and so on (Rosenau et al. 2006). In addition, individuals who 
already identify more with the global sphere are more likely to seek and obtain elite 
positions in today’s increasingly globalized academia, business, civil society, gov- 
ernment, media and politics. This higher salience of global identification makes it 
more likely that elites will identify more strongly with global governance (Oakes 
1987). Accordingly, we expect that an individual elite who holds a more global 
identification than an individual citizen will attribute more legitimacy to global 
governance than that citizen. We evaluate this expectation empirically in Chapter 9. 


Domestic Institutional Trust 


Our fourth line of explanation suggests that variations in legitimacy beliefs toward 
global governance result from differences in people’s levels of trust toward domes- 
tic political institutions. This explanation fits within a wider theoretical tradition 
that highlights the role of trust (rather than economics, values or identity) in shap- 
ing social and political circumstances (Putnam 1993; Fukuyama 1995; Rothstein 
and Stolle 2008; Newton and Zmerli 2011; Uslaner 2018). This literature conven- 
tionally distinguishes between social (or generalized) trust and institutional (or 
political) trust. Here we are particularly interested in institutional trust, i.e., the 
extent to which people have confidence or trust in political institutions, and the 
consequences of people having higher or lower levels of such institutional trust. 

In developing this explanation, we specifically draw on research that highlights 
strong positive linkages between trust in national and international governance 
institutions (for an overview, see Dellmuth and Tallberg 2020). According to this 
logic, people who have greater trust in domestic political institutions are also likely 
to consider global governance more legitimate. Conversely, people who distrust 
domestic political institutions to a greater extent are also likely to be more skeptical 
of global governance. 

Three types of mechanisms could explain this link between domestic institu- 
tional trust and legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. First, some research 
suggests that individuals use their trust in domestic political institutions as a 
heuristic. Since most people have less awareness of global governance, they draw 
on their trust in domestic political institutions, which they know better, as a short- 
cut to opinions about international arrangements (Harteveld et al. 2013). In this 
vein, Armingeon and Ceka (2014: 82) conclude that “support for the EU is de- 
rived from evaluations of national politics and policy, which Europeans know far 
better than the remote political system of the EU” Similarly, Dellmuth and Tallberg 
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(2015: 471) submit that “[f]or many citizens, IOs are complex and distant organi- 
zations, whose legitimacy is best approached via heuristics and cues derived from 
the more familiar national political context.” This interpretation is also favored by 
Schlipphak (2015: 367), who suggests that the national-international legitimacy 
link reflects “general satisfaction with or broad trust in domestic political actors 
that is extrapolated to a more diffuse trust of political actors operating at other 
levels beyond the national level.” 

A second mechanism could be that trust in both national and global governance 
institutions is driven by a common antecedent factor: social trust. On this account, 
people rely on their overall trust predisposition when forming opinions about gov- 
erning arrangements, domestic as well as international. For instance, Harteveld 
et al. (2013: 561) suggest that the association may reflect a general “syndrome of 
trust.” Dellmuth and Tallberg (2020) find similar empirical support in a compara- 
tive study of public opinion toward the IMF, UN, and WTO in Germany, the UK, 
and the US. They suggest that the key mechanism linking social trust and legiti- 
macy beliefs is expectations regarding cooperation: people who are more trusting 
more readily expect cooperative behavior from other people. This general dispo- 
sition makes it easier for an individual to have confidence in political institutions, 
domestic as well as international (Brehm and Rahn 1997). 

Third, the driver of the association between domestic and international trust 
could lie with people’s assessments of the role of their government in a global 
governance institution. If an individual greatly (mis)trusts their national govern- 
ment, and this government is influential within an international body, then the 
person will also (mis)trust the international institution. This argument features 
in some early studies of public opinion in the EU, which claim that people tie 
their support for European integration to their support for their government, 
which is responsible for negotiating policy in the EU (Franklin et al. 1995; Gabel 
1998). A more recent example is Harteveld et al. (2013), who suggest that the 
domestic-international link may be due to people trusting their national political 
institutions, which in turn partly control the EU. 

In contrast, a few studies theorize a negative relationship between trust in do- 
mestic and international institutions. On this logic, people “compensate” for lower 
(or higher) trust in their domestic political institutions with higher (or lower) trust 
in international institutions. According to this argument, evaluations of domestic 
economic and political circumstances form a benchmark against which people 
develop attitudes toward IOs (Sanchez-Cuenca 2000; Muñoz et al. 2011; De Vries 
2018). 

Yet empirical research mostly finds a strong positive correlation between indi- 
viduals’ trust in domestic political institutions and their confidence in IOs. This 
relationship has been established in IO contexts as diverse as the AU, EU, ICC, 
IMF, UN, and WTO (Johnson 2011; Mufioz 2011 et al.; Harteveld et al. 2013; 
Voeten 2013; Armingeon and Ceka 2014; Schlipphak 2015; Dellmuth and Tallberg 
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2015, 2020). This finding is consistent across issue areas, time, country samples, 
and alternative measures of legitimacy (such as confidence, support, and trust). 
Moreover, domestic institutional trust is usually the strongest individual-level pre- 
dictor of an IO’s legitimacy, even when controlling for other potentially relevant 
factors. 

Research on opinions toward the EU offers multiple examples of this finding. 
For instance, Harteveld et al. (2013) study the sources of trust in the EU and find 
that trust in domestic institutions has by far the greatest impact. Armingeon and 
Ceka (2014) find a similar relationship when seeking to explain the decline in 
support for the EU during the Eurozone crisis, using data from all 27 member 
states at the time. Persson et al. (2019) show how this relationship also extends to 
political elites, establishing that, among officials involved in civil protection, there 
is a strong and robust association between trust in relevant institutions at national 
and European levels. 

Several studies beyond the European setting establish a similar relationship be- 
tween domestic institutional trust and perceptions of IO legitimacy. For instance, 
Schlipphak (2015) finds that trust in domestic institutions has the strongest effects 
on public support for the AU and the Union of South American Nations (UNA- 
SUR). Likewise, in a comparative study of confidence in the UN across a broad 
range of countries worldwide, Dellmuth and Tallberg (2015) find more support for 
confidence in domestic institutions than for any alternative explanation. Johnson 
(2011) establishes that trust in the domestic government has the strongest effect 
on trust in the UN, WTO, and IMF among a broad range of tested factors. Voeten 
(2013) shows that trust in the European Court of Justice (in EU member states) 
and the ICC (in Uganda) is primarily associated with trust in domestic courts. 

We draw on this logic to formulate two expectations about the importance of do- 
mestic institutional trust for legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. The first 
expectation considers domestic institutional trust as a determinant of variation in 
legitimacy beliefs among citizens and among elites. On this conjecture, differences 
in domestic institutional trust between individual citizens (or individual elites) 
contribute to variation in these citizens’ (or elites’) legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance. When an individual citizen or individual elite has more trust in do- 
mestic political institutions, that citizen or elite will accord more legitimacy to global 
governance. Conversely, when a citizen (or elite) has less trust in domestic politi- 
cal institutions, they will confer less legitimacy on global governance. We evaluate 
this conjecture empirically in Chapters 7 and 8. 

The second expectation pertains to how domestic institutional trust may ac- 
count for the gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance between citizens 
and elites. If elites in general have higher levels of trust in their domestic polit- 
ical institutions than citizens at large, this difference would translate into a gap 
in their respective legitimacy beliefs toward international institutions. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that elites and citizens would generally differ in their level of 
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domestic institutional trust. Given their advantaged positions in politics and soci- 
ety, elites likely have more positive views of domestic governing institutions than 
citizens in general (Bowler and Donovan 2002). Elites have more access to govern- 
ing bodies and thus more opportunities to influence them. Indeed, elites rather 
than citizens at large do the actual governing through domestic political insti- 
tutions. Elites therefore ought to find domestic institutions—and, by extension, 
global governance arrangements—more legitimate than citizens. Accordingly, we 
expect that an elite individual who has higher levels of trust in domestic politi- 
cal institutions than an individual citizen will regard global governance as more 
legitimate than this citizen. We evaluate this conjecture empirically in Chapter 9. 


Operationalization 


Having laid out our four lines of individual-level explanation, we now turn to op- 
erationalizing logics related to socioeconomic status, political values, geographical 
identification, and domestic institutional trust. For each of our four approaches, 
we identify two related empirical indicators that we then examine in the next three 
chapters of explanatory analysis. The following paragraphs discuss indicators for 
each explanation in turn. The exact wording of the relevant survey questions can 
be found in Appendix A. 

We operationalize the expectation that socioeconomic status shapes legitimacy 
beliefs toward global governance with two indicators that respectively capture 
objective and subjective egocentric considerations. First, we include an individ- 
ual’s level of education, which is a standard objective indicator in egocentric 
accounts of public opinion toward international issues (e.g., Edwards 2009; Bearce 
and Jolliff Scott 2019). We use a measure of education ranging from 0 (no com- 
pleted schooling) to 8 (doctoral or equivalent degree), using the International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED). Second, to capture subjective ego- 
centric calculations, we consider the degree to which an individual is satisfied with 
the financial situation of their household. Using this indicator, Edwards (2009) 
finds that people with more negative assessments of the economic situation of 
their household have less support for economic IOs. This measure ranges from 
0 (completely dissatisfied) to 9 (completely satisfied). 

We operationalize the expectation that political values matter for legitimacy in 
global governance with two indicators, one for each of our two main value dimen- 
sions. First, we measure left-right ideology by asking survey respondents to place 
themselves on a scale from most left (scored 0) to most right (scored 9). Second, 
since no standard indicator yet exists for GAL-TAN attitudes, we build a measure 
based on several survey items that tap related values (cf. Bauhr and Charron 2018). 
These items cover respondents’ attitudes to ethical issues (abortion, homosexual- 
ity, sex before marriage, and divorce), immigration, and the relative importance 
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of maintaining social order. From these questions we create a composite dummy 
variable that distinguishes between GAL (=1) and TAN (=0) positions. 

We also use two measures to operationalize the expectation that geographical 
identification affects legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. First, regarding 
global identification, we ask survey respondents how close they feel to the world, 
a question that is often employed in studies of public opinion toward IOs (Torgler 
2008; Dellmuth and Tallberg 2015). Second, regarding national identification, we 
ask respondents how close they feel to their country. We measure both indicators 
on a scale from “not close at all” (scored 0) to “very close” (scored 3). 

Two indicators also operationalize the expectation that domestic institutional 
trust drives legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. First, we measure an in- 
dividual’s confidence in their national government, as done in several previous 
studies of public opinion toward IOs (e.g., Armingeon and Ceka 2014; Hobolt 
2012; Harteveld et al. 2013; Dellmuth and Tallberg 2021). The scale ranges from 
“none at all” (scored 0) to “a great deal” (scored 3). Second, we measure an indi- 
viduals satisfaction with the political system of their country. Earlier research has 
used this indicator to study public support for an EU-wide government and satis- 
faction with EU democracy (Rohrschneider 2002). We measure satisfaction with 
the national political system on a scale from 0 (not satisfied at all) to 9 (completely 
satisfied). 

Finally, we control for several potential alternative individual-level explana- 
tions. First, we control for age using a continuous variable, as younger or older 
people may be more inclined to regard IO legitimacy more positively (e.g., Nor- 
ris 2009). Second, we control for gender using a dichotomous variable (0=female, 
and 1=male), since men and women may assess the legitimacy of IOs differently. 
Third, we control for social (or generalized) trust, as several studies suggest that 
this factor may impact IO legitimacy beliefs (e.g., Harteveld et al. 2013; Dellmuth 
and Tallberg 2020). This dichotomous indicator captures whether the respondent 
considers that “most people can be trusted” (1) or that they “need to be very care- 
ful” (0). Finally, we include an indicator for political knowledge to account for the 
possibility that an individual’s knowledge about global governance influences their 
legitimacy beliefs toward IOs. For this purpose, we use an additive knowledge in- 
dex, constructed from the three measures of knowledge about global governance 
described in Chapter 2. We include the first two factors (age, gender) as controls in 
all the main analyses, while we consider the final two factors (social trust, political 
knowledge) in the robustness checks in each chapter. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has developed our individual-level theoretical approach to explain- 
ing citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance, as well as the 
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gap between the two. We have successively laid out our four privileged individual- 
level explanations, focusing respectively on socioeconomic status, political values, 
geographical identification, and domestic institutional trust. For each line of ex- 
planation, we have described the general theoretical orientation, spelled out the 
causal logics, reviewed the relevant existing research, and formulated expectations 
of how the driver in question may affect legitimacy beliefs toward global gov- 
ernance among citizens and among elites, as well as the gaps between them. In 
addition, we have specified how we operationalize each of these explanations for 
empirical research. 

Our theory discussion has not a priori favored any of the four logics over the 
others. We observe that previous research has given notable support to all four 
accounts. Thus, we remain open to the possibility that the data analyses which 
follow in Chapters 7-9 can substantially verify each of the four explanations. On 
this scenario, socioeconomic status, political values, geographical identification, 
and domestic institutional trust would not be rival accounts, but could involve 
parallel drivers. In this sense our approach reflects trends in general theory which 
consider that economics, ideology, identity, and trust can be joint determinants of 
social and political life (Mann 1986; Giddens 1987; Sum and Jessop 2015). 

Ambitious though our theorization may be—covering four logics, as well as 
other possible determinants through controls—of course, no explanatory account 
is complete. For one thing, we have not theorized how our four drivers might 
be integrated into an explanation that also specifies the logics of combination, 
interconnection, and mutual effects of the various determinants. In addition, as 
indicated at the outset of this chapter, with our focus on the individual level we 
have bracketed possible alternative and/or complementary explanations at the or- 
ganizational and societal levels, although we bring these aspects into our empirical 
analysis as contextual influences. Thus, while we push the boundaries of theory, 
especially in developing a multifaceted individual-level approach, inevitably some 
questions remain unanswered. 

We now put our theoretical expectations to the test. In Chapter 7, we focus on 
explaining citizen legitimacy beliefs toward IOs, examining how variation across 
citizens in respect of our four privileged factors could account for differences in 
their legitimacy perceptions of IOs. In Chapter 8, we conduct the same analysis 
for elites, exploring whether and how differences between elite individuals in our 
four privileged factors could explain variation in their legitimacy beliefs toward 
IOs. Finally, in Chapter 9 we evaluate whether and how these four explanations 
could offer insights into the elite—citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs. 


7 
Explaining Citizen Legitimacy Beliefs 


We now turn to our three empirical explanatory chapters, starting with citizens. 
What explains the extent to which general public opinion perceives of IOs as legit- 
imate, as mapped in Chapter 3? In the following chapter, we explore the sources 
of legitimacy beliefs among citizens, with a focus on the four individual-level 
explanations laid out in Chapter 6: socioeconomic status, political values, geo- 
graphical identification, and domestic institutional trust. As throughout this book, 
the analysis centers on our six focal IOs (ICC, IMF, UN, World Bank, WHO, and 
WTO) and our five selected countries (Brazil, Germany, the Philippines, Russia, 
and the US). 

The drivers of citizen legitimacy beliefs toward IOs are a contested issue, which 
in recent years has received growing attention due to the rise of anti-globalist 
populism and a perceived public backlash against international cooperation (for 
overviews, see Hobolt and de Vries 2016; Copelovitch et al. 2020; Walter 2021). 
Our analysis in this chapter examines this issue in a comparative perspective, of- 
fering novel insights into the sources of citizen legitimacy beliefs—both in general 
and in relation to specific IOs and countries. In addition, this chapter lays the 
ground for a unique comparison between the drivers of citizen and elite legiti- 
macy beliefs toward IOs, as we test the same explanations in Chapter 8 with a focus 
on elites. 

To recall, our explanations present four sets of expectations regarding the 
individual-level sources of citizen legitimacy beliefs. The first logic suggests that 
citizens who have greater socioeconomic resources such as education and income 
are better positioned to benefit from globalization and are therefore more likely 
to regard IOs as legitimate. The second account, invoking political values, expects 
that citizens who hold left-wing or GAL values are more likely to find IOs legit- 
imate than citizens who hold right-wing or TAN values. The third explanation 
emphasizes geographical identification and submits that citizens who feel closer 
to the world and less attached to their country are more likely to hold positive le- 
gitimacy beliefs toward IOs. Finally, the fourth explanation expects that citizens 
who have more trust in domestic political institutions are more likely to regard 
IOs as legitimate. 

Our main findings in this chapter are fourfold. First, the evidence supports our 
choice to adopt an individual-level approach to explaining IO legitimacy: we find 
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some validation of all four theoretical logics. Second, the data lend more sup- 
port for some individual-level explanations than others. Notably, we find that 
citizen legitimacy beliefs toward IOs most consistently relate to domestic insti- 
tutional trust, which provides the foremost explanation in relation to all IOs 
and all countries except the US. Third, we find that socioeconomic status, po- 
litical values, and geographical identification also have some explanatory power 
vis-a-vis citizen legitimacy beliefs toward IOs, with most evidence among these 
three explanations supporting socioeconomic status. Fourth, differences in the 
relative explanatory power of these individual-level logics across IOs and (espe- 
cially) countries suggest that organizational and (particularly) societal contexts 
also matter, by conditioning the importance of individual-level factors in a given 
setting. 

This chapter proceeds as follows. The next section describes the specific re- 
search design used in the chapter in terms of measurement and modeling. The 
second section presents the results of the analysis. We begin by examining the 
overall picture regarding drivers of citizen legitimacy beliefs toward global gover- 
nance. We then compare the explanatory findings across IOs and across countries. 
The third section discusses how these results reflect on the explanatory power of 
our four theorized logics. The chapter’s conclusion summarizes the findings and 
considers their broader implications. 


Measurement 


As detailed earlier in Chapter 2, our proxy for legitimacy is “confidence.” Our de- 
pendent variable captures a citizen’s confidence in an IO, measured ona scale from 
0 (“none at all”) to 3 (“a great deal”). Recall from Chapter 3 that the aggregate av- 
erage citizen confidence (covering all focal IOs and countries) comes out at 1.43. 
Mean citizen confidence in particular IOs ranges from a low of 1.24 for the IMF 
to a high of 1.67 for the WHO. Mean citizen confidence in IOs across our five 
focal countries varies from a low of 1.05 in Russia to a high of 1.89 in the Philip- 
pines. Thus, while overall levels of citizen legitimacy toward global governance 
average a little below the midpoint of our measuring scale, the aggregate covers 
much variation. 

To test our four individual-level explanations for legitimacy beliefs in IOs, we 
use data from the WVS7, also fully described in Chapter 2 (see also Haerpfer et al. 
2021). As laid out toward the end of Chapter 6, we operationalize each of the four 
logics with two indicators. Measures of these indicators are survey questions in the 
WVS7. These form our independent variables. 

Our first indicator of socioeconomic status is education, for which we use 
a measure ranging from 0 (early childhood/no education) to 8 (doctoral or 
equivalent). Mean education for citizens is lower in the Philippines (2.22) and 
Brazil (2.81) than in Germany (4.07), Russia (4.85), and the US (4.67). Second, 
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we measure the degree that citizens are satisfied with the financial situation of their 
household, ranging from 0 (completely dissatisfied) to 9 (completely satisfied). 
Mean financial satisfaction among citizens is lowest in Russia (4.53), followed by 
Brazil (5.06), the US (5.21), the Philippines (5.35), and Germany (6.11). 

Our first indicator of political values is left-right self-placement on a scale from 
0 (most left) to 9 (most right). This indicator distributes close to normal in all 
five countries, but the means differ across countries. Average scores are 3.76 in 
Germany, 4.32 in the US, 4.41 in Brazil, 5.07 in Russia, and 5.64 in the Philip- 
pines. As a second indicator, we look at GAL-TAN attitudes, using a dummy 
variable that distinguishes between GAL (=1) and TAN (=0). The use of TAN 
as a reference category means that a positive coefficient for this measure indi- 
cates that people with a GAL orientation are more likely to have confidence in 
IOs. This measure varies considerably across countries. For example, the share 
of citizen respondents with GAL values is 24.8 percent in Russia, 30.2 percent in 
the Philippines, 39.3 percent in Brazil, 52.3 percent in the US, and 64.7 percent 
in Germany. 

Our first indicator of geographical identification is global identification, mea- 
sured in terms of how close citizens feel to the world on a scale from 0 (not close 
at all) to 3 (very close). The lowest level of global identification among citizens is 
found in Russia (1.03), followed by Brazil (1.17), the US (1.44), Germany (1.70), 
and the Philippines (2.04). Our second indicator is national identification, mea- 
sured in terms of how close citizens feel to their country, using the same scale of 
0-3. Contrary to what some might expect, variation on national identification and 
variation on global identification are only moderately correlated (r=0.380). Na- 
tional identification among the general public is lowest in Brazil (1.63), followed 
by the US (2.02), Russia (2.09), the Philippines (2.33), and Germany (2.34). 

Our first indicator of domestic institutional trust is confidence in the national 
government, on a scale ranging from 0 (none at all) to 3 (a great deal). Citizens in 
Brazil have the least average confidence in their national government (0.71) and 
citizens in the Philippines the most (2.15), with citizens in the US (1.13), Germany 
(1.38), and Russia (1.52) scoring in between. The second indicator measures sat- 
isfaction with the political system of one’s country, on a scale from 0 (not satisfied 
at all) to 9 (completely satisfied). Citizens in Brazil are least satisfied on average 
(1.58), followed by citizens in the US (3.48), Russia (4.42), Germany (5.34), and 
the Philippines (5.36). 

Finally, we control for age and gender in the main models, as well as for so- 
cial trust and knowledge about global governance in the robustness checks. These 
measures were described in Chapter 6, but it is worth reiterating that the reference 
category for the gender variable is female, such that females are coded 0 and males 
1. A positive coefficient for this measure indicates that males are more likely to 
have confidence in IOs. For descriptive statistics and multicollinearity diagnostics 
regarding the independent variables, we refer the reader to Appendices B and C. 
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We use regression analysis to evaluate our theoretical expectations of the re- 
lationships between possible driving factors (our independent variables) and 
confidence in IOs (our dependent variable). Our unit of analysis is an individual 
citizen. Regression analysis allows us to estimate whether citizens’ confidence in 
an IO is likely to be associated with other factors, using conventional levels of sta- 
tistical significance (p<0.05). After measuring the associations, we interpret these 
results in light of whether the findings corroborate or challenge our theoretical 
expectations. 

More specifically, we rely on linear ordinary least squares (OLS) regression 
models. All models are estimated using the poststratification weights provided in 
the WVS7, since these weights make it possible to assess whether the observed as- 
sociations are likely to be found in the full population.’ We run separate models for 
each IO and country, as well as models that pool data across IOs and countries. In 
the models that pool data across countries, we add so-called “equalizing weights” 
so that each country figures in the calculations to the same extent. All models were 
tested for potential violations of the assumptions underpinning linear regression 
analysis. 


Results 


This section presents the results of our empirical explanatory analysis of citizen le- 
gitimacy beliefs toward global governance. First, we examine the aggregate results, 
covering the pooled sample of IOs and countries. We then compare the expla- 
nations of citizen legitimacy beliefs with regard to the six focal IOs. Finally, we 
compare the results with regard to the five focal countries. 


The Overall Picture 


Model 1 in Table 7.1 presents our results for the analysis of citizen confidence when 
all IOs and countries are pooled. These findings at the aggregate level yield support 
for all four explanations, which confirms the relevance of an individual-level 
approach to explaining legitimacy beliefs in global governance. 

The results offer support for both indicators of domestic institutional trust. A 
citizen with more confidence in their national government tends also to have more 
confidence in IOs. Satisfaction with the political system of one’s country is not 


' Such sampling weights are included in the dataset to approximate the distribution of those variables 
in the population from which the sample was drawn. The distribution of variables in an unweighted 
sample can differ from the distribution of these variables in the overall population for two reasons. 
First, the probabilities of being selected in a sample might differ for different subjects. Second, there 
is an element of chance in the random sample selection done for our WVS7 countries. The sampling 
weights are constructed in order to address these potential problems. Thus, using these weights enables 
us to estimate the certainty with which we expect to find effects on IO confidence in the population at 
large of the respective countries. 


Table 7.1 Regression analysis of citizen confidence in IOs, five countries pooled 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
All IOs? ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Socioeconomic status 
Education 0.018" 0.016 0.007 0.023” 0.012 00387 0.011 
(0.005) (0.007) (0.007) (0.007) (0.007) (0.007) (0.007) 
Financial satisfaction 0.022"" 0.023" 0.023"" 0.015" 0.025°" 0.016% 0.026" 
(0.004) (0.005) (0.005) (0.005) (0.005) (0.005) (0.005) 
Political values 
Left-right orientation -0.0227 -0.024"" -0.011 —-0.0357 —-0.012' -0.0197 -0.0187 
(0.004) (0.005) (0.005) (0.005) (0.005) (0.005) (0.005) 
GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) 01277 0.156” 0.110% 0.173” 0.076" 0.145% 0.081" 
(0.019) (0.024) (0.024) (0.024) (0.025) (0.024) (0.024) 
Geographical identification 
Global identification 0.086" 0.099" 0.084 7 0.098% 0.080" 0.082" 0.078% 
(0.012) (0.015) (0.015) (0.015) (0.015) (0.015) (0.014) 
National identification 0.025 —0.009 0.030 0.024 0.005 0.047” 0.039" 


(0.014) (0.018) (0.017) (0.018) (0.018) (0.018) (0.017) 


Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in government 


Political satisfaction 


Controls 
Age 


Gender (Female is ref.) 


Intercept 


N 
R2 


0.214" 
(0.013) 
0.009 
(0.004) 


-0.003"" 
(0.001) 
—0.032 
(0.018) 
0.9757 
(0.052) 


5177 
0.299 


o22977 
(0.016) 
0.005 
(0.006) 


—0.003""" 
(0.001) 

-0.014 
(0.023) 
0.920" 
(0.065) 


5578 
0.186 


0.214" 
(0.016) 
0.015” 
(0.006) 
—0.0027 
(0.001) 
—0.037 
(0.023) 
0.683" 
(0.061) 


5624 
0.200 


0.239" 
(0.016) 
0.004 
(0.006) 


-0.003"" 
(0.001) 

-0.073"" 
(0.023) 

11517 
(0.063) 


5882 
0.213 


0.238" 
(0.016) 
0.012' 
(0.006) 


-0.002 7 
(0.001) 
-0.021 
(0.023) 
0.851" 
(0.061) 


5670 
0.249 


0.189%” 
(0.016) 
0.009 
(0.005) 


—0.0027 
(0.001) 
—0.002 
(0.023) 
1.086 7 
(0.060) 


5829 
0.200 


0.201% 
(0.016) 
0.006 
(0.006) 


-0.004"" 
(0.001) 
—0.032 
(0.023) 
1.0827 
(0.062) 


5623 
0.189 


Notes: The dependent variable is confidence in IOs. OLS regression analvses using WVS7 data. We show unstandardized coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 
Poststratification weights were used, and countries were equally weighted. Country fixed effects included. Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** ps0.001.' The 


dependent variable is the average confidence in all six IOs. 
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significantly related to citizen confidence in IOs in this model. Yet, as this sec- 
ond indicator is moderately correlated with confidence in government (r=0.465), 
we perform a robustness test which includes satisfaction with the political system 
while excluding confidence in government (see Online Appendix C). Then we ob- 
serve that the more satisfied a citizen is with the political system of their country, 
the more confidence they have in IO. As we shall see later, this explanation also 
receives most consistent support in the context of specific IOs and countries. 

We also find considerable support for socioeconomic status as an explanation 
at the aggregate level. Both indicators are statistically significant in the expected 
direction. The more educated a citizen, the more confidence they have in IOs. Like- 
wise, the more satisfied a citizen is with the financial situation of their household, 
the more confidence they tend to have in IOs. 

We find clear support for political values as an explanation of citizen confidence 
toward IOs. Left-right orientation is associated with IO confidence as expected: 
the more left-leaning a citizen, the greater their confidence in IOs. Similarly, we 
find that GAL-oriented individuals have greater confidence in IOs. 

The analysis of the overall citizen sample yields mixed evidence for the logic of 
geographical identification. As expected, a citizen with a more global identification 
tends to have greater confidence in IOs. However, we do not observe the expected 
reverse relationship whereby a greater national identification would associate with 
lower confidence in IOs. 

Among the control variables, the coefficient for age is statistically significant 
and negative, indicating that older people in our overall citizen sample tend to 
have less confidence in IOs than younger people. We find no significant difference 
regarding confidence in IOs between men and women in the composite data. 


Comparing across IOs 


We now turn to Models 2-7 in Table 7.1 to explore how the four explanations of cit- 
izen legitimacy beliefs perform at the level of individual IOs. The results are very 
similar to the findings from the pooled IO analysis. Domestic institutional trust 
receives consistent support across IOs, as a citizen’s confidence in government 
and satisfaction with the political system are positively and significantly associated 
with their confidence in individual IOs (but only under certain conditions with 
respect to political system satisfaction, as we explain below). Likewise, the two in- 
dicators of socioeconomic status are positively associated with citizen confidence 
in individual IOs and statistically significant across almost all six organizations. 
Political values, too, show the same pattern as in the pooled IO analysis: more 
left-wing and GAL-oriented citizens tend to have greater confidence in each IO. 
We see mixed results for geographical identification: while global identification 
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is consistently positively associated with legitimacy beliefs toward specific IOs, 
national identification is not statistically significant in most cases. 

These extensive similarities across IOs in patterns of explanatory power for cit- 
izen legitimacy beliefs are particularly interesting in view of our findings in other 
chapters of this book. The descriptive analysis in Chapters 3 and 4 showed that 
citizens and elites tend to accord greater legitimacy to the three human security 
IOs compared to the three economic IOs. Likewise, we shall see in Chapters 8 
and 9 that there are notable differences between economic and human security 
IOs in how well our four logics explain elite legitimacy beliefs and elite-citizen 
legitimacy gaps. 

However, there are some exceptions to the predominant pattern of limited varia- 
tion of explanatory factors across IOs, as seen in Table 7.1. For example, education, 
one of the indicators of socioeconomic status, is not statistically significant for the 
IMF, World Bank, and WTO. Another exception is that the second indicator of 
geographical identification—national identification—is positively associated with 
confidence in the WHO and the WTO, contrary to our expectations. Finally, we 
see that the second indicator of domestic institutional trust—satisfaction with the 
political system of one’s country—only appears to be significant for the IMF and 
the World Bank, but not for the other IOs. However, as noted earlier, the two in- 
dicators of domestic institutional trust are moderately correlated. If we rerun the 
analysis without confidence in government, we find that satisfaction with the po- 
litical system is statistically significant for all six IOs, as reported above (Online 
Appendix C.1). Among the control variables, gender is insignificant for all IOs 
except the UN, while age is significant for all six IOs. 

Looking more closely at the first exception, the economic IOs stand out as the 
cases where education is no predictor of average citizen confidence in global gover- 
nance. Apparently, more educated people do not necessarily accord the economic 
IOs more confidence than less educated people. The economic IOs score low in 
terms of citizen confidence irrespective of educational level. However, financial 
satisfaction, the other indicator of socioeconomic status, is positively associated 
with citizen confidence in the economic IOs. 

Turning to the second exception, greater citizen national identification might 
associate with greater citizen confidence in the WHO to the extent that this 1O’s 
work on health promotion is perceived to serve one’s national community, as 
well as global humanity in general. Likewise, today’s publics may have widely ab- 
sorbed neoclassical economic theories that trade liberalization, the core mandate 
of the WTO, benefits all countries including their own, thereby encouraging an 
association between attachment to one’s country and confidence in the WTO. In 
contrast, citizens may be less inclined to perceive connections between an IO and 
national betterment in the case of the ICC (war crimes are usually associated with 
countries other than one’s own), the UN (whose benefits are usually framed in 
universal terms), and the IMF and the World Bank (whose connections to one’s 
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own country may often seem remote). In any case, as we will see later, these unex- 
pected links between greater closeness to country and greater confidence in IOs 
do not resurface in the results for our five countries examined separately, except 
for the US. 


Comparing across Countries 


We now turn to Table 7.2 to examine the citizen explanatory findings by country. 
We compare how the four explanations perform in respect of the five countries 
when data for the six IOs are combined. We then examine the country data in 
relation to the IOs individually. 

In this pooled analysis, we find that the logic of domestic institutional trust 
enjoys support across all five countries. Citizens’ confidence in their national 
government associates positively with their confidence in IOs across the board. 
In Germany and the US, a significant result also arises for the second indi- 
cator, satisfaction with the political system of one’s country. When the analy- 
sis is rerun without the moderately correlated indicator of confidence in gov- 
ernment, we also observe a positive association for Russia in relation to po- 
litical system satisfaction, albeit not for Brazil and the Philippines (Online 
Appendix C.2). Figure 7.1 shows that the bivariate relationship between con- 
fidence in one’s national government and confidence in IOs is positive in the 
pooled country model (r=0.318), and in all countries but the US. Indeed, Model 
5 in Table 7.2 shows a lower—yet significant—coefficient in the US. Mean- 
while, Figure 7.2 indicates broadly the same (if somewhat weaker) relation- 
ship between political system satisfaction and confidence in IOs (r=0.182 in 
the pooled sample); yet the association is not statistically significant in Brazil 
and the US. 

Support for the other three explanations in pooled samples by country is 
patchier and involves greater variation. Socioeconomic status is an important 
driver in the US, with both education and financial satisfaction being posi- 
tively associated with IO confidence in this country. However, support for the 
socioeconomic explanation is very weak in the other countries. Only financial 
satisfaction in Germany and the Philippines returns a positive association with 
citizen confidence in IOs. This outcome indicates that the US sample heavily 
drives the positive results for socioeconomic status in the pooled country analysis 
(Table 7.1). 

The logic of political values only receives support for explaining citizen confi- 
dence in pooled IOs in the US. For this country, citizens who are more left wing, 
and who are GAL oriented, tend to have more confidence in IOs. Thus, the statisti- 
cally significant associations with political values that are present in the aggregate 
analysis (Table 7.1) again appear to be driven by the US sample and dissipate in 
the pooled IO analyses for other countries. 
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Table 7.2 Regression analysis of citizen confidence in IOs, by country 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Brazil Germany Philippines Russia US 


Socioeconomic status 


xxx 


Education 0.019 0.011 —-0.003 —-0.014 0.054 
(0.020) (0.008) (0.009) (0.015) (0.012) 
Financial satisfaction 0.021 0.014 0.018" 0.003 0.0267 
(0.013) (0.007) (0.007) (0.013) (0.008) 
Political values 
Left-right orientation 0.002 0.012 0.010 0.012 -0.073"" 
(0.012) (0.008) (0.006) (0.014) (0.008) 
GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) —0.026 0.062 0.030 0.069 0.180% 
(0.065) (0.032) (0.036) (0.055) (0.039) 
Geographical identification 
Global identification —0.021 0.031 0.027 0.170%% 01277 
(0.035) (0.019) (0.024) (0.031) (0.024) 
National identification 0.035 0.008 0.043 -0.001 0.0807 
(0.038) (0.023) (0.030) (0.033) (0.028) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in government 0.391” 0.278"  0.248°™ 0.323" 0.064" 
(0.038) (0.023) (0.023) (0.030) (0.030) 
Political satisfaction —-0.004 0.048" 0.004 0.006 0.020° 
(0.014) (0.008) (0.007) (0.013) (0.010) 
Controls 
Age 0.001 -0.003"" -0.005"" -0.005% -0.001 
(0.002) (0.001) (0.001) (0.002) (0.001) 
Gender (Female is ref.) -0.078 -0.020 -0.015 0.019 -0,132"" 
(0.061) (0.028) (0.032) (0.052) (0.038) 
Intercept 0.835% 0.673" 1.238°" 0.571" 0.780" 
(0.151) (0.084) (0.096) (0.160) (0.091) 
N 510 963 1115 722 1867 
R' 0.217 0.343 0.162 0.219 0.200 


Note: The dependent variable is confidence in all six IOs. OLS regression analyses using WVS7 data. 
We show unstandardized coefficients with standard errors in parentheses using poststratification 
weights. Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 


Finally, geographical identification varies in explanatory power across our five 
countries for citizen confidence in the pooled IOs. In two countries—Russia 
and the US—we find a tendency for greater confidence in IOs among citizens 
with a stronger global identification. In none of the five countries is national 
identification negatively associated with IO confidence. Instead, contrary to our 
expectations, in the US stronger national identification is positively associated 
with greater confidence in IOs. 
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Fig. 7.1 Citizen confidence in six IOs by confidence in government 


Notes: Estimates use poststratification weights. Countries are equally weighted in the “all countries” 
distribution. 
Source: WVS7. 


Next, we look more closely at the full results for each country individually. 
Tables 7.3-7.7 show results for each of the six IOs in each of the five countries. By 
considering this level of detail, we can offer a more nuanced picture of the explana- 
tory power of the four logics with regard to organizational and country contexts. 

For Brazil (Table 7.3), we see that domestic institutional trust offers the strongest 
and most consistent explanation across the six IOs. The indicator of confidence in 
government is significantly and positively related to citizen confidence in each IO. 
However, the indicator of satisfaction in the political system is insignificant, and 
remains so when we exclude the moderately correlated indicator of confidence 
in the national government, except in the case of the World Bank, where it turns 
statistically significant (Online Appendix C.3). Further evidence suggests that po- 
litical values matter in Brazil for citizen confidence in the IMF, albeit not in the 
way that our theory expects. People in Brazil who are more right leaning tend to 
have greater confidence in this IO. Supporting the socioeconomic logic, we ob- 
serve that more educated citizens in Brazil tend to have more confidence in the 
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Fig. 7.2 Citizen confidence in six IOs by satisfaction with domestic political system 


Notes: Satisfaction indicator ranges from 0 (not satisfied at all) to 9 (completely satisfied). Estimates 
use poststratification weights. Countries are equally weighted in the “all countries” distribution. 
Source: WVS7. 


ICC and the WHO. Age and gender do not appear to matter in Brazil for citizen 
confidence in IOs. 

For Germany (Table 7.4), the most consistent explanation of citizen confidence 
in IOs is, again, domestic institutional trust, even more so than in Brazil. In 
Germany, both confidence in the national government and satisfaction with the 
domestic political system relate significantly and positively to confidence in each 
of the six IOs. The evidence is mixed for the other three explanations. Socioe- 
conomic status appears to partly matter in Germany, as more educated citizens 
tend to have greater confidence in the ICC, UN, and World Bank, and citizens 
with more financial satisfaction are likely to have higher confidence in the ICC. 
Likewise, some evidence from Germany suggests that political values matter, al- 
though not entirely as our theory expects, since right-leaning citizens have more 
confidence in the World Bank and the WTO than left-leaning citizens. We do 
find, as expected, that GAL-oriented citizens have greater confidence in the ICC, 
UN, and WHO than TAN-oriented citizens. Finally, geographical identification 
receives limited support in Germany, as citizens with a stronger global identifica- 
tion only tend to have greater confidence in the UN. Among the control variables, 
the results for age indicate that older people in Germany have less confidence in 
the UN, World Bank, WHO, and WTO. In addition, men in the German sample 
express less confidence in the World Bank than women. 
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Table 7.3 Regression analysis of citizen confidence in IOs in Brazil 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 


Socioeconomic status 


Education 0.052" 0.005 0.032 0.016 0.058" -0.001 
(0.025) (0.022) (0.022) (0.022) (0.022) (0.021) 
Financial satisfaction 0.017 0.016 0.002 0.021 0.015 0.010 


(0.015) (0.014) (0.014) (0.014) (0.014) (0.014) 
Political values 
Left-right orientation 0.005 0.025" 0.002 0.018 -0.016 -0.018 
(0.015) (0.013) (0.014) (0.013) (0.013) (0.013) 
GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) -0.009 -0.124 -0.007 -0.116 0.128 -0.077 
(0.081) (0.070) (0.072) (0.072) (0.071) (0.070) 


Geographical identification 


Global identification -0.014 -0.003 —0.102' 0.041 -0.020 0.034 
(0.049) (0.041) (0.043) (0.043) (0.043) (0.041) 
National identification -0.042 0.017 0.058  —0.009 0.066 0.012 


(0.051) (0.046) (0.044) (0.045) (0.045) (0.044) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in government 0.378" 0.441” 0.369%" 0.468" —-0.261"" 0.3327 
(0.047) (0.042) (0.041) (0.043) (0.042) (0.041) 
Political satisfaction 0.000 -0.007  -0.004 0.011 0.011  -0.007 
(0.016) (0.016) (0.016) (0.017) (0.016) (0.016) 


Controls 
Age 0.002 0.000 0.000 0.001 0.002 -0.004 
(0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) 
Gender (Female is ref.) -0.060 -0.109 -0.164° 0.002 0.047 -0.013 
(0.077) (0.067) (0.069) (0.069) (0.068) (0.067) 
Intercept 0.707" 0.609" 1.126" 0.570" 0.857% 12837 
(0.191) (0.165) (0.169) (0.166) (0.167) (0.175) 
N 583 653 699 651 707 649 
R 0.124 0.184 0.125 0.196 0.090 0.115 


Notes: The dependent variable is confidence in IOs. OLS regression analyses using WVS7 data. We 
show unstandardized coefficients with standard errors in parentheses using poststratification weights. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 


Also, in the Philippines (Table 7.5), citizen legitimacy beliefs toward IOs ap- 
pear to be mainly associated with domestic institutional trust. Confidence in the 
national government is significantly and positively related to confidence in each 
of the six IOs. However, the second indicator of domestic institutional trust, sat- 
isfaction with the political system, is insignificant and, as in Brazil, remains so 
when we exclude the moderately correlated indicator of confidence in government 
from the analysis (Online Appendix C.5). Evidence for the other three explana- 
tions is mixed for the Philippines and sometimes contrary to our expectations. 
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Table 7.4 Regression analysis of citizen confidence in IOs in Germany 


147 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Socioeconomic status 
Education 0.029" 0.011 0.025° 0.022" 0.013 -0.016 
(0.011) (0.011) (0.011) (0.011) (0.010) (0.011) 
Financial satisfaction 0.020° 0.016 0.005 0.007 0.008 0.016 
(0.009) (0.009) (0.009) (0.009) (0.010) (0.009) 
Political values 
Left-right orientation 0.009 0.021 -0.001 0.034" -0.006 0.027" 
(0.012) (0.011) (0.011) (0.012) (0.011) (0.012) 
GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) 0.210" 0.014 0.1027 0.016 0.115 0.039 
(0.042) (0.043) (0.042) (0.042) (0.042) (0.044) 
Geographical identification 
Global identification 0.048 0.033 0.082" 0.031 0.017 0.002 
(0.025) (0.026) (0.025) (0.026) (0.025) (0.026) 
National identification 0.035 0.041 0.034 0.010 0.009 0.049 
(0.032) (0.032) (0.032) (0.031) (0.033) (0.031) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in government 0.319" 025277 03217: 026977 02157 02577 
(0.032) (0.031) (0.032) (0.031) (0.030) (0.032) 
Political satisfaction 0.031 0.071" 00397 0.049" 003577 0.023' 
(0.011) (0.011) (0.010) (0.010) (0.010) (0.010) 
Controls 
Age -0.001 -0.001 -0.003" -0.003" -0.005"" -0.004"" 
(0.001) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) 
Gender (Female is ref.) 0.037 -0.065 -0.040 -0.076° 0.016 —0.018 
(0.037) (0.038) (0.037) (0.038) (0.036) (0.038) 
Intercept 0.577" 0.164 0.548" 0.341" 1.359"" 0.820°" 
(0.120) (0.115) (0.114) (0.108) (0.117) (0.113) 
N 1135 1120 1192 1119 1172 1075 
R 0.237 0.220 0.224 0.187 0.150 0.149 


Notes: The dependent variable is confidence in IOs. OLS regression analyses using WVS7 data. We 


show unstandardized coefficients with standard errors in parentheses using poststratification weights. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 


Regarding socioeconomic status, citizens with greater financial satisfaction tend 
to have greater confidence in the ICC, World Bank, and WTO. However, against 
our expectations, citizens in the Philippines with a higher education tend to have 
less confidence in the ICC and the IMF. With regard to political values, citi- 
zens who are more right leaning tend to have greater confidence in the IMF and 
the WHO, which also runs counter to our expectation. Finally, we only observe 
one significant relationship in the Philippines for geographical identification: cit- 
izens with a stronger global identification tend to have greater confidence in the 
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Table 7.5 Regression analysis of citizen confidence in IOs in the Philippines 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Socioeconomic status 
Education —0.029" -0.042 0.014 —0.004 0.021 0.021 
(0.014) (0.013) (0.013) (0.013) (0.013) (0.013) 
Financial satisfaction 0.024 0.014 0.009 0.025° 0.010 0.026" 
(0.010) (0.010) (0.010) (0.010) (0.009) (0.010) 
Political values 
Left-right orientation 0.001 0.020" -0.002 0.016 0.025" 0.005 
(0.009) (0.010) (0.009) (0.009) (0.009) (0.009) 
GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) 0.051 0.038 0.072 0.038  -0.042 0.024 
(0.051) (0.050) (0.050) (0.054) (0.052) (0.053) 
Geographical identification 
Global identification 0.071" 0.018 0.035 0.014 0.020 0.010 
(0.035) (0.036) (0.034) (0.036) (0.032) (0.032) 
National identification 0.014 0.074 0.081 -0.003 0.026 0.039 
(0.044) (0.043) (0.043) (0.047) (0.042) (0.043) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in government 0.195" 0.238" 0.373%" 02517 70.20977 02027 
(0.033) (0.032) (0.034) (0.034) (0.033) (0.034) 
Political satisfaction -0.005 0.010 -0.001 0.007 0.009 0.011 
(0.010) (0.010) (0.010) (0.010) (0.009) (0.010) 
Controls 
Age -0.007°" -0.004" -0.003" -0.003" -0.005" —0.0057 
(0.001) (0.001) (0.001) (0.002) (0.001) (0.002) 
Gender (Female is ref.) 0.015 0.012 -0.015 0.010 -0.050 -0.039 
(0.047) (0.047) (0.047) (0.048) (0.045) (0.048) 
Intercept 1.409" 1.034" 09367 12577: 715497 12777 
(0.148) (0.147) (0.141) (0.149) (0.133) (0.151) 
N 1139 1127 1195 1168 1179 1161 
R? 0.080 0.091 0.142 0.078 0.076 0.070 


Notes: The dependent variable is confidence in IOs. OLS regression analyses using WVS7 data. We 
show unstandardized coefficients with standard errors in parentheses using poststratification weights. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 


ICC. Regarding the controls, older people in the Philippines consistently have less 
confidence in IOs, while gender does not appear to matter. 
Our results for Russia (Table 7.6) show consistent support for two of the expla- 


nations: domestic institutional trust, as in all other countries, but also geographical 
identification. Regarding the first explanation, citizen confidence in government is 
associated with confidence in each of the six IOs. In addition, the other indicator 
of domestic institutional trust—satisfaction with the political system—becomes 
significant in Russia for every IO when the moderately correlated indictor for 
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Table 7.6 Regression analysis of citizen confidence in IOs in Russia 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 


Socioeconomic status 


Education -0.014 0.008 0.004 -0.042" —0.021 —-0.030 
(0.017) (0.019) (0.017) (0.019) (0.019) (0.017) 
Financial satisfaction -0.001 0.002 0.014 0.009 -0.011 0.019 


(0.016) (0.017) (0.015) (0.016) (0.016) (0.014) 
Political values 
Left-right orientation 0.013 0.017 0.014 0.002 0.016 0.005 
(0.016) (0.019) (0.016) (0.017) (0.017) (0.016) 
GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) 0.049 0.099 0.152" 0.062 —0.013 0.029 
(0.067) (0.070) (0.063) (0.066) (0.065) (0.064) 
Geographical identification 


ceed pes jk sax sax ki 


Global identification 0.172 0.142 0.196 0.144 0.216 0.201 
(0.037) (0.041) (0.039) (0.038) (0.038) (0.034) 
National identification -0.070  -0.006 -0.016 0.039 0.060 0.015 


(0.040) (0.041) (0.038) (0.038) (0.041) (0.039) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in government 00.33977: 0.289" 0.288"" 0.31077 70.39777: 0.33877 
(0.036) (0.037) (0.034) (0.037) (0.036) (0.034) 
Political satisfaction 0.014 0.009 0.011 0.018 0.006 0.004 
(0.016) (0.018) (0.016) (0.015) (0.016) (0.015) 


Controls 
Age -0.004 -0.005" -0.003 -0.006" -0.005" —0.005' 
(0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) 
Gender (Female is ref.) —0.015 0.036 0.032 0.017  —0.007 0.050 
(0.060) (0.061) (0.057) (0.062) (0.062) (0.059) 
Intercept 0.644" 0.432" 0.256 0.647" 0.584" 0.547” 
(0.182) (0.186) (0.181) (0.186) (0.184) (0.173) 
N 806 815 859 818 846 826 
R 0.161 0.129 0.164 0.155 0.213 0.193 


Notes: The dependent variable is confidence in IOs. OLS regression analyses using WVS7 data. We 
show unstandardized coefficients with standard errors in parentheses using poststratification weights. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 


confidence in government is excluded from the analysis (Appendix C.6). Russia 
also presents consistent evidence in favor of geographical identification, inasmuch 
as citizens’ degree of global identification relates positively to confidence in each 
of the six IOs. However, national identification gives no significant result. We 
illustrate this finding in Figures 7.3 and 7.4, which show the bivariate associations 
for global identification (r=0.271 in the pooled sample) and national identifica- 
tion (r=0.139). Finally, it is striking that socioeconomic status and political values 
barely matter in Russia. We only observe that more educated citizens tend to have 
less confidence in the World Bank, contrary to our expectation, and that GAL 
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Table 7.7 Regression analysis of citizen confidence in IOs in the US 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Socioeconomic status 
Education 0.048" 00547 0.031" 0.055 7 0.088 7 0.048 7 
(0.014) (0.013) (0.015) (0.013) (0.015) (0.014) 
Financial 0.014 0.034" 0.023" 0.027" 0.027" 0.030" 
satisfaction 
(0.009) (0.009) (0.010) (0.009) (0.010) (0.010) 
Political values 
Left-right -0.073"" -0.068"" -0.106"" -0.073"" -0.066 -0.059% 
orientation 
(0.010) (0.009) (0.011) (0.010) (0.011) (0.010) 
GAL-TAN 0.188" = 01537 0.196 7 0.083 0.289%% 0.175% 
(TAN is ref.) 
(0.046) (0.045) (0.052) (0.046) (0.048) (0.047) 
Geographical identification 
Global 0.132" 0.134% 01367 01287 01237: 0.127” 
identification 
(0.028) (0.027) (0.029) (0.028) (0.031) (0.028) 
National 0.045 0.091% 0.102" 0.052 0.103" 0.092" 
identification 
(0.035) (0.031) (0.037) (0.033) (0.036) (0.032) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence 0.105% 0.063 0.015 0.103" 0.047 0.082" 
in government 
(0.032) (0.033) (0.035) (0.032) (0.034) (0.033) 
Political 0.013 0.021 0.014 0.022" 0.017 0.016 
satisfaction 
(0.010) (0.011) (0.012) (0.011) (0.011) (0.011) 
Controls 
Age -0.001  -0.001 -0.004"  -0.001 0.001 -0.001 
(0.001) (0.001) (0.002) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) 
Gender -0.132" -0.154"" -0.236"" —0.109' -0.039 -0.1427 
(Female is ref.) 
(0.047) (0.043) (0.049) (0.043) (0.050) (0.045) 
Intercept 0.889% 70.59877: 1.310% 0.720 0.619" 0.6747 
(0.112) (0.100) (0.115) (0.108) (0.118) (0.109) 
N 1915 1909 1937 1914 1925 1912 
R? 0.133 0.157 0.196 0.127 0.176 0.135 


Notes: The dependent variable is confidence in IOs. OLS regression analyses using WVS7 data. We 
show unstandardized coefficients with standard errors in parentheses using poststratification weights. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 
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Fig. 7.3 Citizen confidence in six IOs by global identification 


Notes: Scale ranges from 0 (not close at all) to 3 (very close). Estimates use poststratification weights. 
Countries are equally weighted in the “all countries” distribution. 


Source: WVS7. 
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Fig. 7.4 Citizen confidence in six IOs by national identification 


Notes: Scale ranges from 0 (not close at all) to 3 (very close). Estimates use poststratification weights. 
Countries are equally weighted in the “all countries” distribution. 
Source: WVS7. 
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citizens tend to have more confidence in the UN. Regarding our controls, older 
citizens in Russia tend to have less confidence in IOs, with the exception of the 
UN, while gender plays no role for any of the six IOs. 

Finally, for the US (Table 7.7), we find quite different dynamics behind citi- 
zen confidence in IOs compared to the other four countries. The US presents the 
most consistent evidence for socioeconomic status, political values, and geograph- 
ical identity, but weaker evidence for domestic institutional trust. Both indicators 
of socioeconomic status obtain consistent support: education and financial satis- 
faction relate positively to citizen confidence in each of the six IOs. We illustrate 
these findings through Figures 7.5 and 7.6, which show a positive association in 
the US for both indicators (respectively, r=0.197 and r=0.142, p<0.001), while the 
picture for the pooled sample is less clear-cut. With regard to political values, we 
find consistent support in the expected direction for left-right orientation, as left- 
leaning citizens in the US tend to have more confidence in all six IOs (Table 7.7). 
GAL-TAN orientation in the US matters for citizen confidence in all IOs except 
the World Bank. We illustrate the US distinctiveness regarding the significance 
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Fig. 7.5 Citizen confidence in six IOs by level of education 


Notes: The numbers on the x-axis correspond to the International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED) levels: early childhood education (0), primary education (1), lower secondary 
(2), upper secondary (3), postsecondary nontertiary (4), short-cycle tertiary (5), Bachelor or 
equivalent (6), Master or equivalent (7), Doctor or equivalent (8). In Brazil, codes 4 and 5 were not 
included in the questionnaire, and in the Philippines, code 8 was not included. In the US, values for 
code 1 are missing (see the country documentation at www.worldvaluessurvey.org). Estimates use 
poststratification weights. Countries are equally weighted in the “all countries” distribution. 

Source: WVS7. 
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Fig. 7.6 Citizen confidence in six IOs by satisfaction with household financial 
situation 


Notes: The indicator ranges from 0 (completely dissatisfied) to 9 (completely satisfied). Estimates use 
poststratification weights. Countries are equally weighted in the “all countries” distribution. 
Source: WVS7. 


of political values by showing the bivariate relationships in Figures 7.7 and 7.8. 
For the pooled sample, the correlations are statistically significant but very weak 
(r—-0.039 for left-right; r=0.099 for GAL-TAN). In contrast, in the US sample, 
there is a clearer negative correlation (r=—0.296) between left-right orientation 
and confidence in IOs. Also, GAL-oriented citizens in the US have more con- 
fidence in IOs than TAN citizens. As in Russia, geographical identification also 
appears to matter in the US: citizens with a stronger global identification consis- 
tently have more confidence in all six IOs. However, we also observe, contrary to 
our expectation, that citizens in the US with a stronger national identification have 
more confidence in the IMF, UN, WHO, and WTO. 

In contrast to the other four countries, domestic institutional trust does not ob- 
tain support in all cases for citizens in the US. Citizen confidence in the national 
government is related to confidence in the ICC, World Bank, and WTO, but not 
the IMF, UN, and WHO. When excluding the moderately correlated indicator 
of confidence in government, satisfaction with the political system is significant 
in the US for all IOs except the UN (Appendix C.7). With regard to the control 
variables, age only matters in the context of the UN, where older people in the US 
have less confidence, while gender matters more broadly, as men in the US tend 
to have less confidence than women in all IOs except the WHO. 
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Fig. 7.7 Citizen confidence in six IOs by left-right orientation 


Notes: The indicator ranges from 0 (most left) to 9 (most right). Estimates use poststratification 
weights. Countries are equally weighted in the “all countries” distribution. 


Source: WVS7. 
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Fig. 7.8 Citizen confidence in six IOs by GAL-TAN orientation 


Notes: Estimates use poststratification weights. Countries are equally weighted in the “all countries” 
distribution. 
Source: WVS7. 
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We conducted a number of additional analyses to check whether our results hold 
when using other model specifications. Taken together, these additional analyses 
underpin the robustness of the results presented above. 

As a first check, we rerun the analyses without the variable confidence in gov- 
ernment, while keeping the indicator for satisfaction with the political system, 
since this indicator is moderately correlated with the variable confidence in gov- 
ernment (r=0.465). Our results remain robust, with the important difference that 
the political satisfaction variable—which tends to be insignificant in the main 
tables—becomes statistically significant throughout when replicating Table 7.1. 
With respect to country-specific results, political system satisfaction was statis- 
tically significant only in Germany and the US in Table 7.2. When replicating the 
analysis without the confidence in government indicator, political system satisfac- 
tion becomes significant in Russia as well, while it remains insignificant in Brazil 
and the Philippines. This robustness check thus provides some further support for 
the explanation of domestic institutional trust (Online Appendix C). 

As a second robustness check, and conversely to the first, we rerun the analy- 
ses without the variable satisfaction with the political system in one’s country. The 
moderate correlation between indicators for confidence in government and polit- 
ical system satisfaction implies that the latter variable’s inclusion in the regression 
analysis may weaken the association between confidence in government and con- 
fidence in IOs. The results for confidence in government remain robust, as do the 
vast majority of all other results (Online Appendix D). 

Third, we redo the regressions leaving out national identification, as the two 
variables for geographical identification are moderately correlated (r=0.380), 
potentially leading to a conflation of their effects. Again, our main conclusions 
remain unchanged, both for the identification explanation and for the other three 
explanations (Online Appendix E). 

Fourth, and conversely, we rerun the models by leaving out global identification, 
to examine whether national identification might be a significant predictor in the 
absence of the first indicator. Results suggest that there is some evidence for this in 
the Philippines and Russia, and strong evidence in the US (Online Appendix F). 

In a fifth robustness check, we consider the potential role of social trust as a 
driver of the relationship between domestic institutional trust and confidence in 
IOs. Recall from Chapter 6 that earlier research has found associations between so- 
cial trust and confidence in both national governments and IOs. Thus, social trust 
could be an antecedent factor, accounting for the relationship emphasized by the 
explanation of domestic institutional trust (Dellmuth and Tallberg 2020). We ex- 
plore this possibility through a mediation analysis in three steps (Baron and Kenny 
1986), which examines if social trust mediates the relationship between domestic 
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institutional trust and confidence in IOs. We check first if there is a relationship 
between social trust and confidence in IOs by replacing the confidence in gov- 
ernment indicator with social trust in the analysis conducted for Table 7.1. Since 
we find there to be such a relationship, we proceed to step two, which consists 
of similarly replacing the indicator political system satisfaction with social trust. 
Again, we find strong evidence for a relationship between social trust and IO con- 
fidence. In step three, we include all variables in the model, which means that we 
replicate Table 7.1 with social trust as part of the analysis. Since the inclusion of so- 
cial trust does not weaken the relationship between confidence in government and 
confidence in IOs in the overall model, we can conclude that social trust does not 
mediate the relationship between the two. However, when running these models 
separately by country, we find that social trust mediates the relationship between 
confidence in government and confidence in IOs in the US (Online Appendix G). 
With the exception of the US, social trust thus does not appear to be a driver of 
the relationship between domestic institutional trust and confidence in IOs. 

As a sixth and final robustness check, we examine whether the positive findings 
for domestic institutional trust may instead be due to the mechanism of heuristics 
(see Chapter 6). To this end we interact the confidence in government indicator 
with an indicator of knowledge about global governance (see Chapter 6). We test 
for both a direct effect of political knowledge and for an interaction effect (Online 
Appendix H). The overall findings for our four explanations remain robust, and 
the results for this indicator suggest that knowledge about global governance has 
no systematic effect on citizen confidence in IOs. However, political knowledge 
does appear to have a moderating effect on the relationship between domestic in- 
stitutional trust and confidence in IOs in the pooled analysis, and in some IOs 
in Brazil and the US. Thus, in some contexts, citizens with less knowledge about 
global governance are more likely to use their attitudes toward domestic political 
institutions as a heuristic when forming opinions about IOs (Harteveld et al. 2013; 
Schlipphak 2015; Dellmuth and Tallberg 2021). 


Discussion 


In short, the evidence covered above provides support for each of our four ex- 
planations of citizen confidence in IOs, underlining the importance of these 
individual-level drivers. However, certain of these four explanations receive more 
support than others. In addition, we observe a number of variations in explana- 
tory power across IOs and countries, indicating that organizational and societal 
contexts can condition the impacts of individual-level drivers. 

The domestic institutional trust explanation for citizen confidence in IOs ob- 
tains the most consistent empirical support: in the aggregate data, across IOs, and 
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across countries. Its explanatory power does not appear to depend on domestic 
political regime type, since it is just as relevant in Germany as in Russia, or on the 
issue orientation of IOs, since it performs equally well for economic and human 
security IOs. This finding reinforces earlier research, which shows that domes- 
tic institutional trust is a reliable predictor of citizen legitimacy beliefs toward 
IOs (Johnson 2011; Harteveld et al. 2013; Voeten 2013; Schlipphak 2015; Dell- 
muth and Tallberg 2020). The partial exception to this pattern is the US, where 
our evidence for domestic institutional trust is more mixed. 

It is possible that the US partial exception reflects dissatisfaction with the US 
government under President Trump at the time when the WVS7 data were gath- 
ered in this country (April-May 2017, see Chapter 2). Recent data suggest that 
trust in government was at a historical low in the US in April 2017, when only 19 
percent of respondents trusted their government (Pew Research Center 2017a). 
The level of trust varies slightly with partisanship. Among those identifying with 
the Democratic Party, trust in government stood at 15 percent in April 2017, com- 
parable to exceptionally low levels of trust in government at the end of the George 
and George W. Bush administrations in 1992 and 2008, respectively. Among Re- 
publican Party supporters, trust in government stood at 28 percent in April 2017, 
which while considerably higher than among Democrats, is lower than Repub- 
lican trust levels in government during the (Democratic) Clinton and Obama 
administrations (Pew Research Center 2017b). 

Our findings regarding domestic institutional trust also challenge accounts that 
theorize a negative relationship instead, based on the logic that IOs present an “es- 
cape” from ineffective domestic institutions (Sinchez-Cuenca 2000; Mufioz et al. 
2011). As discussed in Chapter 6, this research finds that the performance of do- 
mestic institutions in a country and citizen support for IOs tend to be inversely 
related. Our results do not support this logic, but instead provide strong evidence 
of a positive association between attitudes toward domestic and international 
institutions. 

Our robustness checks suggest that this consistent relationship between cit- 
izens' domestic institutional trust and their legitimacy beliefs toward IOs may 
sometimes be due to people's use of heuristics. Our analysis shows that the posi- 
tive association between citizens’ confidence in government and their confidence 
in IOs is weaker at higher levels of knowledge about global governance in Brazil 
and the US, albeit not in the other countries. This result suggests that, in some 
contexts, citizens with less knowledge of global governance may use their attitudes 
toward domestic political institutions as a heuristic when developing views about 
IOs (Harteveld et al. 2013; Armingeon and Ceka 2014; Schlipphak 2015). In con- 
trast, the robustness checks did not provide support for the mechanism of social 
trust as an antecedent factor that could drive the association between confidence 
in domestic and international institutions. 
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The logic of socioeconomic status receives the second most consistent support 
as an individual-level explanation of citizen confidence in IOs. This approach pro- 
vides the foremost explanation of citizen legitimacy beliefs toward IOs in the US, 
where both education and financial satisfaction positively relate to confidence in 
each of our six focal IOs. Supporting evidence for this explanation also appears in 
Brazil and Germany in the context of some IOs. Data from the Philippines show 
the opposite relationship for education, while data from Russia show no significant 
relationship. These findings lend mixed support for the expectation that people’s 
socioeconomic position shapes their formation of opinions on international issues 
and institutions. This relationship appears to exist in the US, but not consistently 
in the other countries investigated here. Notably, too, this explanation does not 
vary depending on the issue orientation of an IO. After all, one might reasonably 
have expected that the socioeconomic logic would be more relevant in relation to 
economic IOs than human security IOs. 

Evidence supporting the socioeconomic explanation in respect of the US ties in 
well with earlier research on this country (Scheve and Slaughter 2001a). Yet the 
mixed or lack of support for the socioeconomic explanation in other countries 
challenges an account that is very prominent in public opinion research. This po- 
litical economy tradition theorizes citizen attitudes toward IOs as a function of 
self-interest, be it related to one’s personal benefits or the benefits for one’s coun- 
try. This logic has been a standard explanation in EU public opinion research (e.g., 
Anderson and Reichert 1995; Gabel 1998) and has been shown to have explana- 
tory power in the context of other IOs, such as the UN (Edwards 2009; Kiratli 
2022). Socioeconomic arguments also lie at the heart of research on individual at- 
titudes toward international economic issues (e.g., Scheve and Slaughter 2001a; 
Mansfield and Mutz 2009; Curtis et al. 2014). Moreover, a more recent strand of 
research locates the origins of the popular backlash against the liberal international 
order in economic globalization, which allegedly makes it easier for populist ac- 
tors to mobilize people who are experiencing economic insecurity (e.g., Rodrik 
2018; Engler and Weisstanner 2021; Mansfield and Rudra 2021). 

Our analysis also offers mixed support for drivers connected with geographical 
identification. We find the most consistent evidence for this logic in Russia and the 
US, where citizens with a more global identification have more confidence in all 
of our focal IOs. In the case of the US, we also find some evidence that national 
identification matters for legitimacy beliefs toward global governance, albeit in a 
positive rather than a negative direction, and thus contrary to our expectation. 
The logic of geographical identification obtains little or no support in the context 
of public opinion in Brazil, Germany, and the Philippines. 

These results regarding geographical identification underline the usefulness 
of comparative analysis by countries and IOs when investigating legitimacy be- 
liefs. Earlier studies that have found support for geographical identification as 
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an explanation of legitimacy beliefs have focused exclusively on the EU (Hooghe 
and Marks 2005; Verhaegen 2018) and the UN (Torgler 2008; Dellmuth and Tall- 
berg 2015). By expanding the range of IOs, and by examining a diverse set of 
countries, our study shows that this explanation carries varying significance across 
organizational and societal contexts. 

Finally, political values appear to be the least consistent driver of citizen legiti- 
macy beliefs toward global governance. To be sure, political values figure centrally 
in the US, where left- and GAL-oriented citizens perceive greater legitimacy for all 
IOs. Moreover, in Germany, GAL-oriented citizens have greater confidence in the 
ICC, UN, and WHO. However, political values obtain very limited or no support 
in Brazil, the Philippines, and Russia. 

Nor do the data regarding political values show consistent variation across IOs. 
One might reasonably have expected that economic IOs would evoke citizens’ 
political values to a greater extent, especially along the left-right dimension; yet 
we do not observe this pattern. For all the talk that value shifts in mass publics 
would drive a backlash against IOs (e.g., Norris and Inglehart 2019), our study 
finds the values-based explanation to matter the least. Indeed, our mixed findings 
for the political values logic challenges accounts that present ideology as central 
to the contestation over international issues and institutions (e.g., Hooghe et al. 
2019). According to this earlier research, people who are more left leaning and 
GAL oriented tend to have more positive attitudes toward global governance than 
people who are more right leaning and TAN oriented. Yet in our five-country study 
only the US shows consistent evidence to support the claim that the left-right and 
GAL-TAN dimensions are central for attitudes toward IOs. 


Conclusion 


What explains variation in citizen legitimacy beliefs toward global governance? 
This chapter has presented a first systematic effort to examine this issue in a 
comparative analysis covering six IOs in five countries around the world. 

The chapter yields four central findings. First, the analyses offer evidence in 
support of all four theoretical logics, confirming the importance of an individual- 
level approach to explaining legitimacy beliefs. Second, among our four logics 
we find the most consistent support for trust in domestic institutions. This line 
of explanation receives most support across all IOs and in all countries, except 
the US. Third, evidence is more mixed for the other three individual-level ex- 
planations, pertaining to socioeconomic status, political values, and geographical 
identification. Fourth, variation in the explanatory power of our privileged log- 
ics across IOs and (especially) countries suggests that organizational-level factors 
and (especially) societal-level factors shape how individual-level factors matter for 
citizen legitimacy beliefs. 
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We end this chapter by expanding on this fourth general finding. Two pat- 
terns stand out in this respect. First, very limited variation appears across IOs in 
the explanatory power of our logics. With few exceptions, the explanations per- 
form equally well (or poorly) across our six IOs. Whether socioeconomic status, 
political values, geographical identification, or domestic institutional trust drive 
variation in citizen legitimacy beliefs does not appear to depend on the IO in ques- 
tion. In terms of issue area, no distinction appears in explanatory logics between 
economic IOs and human security IOs. As we shall see in the next chapter, this 
pattern is particular to citizen legitimacy beliefs, since the type of IO does matter 
more in explanations of elite legitimacy beliefs. 

As a second broad pattern, we observe quite extensive variation in the ex- 
planatory power of our four individual-level logics across countries. The partial 
exception is domestic institutional trust, which performs well across all countries, 
albeit with somewhat more mixed evidence in the US. Regarding explanations in 
terms of socioeconomic status, we find consistent support in the US, but also some 
support in Brazil, Germany, and the Philippines in the context of specific IOs. 
In contrast, socioeconomic logics enjoy no support at all in Russia. Geographical 
identification appears to matter most for citizen legitimacy beliefs in Russia and 
the US, while this explanation attracts very limited or no support in the context 
of Brazil, Germany, and the Philippines. Finally, only in the US do political values 
consistently drive citizen legitimacy beliefs toward IOs. Explanations in terms of 
political values gain mixed or no support in the other four countries. These pat- 
terns suggest that societal contexts in these five countries shape the extent to which 
legitimacy beliefs toward global governance are driven primarily by considerations 
of socioeconomics, values, identity, or trust. 

In the next chapter, we explore these issues in relation to elites in the same coun- 
tries. Are elite legitimacy beliefs toward IOs driven by the same factors that shape 
citizen legitimacy beliefs, or are elite attitudes toward IOs formed in unique ways? 


8 
Explaining Elite Legitimacy Beliefs 


Having examined the drivers of citizen legitimacy beliefs toward global gover- 
nance in the preceding chapter, we now examine our individual-level approach (as 
set out in Chapter 6) in relation to elite attitudes (as mapped in Chapter 4). This 
chapter explores the sources of legitimacy beliefs among elites, with a particular 
focus on socioeconomic status, political values, geographical identification, and 
domestic institutional trust. In addition, we consider how elites’ professional 
characteristics relate to their legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. As in 
previous chapters, we examine these matters in relation to our six focal IOs (ICC, 
IMF, UN, World Bank, WHO, and WTO) in our five selected countries (Brazil, 
Germany, the Philippines, Russia, and the US). 

By testing the same four explanations as in the citizen analysis in Chapter 7, we 
can assess whether elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance are shaped 
by similar or different constellations of individual-level characteristics compared 
to those for citizens at large. Elites, after all, are a particular subset of the general 
population. They also hold specific positions and experiences with regard to inter- 
national issues. So it is an intriguing question whether the same or different factors 
drive citizen and elite opinions. 

To recall, we have theorized four distinct individual-level explanations. The first 
logic suggests that elites who are more socioeconomically advantaged are more 
likely to regard global governance as legitimate. The second logic highlights the 
importance of political values, suggesting that elites who hold left-wing or GAL 
orientations are more likely to consider global governance legitimate. The third ex- 
planation emphasizes geographical identification and submits that elites who feel 
closer to the world and less attached to their country should perceive global gov- 
ernance as more legitimate. Finally, the fourth logic expects that greater domestic 
institutional trust strengthens elite beliefs in the legitimacy of global governance. 

Since elites occupy varying positions in politics and society, this chapter also 
explores whether professional characteristics systematically shape their legitimacy 
beliefs toward global governance. To begin with, we consider the sectors where 
elite persons are active. Chapter 4 showed intriguing variation in legitimacy beliefs 
between elites in political parties, government, business, civil society, media, and 
research. We saw that, overall, bureaucratic, business, and academic elites express 
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greater confidence in IOs than civil society, political party, and media elites. Later 
in this chapter we examine whether this sectoral variation in confidence relates 
to that sector per se, or whether these differences relate to a concentration in the 
respective sectors of elite persons with certain individual characteristics. 

In addition, we assess whether elite legitimacy beliefs are shaped by the issue 
areas that they address, the orientation of their work (subnational, national, or 
international), and their experience of a particular IO. Elites may find IOs more 
legitimate when these organizations handle issues that elites address in their work, 
or less legitimate when IOs pursue purposes that are in tension with their work. 
Likewise, elites whose vocation is more internationally oriented may have greater 
appreciation of global governance and consider its institutions more legitimate 
than elites who operate nationally and subnationally. In addition, elites may have 
higher legitimacy beliefs toward an IO of which they have greater prior experience, 
or instead have lower legitimacy beliefs if that experience is negative. It is also 
possible that elite positions relate to legitimacy beliefs because individuals with 
particular characteristics gravitate toward elite jobs that deal with a certain issue, 
are more internationally oriented, and involve more experience with IOs. 

Our explanatory analysis of elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance 
yields five central findings. First, as in our explanatory analysis for citizens in 
Chapter 7, all four of our privileged logics obtain some support in respect of elites, 
further confirming the pertinence of an individual-level approach. Second, the 
results for elites indicate the same relative explanatory power of the four logics 
as for citizens. Thus, overall, domestic institutional trust most consistently relates 
to elite legitimacy beliefs toward IOs, followed by socioeconomic status, politi- 
cal values, and geographical identification. Third, the applicability of these four 
explanations for elite opinion varies across IOs and countries. For example, po- 
litical values specifically associate with elite confidence in economic IOs, while 
socioeconomic status especially explains confidence in IOs among US elites, and 
regarding economic IOs in Brazil and the Philippines. As previously in the cit- 
izen analysis, this variation in the elite results suggests that organizational and 
country contexts matter for the explanatory power of our individual-level logics. 
Fourth, professional characteristics to some degree shape elite legitimacy beliefs 
toward global governance. Notably, the issue areas in which elites work and their 
experiences of particular IOs partly shape their legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance. Fifth, comparing the results of the elite and citizen explanatory anal- 
yses, some findings are similar, while others are notably different. This pattern 
suggests that elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance may have certain 
distinctive dynamics that set leaders in politics and society apart from the general 
public. 

The chapter starts by describing the measurement of our theorized drivers using 
LegGov Elite Survey data. Next, we present our explanatory results, which com- 
prise both regression and bivariate correlation analyses. We begin by presenting 
the overall picture and then compare the findings across IOs and countries. The 
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chapter’s conclusion summarizes the results for elites and the comparison with 
results for citizens from Chapter 7. 


Measurement 


To test the four individual-level explanatory logics developed in Chapter 6, we 
use data from the LegGov Elite Survey, as detailed in Chapter 2. The evidence is 
drawn from quota samples of elites in bureaucracies, business, civil society, media, 
political parties, and research in Brazil, Germany, the Philippines, Russia, and the 
US. The total sample comprises 599 respondents, spread more or less evenly across 
these five countries. 

As with the citizen explanatory analysis in Chapter 7, our elite explanations treat 
confidence in IOs as a dependent variable that taps into respondents’ legitimacy 
beliefs toward global governance. As indicated in Chapter 2, we measure confi- 
dence on a scale from 0 (“none at all”) to 3 (“a great deal”). Recall from Chapter 4 
that the aggregate average elite confidence (covering all six focal IOs and all five fo- 
cal countries) computes to 1.78. Mean elite confidence in specific IOs varies from a 
low of 1.54 for the IMF to a high of 2.17 for the WHO. By country, mean elite con- 
fidence in the six IOs taken collectively runs from a low of 1.55 in Russia to a high 
of 1.91 in Brazil. Thus, while overall levels of elite legitimacy toward global gover- 
nance lean in the direction of “quite a lot of confidence” (score 2), this composite 
figure contains much variation. 

Our elite explanatory analysis also operationalizes socioeconomic status, polit- 
ical values, geographical identification, domestic institutional trust, and control 
variables in the same way as the citizen explanatory analysis in Chapter 7. 

We use two measures for socioeconomic status: a respondent’s level of education 
and their degree of satisfaction with the financial situation of their household. As 
in the citizen sample, elite respondents were asked about their highest educational 
attainment on a 0-8 scale ranging from early childhood/no education to doctorate 
or equivalent. However, almost all elite respondents (97 percent) have a Bache- 
lor’s degree or higher. We therefore use three education categories in this chapter: 
Bachelor or lower, Master, and Doctorate. Around one third of the elite survey 
respondents in Germany and Russia hold a doctorate and around two thirds a 
Master’s degree. In the other countries, around one quarter of the elite respon- 
dents hold a Doctorate, one half a Master’s degree, and one quarter a Bachelor’s 
degree. Mean elite satisfaction with the financial situation of their household is 
lowest in Russia (4.89 on a scale of 0-9), followed by Brazil (5.55), the Philippines 
(5.90), the US (6.20), and Germany (7.17). 

We measure elites’ political values with two variables: self-placement on the 
left-right scale and whether elites mainly hold GAL or TAN values. On average, the 
surveyed elites in the US describe themselves as most left leaning (3.08 ona scale of 
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0-9), followed by Germany (3.33), Brazil (3.59), the Philippines (4.20), and Russia 
(4.26). In Brazil, Germany, and the US, around two thirds of the respondents hold 
GAL values. In the Philippines and Russia, a majority of elite respondents hold 
TAN values (respectively, three quarters and two thirds). 

Regarding geographical identification, we include two measures that capture 
respondents’ global and national identification. Global identification is lowest 
among elite respondents in the Philippines (1.66 on a scale of 0-3), followed by 
Russia (1.69), the US (1.92), Brazil (1.94), and Germany (2.33). National identi- 
fication is higher than global identification among elites in all countries, starting 
with the US (2.24 on a scale of 0-3) and rising further for the Philippines (2.42), 
Germany (2.45), Brazil (2.52), and Russia (2.55). 

Finally, as indicators of domestic institutional trust, we measure respondents’ 
confidence in their government and satisfaction with the political system of their 
country. Average elite confidence in the national government is lowest in Brazil 
(1.33 on a scale of 0-3), followed by the US (1.59), the Philippines (1.61), Russia 
(1.76), and Germany (2.08). Respondents in Brazil also express the lowest average 
satisfaction with the political system of their country (1.87 on a scale of 0-9), fol- 
lowed by the US (2.25), the Philippines (3.25), Russia (3.70), and Germany (5.88). 
Note that only elites in Germany score on the positive half of this scale; all others 
regard the domestic political system (whether democratic or authoritarian) quite 
negatively. 

In addition to these indicators for our four privileged explanations, the anal- 
yses in this chapter include data about the sectoral affiliation of the interviewed 
elites, the issue areas that their work addresses, the subnational, national, or 
international orientation of their work, and their experience of particular IOs. 
The LegGov Elite Survey set hard quotas for the minimum number of re- 
spondents per elite sector in each country (bureaucracy, business, civil society, 
media, party politics, research). The survey also aimed for diversity regard- 
ing the level where respondents’ work is oriented (subnational, national, inter- 
national), and the issue area of their work (economy, security, sustainability, 
generalist). Our technical report of the survey shows how respondents were 
coded, as well as their distribution across these categories (Verhaegen et al. 2019, 
Appendix B). Finally, the elite survey asked respondents how much they had 
interacted with each of the six IOs, with response options ranging from no ex- 
perience at all (0) to a lot of experience (3). Although relatively low overall, 
average experience with IOs is highest among respondents from Brazil (0.93), 
followed by the US (0.86), the Philippines (0.84), Germany (0.71), and Russia 
(0.51). 

As in the citizen explanatory analysis, our elite explanatory analysis controls 
for age and gender in the main models, as well as for social trust and knowledge 
about global governance in the robustness checks. For descriptive statistics and 
multicollinearity diagnostics, we refer the reader to Appendices B and D. 
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Our modeling strategy in Chapter 8 also mirrors that of Chapter 7. This con- 
sistency allows for direct comparisons between the explanatory results for citizens 
and for elites. Our preferred method for testing the four individual-level expla- 
nations is OLS regression analysis, which allows us to assess the likelihood of an 
association among respondents between an individual-level factor (such as ed- 
ucation or national identification) and confidence in IOs, while controlling for 
potentially confounding factors. 


Results 


In this section, we present the results of our explanatory analysis of elite legit- 
imacy beliefs toward global governance. First, we examine the results for the 
pooled sample, covering all six IOs and all five countries together. Then we com- 
pare the results across the six IOs. Finally, we compare the results across the five 
countries. 


The Overall Picture 


Model 1 in Table 8.1 presents the results for the explanatory analysis of elite 
confidence when we pool all IOs and countries. At this aggregate level, we find 
support for three of our four privileged explanations—domestic institutional trust, 
geographical identification, and socioeconomic status—which underlines once 
again the promise of our individual-level approach. We find no support in the 
pooled analysis for the expectation that political values matter for legitimacy be- 
liefs toward global governance. Nor do we observe a systematic relationship to 
confidence in IOs with regard to the professional characteristics of elites, with 
the exception of bureaucratic elites having more confidence in IOs compared to 
party-political elites. 

The aggregate analysis shows empirical support for domestic institutional trust 
as an explanation of legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. A clear positive 
relationship exists for confidence in government: namely, the more an elite per- 
son has confidence in their national government, the more they have confidence 
in IOs. We initially observe the absence of a relationship with elite confidence in 
IOs for our second indicator of domestic institutional trust, i.e., satisfaction with 
the political system. However, this result may occur because confidence in govern- 
ment and political satisfaction are moderately correlated (r= 0.539). We therefore 
rerun the models by excluding confidence in government, at which point the re- 
sults suggest that respondents who tend to be more satisfied with the political 
system in their country tend to have more confidence in IOs. Conversely, when we 
exclude satisfaction with the political system from the analyses, the conclusions on 


Table 8.1 Regression analysis of elite confidence in IOs, five countries pooled 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
All IOs? ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Socioeconomic status 
Education (BA is ref.) 
MA -0.023 -0.153 0.008 0.036 -0.051 -0.001 -0.014 
(0.070) (0.103) (0.094) (0.085) (0.097) (0.094) (0.096) 
Doctorate 0.076 -0.082 0.161 —0.028 0.148 0.111 0.065 
(0.083) (0.121) (0.113) (0.104) (0.118) (0.113) (0.115) 
Financial satisfaction 0.0457 0.041' 0.046" 0.019 0.052" 0.036" 0.049" 
(0.013) (0.019) (0.018) (0.016) (0.019) (0.018) (0.018) 
Political values 
Left-right orientation 0.028 -0.007 0.085” -0.036" 0.063" -0.028 0.065” 
(0.015) (0.022) (0.020) (0.018) (0.020) (0.020) (0.020) 
GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) —0.005 0.110 —0.060 0.018 —0.132 0.034 0.030 
(0.057) (0.084) (0.077) (0.071) (0.080) (0.078) (0.079) 
Geographical identification 
Global identification 0.092" 0.089 0.097" 0.220" 0.100" 0.022 0.071 
(0.033) (0.049) (0.045) (0.040) (0.046) (0.045) (0.046) 
National identification —-0.083' 0.052 01707 —-0.085 -0.107' -0.021 —-0.086 
(0.036) (0.053) (0.049) (0.045) (0.050) (0.049) (0.050) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in government 0.1797 0.1817 02227 0.1817 0.2527" 0.079 0.177" 
(0.037) (0.054) (0.050) (0.045) (0.052) (0.050) (0.051) 


Political satisfaction 0.006 -0.045" 0.006 0.025 0.018 —-0.000 0.037 


(0.014) (0.020) (0.018) (0.017) (0.019) (0.019) (0.019) 
Professional characteristics 

Experience with IO 0.078 0.082 0.121” 0.067" 0.116" 0.017 0.102 
(0.042) (0.059) (0.039) (0.032) (0.036) (0.039) (0.037) 

Issue area (Generalists is ref.) 

Economics -0.118 -0.070 -0.113 -0.199" -0.230° -0.071 -0.145 
(0.074) (0.110) (0.101) (0.090) (0.105) (0.101) (0.104) 

Human security -0.080 -0.044 -0.091 -0.229" -0.109 -0.020 -0.018 
(0.077) (0.112) (0.104) (0.094) (0.109) (0.104) 

Sustainable development -0.144 0.033 -0.209° -0.151 -0.340" -0.031 -0.234° 
(0.075) (0.112) (0.103) (0.093) (0.106) (0.103) (0.105) 

Elite sector (Party politics is ref.) 

Bureaucratic 0.164 0.158 0.3007 0.051 0.251 -0.063 0.236" 
(0.079) (0.116) (0.108) (0.098) (0.112) (0.110) (0.110) 

Civil society -0.051 0.187 -0.062 0.028 -0.032 -0.178 -0.146 
(0.092) (0.136) (0.126) (0.114) (0.131) (0.126) (0.127) 

Media -0.018 -0.084 0.081 -0.181 0.096 -0.229 0.077 
(0.089) (0.132) (0.121) (0.112) (0.127) (0.122) (0.124) 

Business 0.095 -0.206 0.367" 0.237 0.338" -0.364 0.397" 
(0.107) (0.158) (0.143) (0.131) (0.149) (0.145) (0.146) 

Research 0.176 0.190 0.186 0.208 0.276 -0.111 0.346" 
(0.104) (0.153) (0.140) (0.128) (0.146) (0.142) (0.143) 


Continued 


Table 8.1 Continued 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
All IOs* ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Orientation (Subnational is ref.) 
National —-0.058 0.049 —-0.134 0.016 —-0.120 —-0.016 —-0.158 
(0.113) (0.161) (0.153) (0.121) (0.158) (0.155) (0.159) 
International —-0.053 0.049 —-0.015 —-0.077 —-0.055 0.008 —-0.113 
(0.121) (0.173) (0.164) (0.134) (0.169) (0.166) (0.170) 
Controls 
Age —-0.001 0.001 0.002 0.002 0.001 —-0.002 —-0.002 
(0.002) (0.003) (0.003) (0.003) (0.003) (0.003) (0.003) 
Gender (Female is ref.) 0.094 0.023 0.075 —0.030 0.030 0.138 0.161" 
(0.052) (0.077) (0.071) (0.065) (0.073) (0.071) (0.072) 
Intercept ISGT 1a" 0.712" 1435 0.818 230677 102977 
(0.207) (0.296) (0.275) (0.232) (0.285) (0.284) (0.280) 
N 470 495 514 542 514 517 512 
R 0.250 0.270 0.276 0.192 0.268 0.104 0.248 


Notes: OLS regression analyses using LegGov Elite Survey data. We show unstandardized coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. Country fixed effects included. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001.* The dependent variable is the average confidence in all six IOs. In Model 1, the variable experience with IO is the 
average experience with all six IOs. For each model, the variance inflation factor (VIF) indicates no multicollinearity problems. 
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confidence in government remain robust (Online Appendices I and J). As we shall 
see later, this explanation also receives most consistent support in the context of 
specific IOs and countries. 

We also find some support in the pooled analysis for socioeconomic status as 
an explanation of elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. In particular, 
elites who are more satisfied with the financial situation of their household tend 
to have more confidence in IOs. However, we do not observe a statistically signif- 
icant relationship between confidence in IOs and level of education, our second 
indicator of socioeconomic status. 

Geographical identification explains some variation in the aggregate analysis as 
well. Elites who identify more with a global community tend to have more con- 
fidence in IOs. In addition, and consistent with our expected logic, elites who 
identify more with a national community tend to have less confidence in IOs. 

In contrast, we find no support in the pooled model for political values as an 
explanation of elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. Nor do we find 
associations between confidence in IOs and the professional characteristics of 
elites, with the exception of a positive relationship for elites who work in the bu- 
reaucratic sector. Neither of the control variables age and gender is statistically 
significant. 

These results of the aggregate analysis for elites often parallel the outcomes of 
the aggregate analysis for citizens in Chapter 7, but also manifest some differ- 
ences. Notably, the elite analysis yields weaker support for the explanations of 
socioeconomic status and political values, and stronger support for the logic of 
geographical identification, compared to the citizen analysis. Whereas the elite 
analysis shows no relationship between level of education and confidence in IOs, 
the citizen analysis does. Likewise, whereas the elite analysis shows no relevance 
for political values, the citizen analysis shows relevance for left-right and GAL- 
TAN orientation. Conversely, whereas national identification has an association 
with confidence in IOs in the elite analysis, no such association emerges from the 
citizen analysis. 


Comparing across IOs 


We now turn to Models 2-7 in Table 8.1 to explore how the four explanations 
perform comparatively across IOs. Are socioeconomics, values, identities, and 
trust predispositions equally relevant for explaining elite legitimacy beliefs toward 
individual IOs that vary extensively, for instance, in terms of issue orientation? 
In some respects, the results disaggregated by IO are similar to those for the 
aggregate elite analysis; however, we also observe that the overall pooled model 
masks interesting variation in explanatory power that emerges when we exam- 
ine IOs individually. The logic of domestic institutional trust receives the most 
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consistent support, albeit not in relation to the WHO. Socioeconomic status is 
consistently related to confidence in IOs with respect to financial satisfaction 
(except in relation to the UN), but not with respect to education. While the logic of 
geographical identification gets support in the aggregate analysis, it only matters 
in relation to three of the six IOs taken individually. Conversely, whereas political 
values did not matter in the aggregate analysis, the logic attracts support for three 
of the six IOs taken individually. 

The findings for elites indicate several notable differences between the three 
IOs engaged in human security governance (ICC, UN, WHO) and the three IOs 
active in economic governance (IMF, World Bank, WTO). In particular, elite con- 
fidence in the economic IOs relates quite consistently with political values. More 
right-leaning elites have more confidence in these IOs. Strikingly, the direction 
of this relationship runs contrary to our theorization in Chapter 6. We find no 
such association for the human security IOs. Instead, more left-leaning elites have 
more confidence in the UN. Moreover, both measures of geographical identifica- 
tion matter as expected in relation to the IMF and the World Bank (albeit not the 
WTO), whereas, among human security IOs, only global identification is relevant 
in the context of the UN. Comparison of the disaggregated explanatory analyses 
by IO between citizens and elites shows some interesting patterns. Most notably, 
while there is limited variation in the explanatory power of our four logics across 
IOs in the citizen analysis, the elite analysis indicates differences in support de- 
pending on the issue-area orientation of an IO. Among elites, political values and 
geographical identification matter more extensively in relation to economic IOs, 
while we observed no such systematic variation among citizens. 

Looking beyond the four main lines of explanation, we note statistically sig- 
nificant relationships for several of the variables that capture the professional 
position of elites. We observe that elite respondents who have more experience 
with the IMF, UN, World Bank, and WTO tend to have more confidence in these 
IOs. Hence, working with these organizations may foster greater confidence in 
them; alternatively, elites may engage more with IOs in which they already have 
more confidence. We also observe less confidence in the IMF, World Bank, and 
WTO among elites who work in the field of sustainable development, compared to 
elites with an unspecific policy profile (generalists). Interestingly, elites who spe- 
cialize in economic issues have less confidence in the World Bank. In addition, 
we find that generalist elites tend to have more confidence in the UN than elites 
who focus on economic and human security issues. Looking at elite sectors, we 
find that bureaucratic and business elites tend to have greater confidence in the 
three economic IOs, and that business elites have lower confidence in the WHO, 


When confidence in government is excluded, satisfaction with the political system is positively and 
significantly related to elite confidence in all IOs, except the WHO and ICC. Conversely, the results for 
confidence in government are robust to excluding political system satisfaction from the models. See 
Online Appendices I and J. 
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compared to party-political elites. Elites’ work orientation (subnational, national, 
or international) and age show no relationship to their confidence in individual 
IOs. Finally, we observe greater confidence in the WTO among male elites. 


Comparing across Countries 


The number of observations per country in the elite survey is too small to perform 
fully-fledged country-specific multiple regression analyses. Instead, we conduct 
bivariate correlation analyses to establish whether the evidence supports our the- 
oretical expectations about individual-level sources of elite confidence in IOs in 
each country (Tables 8.2 and 8.3). While these analyses do not enable us to control 
for other factors, they give some indication of how different factors are associated 
with elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. 

As with the citizen analyses in Chapter 7, the elite explanatory results differ 
greatly across countries. First, we pool the country data for all six IOs (Table 8.2). 
We see that domestic institutional trust receives support in Brazil, Germany, and 
the Philippines, but not in Russia and the US. Socioeconomic status is positively 
associated with IO confidence in Brazil, the Philippines, and especially the US, 
but not in Germany and Russia. Geographical identification matters in the Philip- 
pines, Russia, and the US, but not in Brazil and Germany. Finally, political values 
matter in Brazil, the Philippines, Russia, and the US, but not in Germany. 

A comparison between elites and citizens of these patterns in explanatory power 
across countries yields several observations. Overall, the differences between elite 
and citizen drivers are most marked in Brazil, the Philippines, and Russia. For 
instance, with regard to political values, left-right orientation matters for elites 
in Brazil and Russia but not for citizens in these countries, while GAL-TAN ori- 
entation matters for elites in the Philippines but not for citizens in this country. 
In contrast, elites and citizens in Germany and the US show more similarities in 
drivers of confidence in IOs. 

We now further dissect the country findings by examining the elite results for 
the six individual IOs in each country (Table 8.3). Starting with Brazil, the as- 
sociation between domestic institutional trust and elite confidence in IOs is the 
most consistent finding. Both the respondents’ confidence in their national gov- 
ernment and their satisfaction with the domestic political system correlate with 
their confidence in five of the six IOs, the exception being the WHO. We illus- 
trate this pattern in Figures 8.1 and 8.2. Socioeconomic status and political values 
also appear to matter for elites in Brazil, albeit almost exclusively in relation to 
the three economic IOs. Elite respondents in Brazil who are more satisfied with 
the financial situation of their household tend to have more confidence in the IMF, 
World Bank, and WTO, as well as the UN. Contrary to our theoretical expectation, 
right-leaning elites in Brazil tend to have more confidence in the economic IOs, 
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Table 8.2 Bivariate analysis of elite confidence in IOs (pooled), by country 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Brazil Germany Philippines Russia US 


Socioeconomic status 


Education -0.074 0.064 0.054 0.089 0.202" 

Financial satisfaction 0.296" 0.099 0.275” 0.122 0.304” 
Political values 

Left-right orientation 0.258" 0.065 0.192 0.304" -0.391 

GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) -0.200° 0.073 -0.229" 0.045 0.190 
Geographical identification 

Global identification 0.035 0.066 0.224° 0.156 0.390°" 

National identification -0.053 0.131 0.068 -0.306" 0.117 
Domestic institutional trust 

Confidence in government 0.456%" 0.492" 0247 0.171 0.131 

Political satisfaction 0.456 02797 0.263” -0.082 -0.091 


Notes: The reported correlation coefficients are Pearson’s r, except for the coefficient for education, 
which is a 3-point ordinal variable for which we report Kendall’s tau-b. The dependent variable is the 
average confidence in all six IOs. Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


while GAL-oriented elites have less confidence, as shown in Figures 8.5 and 8.6. 
Geographical identification appears to be irrelevant in Brazil for elite confidence 
in IOs. 

In Germany, too, we observe an association between domestic institutional trust 
and elite confidence in IOs for five of the six organizations (see Figures 8.1 and 
8.2), the exception in this case being the ICC. With regard to political values, 
more right-leaning elites in Germany tend to have greater confidence in the IMF 
and the WTO, contrary to our expectation, while more left-leaning elites tend to 
have greater confidence in the UN and the WHO, consistent with our expectation, 
again indicating a difference in drivers of legitimacy beliefs between economic and 
human security IOs. Support for the other two explanations is limited for Ger- 
many. Regarding socioeconomics, satisfaction with the financial situation of one’s 
household correlates with elite confidence in the ICC and the UN, while level of 
education yields no associations. Global identification correlates positively with 
elite confidence in the ICC, while national identification correlates positively with 
confidence in the WTO. 

For elites in the Philippines, we find some support for all four explanations, al- 
beit with important differences depending on the issue-area orientation of the IO. 
Statistically significant but weak correlations exist in the Philippines for the IMF, 
World Bank, and WTO in respect of both indicators of political values. Corre- 
lations also exist with regard to domestic institutional trust and one indicator of 
socioeconomic status (financial satisfaction). Yet none of these factors is relevant 


Table 8.3 Bivariate analysis of elite confidence in IOs (individually), by country 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Brazil ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Socioeconomic status 

Education 0.000 0.075 -0.155 -0.011 —0.094 —0.089 

Financial satisfaction 0.177 0.326" 0.220" 0.255” 0.081 0.367 7 
Political values 

Left-right orientation -0.026 0.440" -0.037 0.325” -0.042 0.299” 

GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) 0.069 -0.314"" 0.139 -0.2627 0.004 -0.2457 
Geographical identification 

Global identification 0.113 0.135 0.158 0.020 —0.007 0.048 

National identification 0.080 -0.052 0.056 —0.004 —-0.069 —0.060 
Domestic institutional trust 

Confidence government 0.319” 04137 0.30877 0.514" 0.096 0.3537" 

Political satisfaction 0.195" 03227 0.2347 0.3377 0.164 03707 
Germany ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Socioeconomic status 

Education —0.087 0.166 -0.051 0.133 0.053 0.045 

Financial satisfaction 0.227" 0.031 0.215" —0.038 0.072 —0.005 
Political values 

Left-right orientation -0.033 0.212" -0.223" 0.118 -0.181" 0.243" 

GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) 0.181 —-0.078 0.206' —-0.077 0.191' —-0.063 
Geographical identification 

Global identification 0.2647 -0.114 0.148 0.058 0.124 -0.065 

National identification 0.173 0.095 -0.075 0.053 -0.018 0.210% 


Continued 


Table 8.3 Continued 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Brazil ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Domestic institutional trust 

Confidence government 0.161 0.414" 0.353" 0.355” 0.261" 0.379" 

Political satisfaction 0.043 0.208" 0.197" 0.199" 0.145 0.330" 
Philippines ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Socioeconomic status 

Education -0.077 0.046 0.028 0.039 0.025 0.002 

Financial satisfaction -0.161 0.341" 0.112 0.350 7 0.107 0.2727 
Political values 

Left-right orientation -0.177 0.276" 0.049 0.315” 0.075 0.2527 

GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) 0.128 -0.305" -0.210° -0.364"" -0.052 -0.227' 
Geographical identification 

Global identification 0.188' 0.139 02517 0.120 0.204' 0.090 

National identification 0.126 0.015 0.145 0.021 0.014 -0.071 
Domestic institutional trust 

Confidence government -0.046 0.366 7 0.154 0.3607 0.129 0.2817 

Political satisfaction —0.086 03187 0.167 0.376" 0.202" 0.294" 
Russia ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Socioeconomic status 

Education 0.026 0.145 0.075 0.228" 0.146 0.141 

Financial satisfaction 0.119 0.026 -0.024 0.133 0.115 0.003 
Political values 

Left-right orientation 0.106 0.356" 0.2947 0.237" 0.003 0.3357 


GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) 0.136 —0.080 0.021 0.042 —0.000 —0.062 
Geographical identification 

Global identification 0.058 0.220° 0.350" 0.160 -0.201" 0.036 

National identification —-0.099 -0.3967 -0.145 -0.3177 0.085 -0.195° 
Domestic institutional trust 

Confidence government 0.128 0.070 0.142 0.104 0.123 0.154 

Political satisfaction -0.244" —0.074 0.049 —0.005 —0.096 —0.009 
US ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
Socioeconomic status 

Education 0.141 0.056 0.200' 0.121 0.163" 0.271" 

Financial satisfaction 0.110 0.282" 0.149 0.335” 0.030 0.288% 
Political values 

Left-right orientation -0.390"" -0.149 -0.390"" -0.216" 04177 -0.194" 

GAL-TAN (TAN is ref.) 0.164 0.044 02877 0.042 0.147 0.184 
Geographical identification 

Global identification 0.247" 0.175 04277 0.279" 0.222" 0.275" 

National identification 0.117 0.103 0.047 0.136 0.045 0.150 
Domestic institutional trust 

Confidence government 0.069 0.141 0.169 0.173 -0.071 0.155 

Political satisfaction -0.161 -0.071 0.076 —0.072 —0.162 —0.072 


Notes: The reported correlation coefficients are Pearson’s r, except for the coefficient for education, which is a 3-point ordinal variable, for which we report Kendall’s tau-b. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 


Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 
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Fig. 8.1 Elite confidence in six IOs by confidence in government 
Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


for elite confidence in the human security IOs, with the sole exception of political 
system satisfaction in the case of the WHO. Conversely, geographical identifica- 
tion has no association with elite confidence in the economic IOs, but matters for 
all three human security IOs. Political values matter in the Philippines in the same 
way as in Brazil and Germany: namely, elites who are more right leaning tend 
to have greater confidence in the economic IOs, while elites who are more GAL 
oriented tend to have less confidence in these IOs. 

Among elites in Russia, we find the most consistent support of any of the 
five countries for the logic of geographical identification. Elites in Russia with a 
stronger global identification tend to have more confidence in the IMF and the 
UN (and less in the WHO, surprisingly), while elites with a stronger national iden- 
tification tend to have less confidence in the IMF, World Bank, and WTO. The 
finding with regard to national identification is particularly distinctive for Russia, 
as illustrated by Figure 8.8, and might reflect the particular sensitivity of Russian 
elites to perceived threats and the lack of respect from “Western-dominated” IOs 
(White 2007). Political values appear to matter in Russia much as in other coun- 
tries: thus, elites who are more right leaning have more confidence in the three 
economic IOs, as well as the UN. In contrast, logics around socioeconomic status 
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Fig. 8.2 Elite confidence in six IOs by satisfaction with domestic political system 


Note: Satisfaction ranges from 0 (not satisfied at all) to 9 (completely satisfied). 
Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


and domestic institutional trust obtain almost no empirical support with regard to 
elites in Russia, the sole exception being an association between level of education 
and confidence in the World Bank. 

Finally, for elites in the US, we observe support for our theoretical expectations 
regarding socioeconomic status, political values, and geographical identification, 
but not for domestic institutional trust. The finding regarding socioeconomic sta- 
tus stands out, since the US is the only country where both education and financial 
satisfaction have an association with elite confidence in several IOs, as illustrated 
by Figures 8.3 and 8.4. In addition, political values matter in the US context in 
ways that are consistent with our expectation, but different from the other four 
countries, i.e., the more right leaning the elites are, the less confidence they have 
in IOs (see Figure 8.5). Finally, global identification, too, stands out as particularly 
important in the context of elites in the US, as shown in Figure 8.7. 


Robustness Checks 


As in Chapter 7 for citizens, we have conducted additional analyses to check 
whether our results for explanations of elite confidence in IOs are consistent 
when using alternative model specifications. Taken together, these extra analyses 
confirm the robustness of the results set out above. 
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Fig. 8.3 Elite confidence in six IOs by highest level of education attained 


Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 
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Fig. 8.4 Elite confidence in six IOs by satisfaction with household financial situation 


Note: Satisfaction ranges from 0 (completely dissatisfied) to 9 (completely satisfied). 


Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 
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Fig. 8.5 Elite confidence in six IOs by left-right orientation 

Note: Left-right orientation ranges from 0 (most left) to 9 (most right). One respondent in the 
Russian sample indicated a value between 5 and 6 on the left-right scale. We rounded this response 
to 6. 

Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 
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Fig. 8.6 Elite confidence in six IOs by GAL-TAN orientation 
Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 
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Fig. 8.7 Elite confidence in six IOs by global identification 


Note: Identification ranges from 0 (not close at all) to 3 (very close). 
Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


First, we exclude confidence in government from the analyses in Table 8.1 to 
see whether the moderate correlation with political system satisfaction (r= 0.539) 
might explain why this latter indicator obtains less support than confidence in 
government. Indeed, as previously in the citizen analysis, with this exclusion 
the indicator for political system satisfaction turns positively significant in most 
models, while the other results remain robust (Online Appendix I). 

Second, conversely, we exclude political system satisfaction in a similar fash- 
ion. The results from this test show that the coefficients of the confidence in 
government indicator remain statistically significant for all IOs except for the 
WHO. In the case of the WHO, the coefficient of the confidence in govern- 
ment indicator was insignificant in the main tables, and it remains insignificant 
in this robustness check as well. In sum, this indicates that the results are con- 
sistent even if we exclude the political system satisfaction indicator (Online 
Appendix J). 

Third, we perform a mediation analysis of social trust on the models in Table 8.1. 
As discussed in Chapter 6, previous research suggests that social trust may be as- 
sociated with confidence in both national government and IOs, which can help to 
explain the association between these two indicators and thus the broad support 
for domestic institutional trust (Dellmuth and Tallberg 2020). Indeed, we find that 
social trust is positively associated with confidence in most of our six IOs and with 
confidence in government. However, social trust does not mediate the relation- 
ship between domestic institutional trust and IO confidence: adding this variable 
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Fig. 8.8 Elite confidence in six IOs by national identification 


Note: Identification ranges from 0 (not close at all) to 3 (very close). 
Source: LegGov Elite Survey. 


does not weaken the relationship between confidence in domestic and interna- 
tional institutions, as the social trust mechanism would have predicted (Online 
Appendix K). 

As a fourth robustness check, we examine whether the positive findings for do- 
mestic institutional trust could be due to a heuristics mechanism, as also discussed 
in Chapter 6. In other words, domestic institutional trust could be associated with 
confidence in IOs because respondents use their attitudes about domestic politics 
as a heuristic when forming their opinion about IOs. To check for this possibility, 
we multiply the confidence in government indicator with indicators for knowledge 
about global governance and experience with IOs, respectively. If heuristics were 
in play, then we would expect to observe a negative interaction effect, which shows 
that the relationship between domestic institutional trust and confidence in IOs is 
weaker for elites who know more about global governance or who have more ex- 
perience with IOs. Our analyses show no evidence of a moderating effect of either 
political knowledge or experience with IOs on the relationship between domes- 
tic institutional trust and confidence in IOs (Online Appendix L). We also tested 
for a direct relationship between knowledge about global governance and confi- 
dence in IOs, but this association is not significant. A test of the direct relationship 
between experience with IOs and confidence in IOs is included in the main models 
(Table 8.1). 

Fifth, we run an additional analysis of elite confidence in the ICC in the 
Philippines. As President Duterte announced the withdrawal of the Philippines 
from the ICC during the elite survey period, a robustness test is carried out to 
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compare results from the interviews that took place before and after this announce- 
ment. The results are consistent across the two time periods, with the exception 
of left-right orientation. Left-leaning elites have more confidence in the ICC after 
the withdrawal announcement, while this association was statistically insignificant 
before (Online Appendix M). 


Discussion 


Drawing together the many results covered above, we find some evidence in favor 
of all four of our privileged explanations of elite legitimacy beliefs. However, the 
data support some accounts more consistently than others, and the explanatory fit 
also varies across IOs and countries. 

We find most support for domestic institutional trust as an explanation of elite 
legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. Elites’ trust in their domestic political 
institutions matters for their confidence in our six IOs combined, as well as for 
their confidence in five of these six IOs when analyzed individually, the exception 
being the WHO. However, domestic institutional trust does not associate with elite 
confidence in Russia and the US. This pattern differs from our citizen analyses in 
Chapter 7, where domestic institutional trust is associated with confidence in IOs 
in all countries. The observed relationship between domestic institutional trust 
and confidence in IOs reinforces other research findings on the link between trust 
in domestic political institutions and attitudes toward international institutions 
(Harteveld et al. 2013; Armingeon and Ceka 2014; Persson et al. 2019; Dellmuth 
and Tallberg 2020). 

As discussed in Chapter 6, this link may result from three different mechanisms. 
One argument suggests that individuals use attitudes about the national level as a 
heuristic and take cognitive shortcuts to form opinions about more distant gov- 
ernance institutions (Harteveld et al. 2013; Schlipphak 2015). Another argument 
holds that this relationship is due to a more general predisposition to trust people 
(i.e., social trust) that drives trust in both domestic and international institutions 
(Dellmuth and Tallberg 2020). A third argument attributes this link to national 
governments as influential actors in IOs; hence, if individuals (mis)trust their 
government, they will also (mis)trust IOs in which this government is influential 
(Gabel 1998; Harteveld et al. 2013). 

To explore which mechanism might drive this relationship in the case of elite 
confidence in IOs, we test the first two expectations. (Our data do not permit us 
to test the third proposition.) Yet our robustness checks find no evidence that ei- 
ther mechanism is operating among elites. Regarding heuristics, elite respondents 
who know less about global governance, or who have less experience of the IOs in 
question, are not more likely to rely on their trust in domestic institutions when 
evaluating the legitimacy of IOs. In contrast, Chapter 7 did find support for this 
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mechanism in the citizen data, suggesting that citizens and elites differ in the extent 
to which they rely on heuristics. Regarding social trust, too, we find no evidence 
that it functions as an antecedent factor contributing to elites’ level of confidence 
in both domestic and international institutions. This negative result corresponds 
to similar findings in our explanatory analysis of citizen legitimacy beliefs. 

We also find support for socioeconomic status as an explanation of elite legiti- 
macy beliefs toward global governance. In particular, the country-specific analyses 
show that socioeconomics is an important correlate of elite legitimacy beliefs 
toward our three economic IOs: the IMF, World Bank, and WTO. This result 
supports the general expectation that people who are better positioned socioeco- 
nomically are more likely to benefit from globalization as promoted by (especially 
economic) IOs (Scheve and Slaughter 2001a; Hooghe 2003; Fligstein 2008; Rodrik 
2018). This dynamic may explain why we find a distinction between economic 
and human security IOs as regards the relevance of socioeconomic logics. The 
IMF, World Bank, and WTO have been intimately tied to contemporary economic 
globalization, and their policies may especially benefit people with a higher level 
of education and greater financial satisfaction. Our three human security IOs— 
the ICC, UN, and WHO—have less obvious differential impacts on the lives of 
elites with varying socioeconomic status. That said, in the US, we do observe that 
socioeconomic status is associated with elite confidence in both economic and hu- 
man security IOs. In Chapter 7, we draw the same conclusion for citizens in the 
US. Thus, as with the results for domestic institutional trust, elites in the US also 
deviate from the general pattern regarding the socioeconomic explanation. 

Another key point concerning the socioeconomic logic pertains to the weak ex- 
planatory power for elite legitimacy beliefs of our indicator of education. When 
we find empirical support for socioeconomic status, it is almost exclusively for 
the indicator of financial satisfaction. Only the US data show a relationship be- 
tween level of education and elite confidence in various IOs. This weak result for 
education confounds widespread assumptions that level of education strongly af- 
fects attitudes toward globalization, either because the more educated are better 
positioned to benefit from globalization (Rodrik 2018) or because they are more 
exposed to arguments about the benefits of globalization (Hainmueller and His- 
cox 2006). One potential explanation for this result is the weak variation among 
elites in terms of education. As noted earlier, nearly all elite persons in our sample 
completed university-level education. 

In addition, our elite explanatory analyses often provide support for the logic of 
geographical identification. On average, the more that elites identify with a global 
community, the greater their confidence in IOs. Conversely, the more that elites 
identify with a national community, the lower their confidence in IOs. These 
relationships apply particularly to elite confidence in the IMF, UN, and World 
Bank, and to elites in Russia and the US. Taken together, these findings support 
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the expectation that people consider governance arrangements more legitimate 
when the level of the organization corresponds to the political-geographical sphere 
with which the individual identifies (Hooghe and Marks 2005, 2009; Verhaegen 
et al. 2018). Indeed, elites in our study on average identify significantly more 
strongly with a global community than citizens at large, except in the Philippines 
(Appendix B). This observation ties in with observations from previous research 
that political elites tend to identify more strongly with the EU than the general pub- 
lic (Sanders and Toka 2013). We will return to the issue of systematic differences 
between elites and citizens regarding global identification in Chapter 9. 

We find mixed support for political values as a driver of elite legitimacy beliefs 
toward IOs. The pooled analysis yields no support for our expectations regarding 
this relationship. However, the disaggregated analyses by IOs and countries sug- 
gest that political values do matter for elite confidence in IOs in some contexts. 
We see that right-oriented elites tend to have more confidence in the three eco- 
nomic IOs, while GAL-oriented elites in Brazil and the Philippines tend to have 
less confidence in IOs. These findings suggest that value conflict primarily affects 
elite confidence in respect of economic IOs. Yet the direction of these relationships 
is contrary to our theoretical expectation. 

This contrary outcome may reflect how political value dimensions play out in 
specific country contexts. Specifically, our expectation that left-oriented elites have 
greater confidence in IOs holds well in the US context, where Democrats typically 
embrace international cooperation more than Republicans (Holsti and Rosenau 
1990; Volkens et al. 2020). Likewise, our analysis finds that elites on the left in 
Germany tend to have higher confidence in the UN and WHO. Yet we see the re- 
verse relationship in other countries with different party-political configurations. 
In Brazil, the Philippines, and Russia, right-wing elites are more likely to have 
confidence in economic IOs. This finding corresponds with the positioning of eco- 
nomic liberals on the right-wing side of the political spectrum in these countries 
(Volkens et al. 2020). On a similar pattern, GAL-oriented elites in Brazil and the 
Philippines tend to have less confidence in economic IOs. In sum, country con- 
text apparently shapes the precise relationship between political values and elite 
legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. 

Looking beyond our four privileged explanatory logics, the professional posi- 
tions of elites appear to matter mainly for their confidence in economic IOs. We 
observe higher confidence in the IMF, World Bank, and WTO among elites who 
have more experience of these IOs and among business and bureaucratic elites. 
In contrast, elites working in the field of sustainable development tend to have less 
confidence in the economic IOs compared to generalists. These results suggest that 
experience with IOs and issues of concern sometimes shape elite legitimacy beliefs 
toward global governance. 

In sum, while our explanatory analyses for elites provide ample support for 
our four privileged logics, individual-level factors do not fully account for elite 
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legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. Our findings suggest that country 
contexts matter greatly and that the context of particular IOs can matter as well. 
Moreover, the professional position of elites appears to shape their attitudes 
toward economic IOs. 


Conclusion 


What factors explain variation in the legitimacy beliefs of elites toward global 
governance? This chapter has offered the first systematic and comparative exam- 
ination of this issue, drawing on the unique data of the LegGov Elite Survey. Our 
results and discussion have elaborated five main findings. 

First, our elite explanatory analyses show some support for all four of our privi- 
leged accounts: socioeconomic status, political values, geographical identification, 
and domestic institutional trust. This outcome further underlines the relevance of 
our individual-level approach to explaining legitimacy beliefs toward global gov- 
ernance. The result also indicates a need to recognize the explanatory power of 
several individual-level accounts rather than to treat the four logics as competing 
arguments. 

Second, we observe that the four logics hold to differing extents in our elite 
analyses. Overall, domestic institutional trust shows the most extensive explana- 
tory scope. Socioeconomic status, political values, and geographical identification 
generally relate less consistently to elite confidence in IOs. 

Third, the relevance of our four explanatory logics often varies depending on 
the IO and the country in question. Hence, accounting for elite legitimacy be- 
liefs toward global governance requires that we appreciate how organizational and 
societal contexts shape the importance of individual-level logics. 

Fourth, this chapter has shown that professional characteristics (such as the is- 
sue area of concern, experience with IOs, and sectoral affiliation) can also relate 
to elite confidence in IOs. Thus, our four privileged accounts do not exhaust the 
individual-level circumstances that could influence elite legitimacy beliefs toward 
global governance. On the other hand, controls and robustness checks indicate 
that age, gender, social trust, and knowledge about global governance are rarely 
associated with elite confidence in IOs. 

Fifth, a comparison of the results of the elite and citizen explanatory analyses 
brings out extensive similarities, but also notable differences, indicating that elite 
legitimacy beliefs toward global governance have certain distinctive dynamics that 
set leaders apart from the general public. Given our book’s particular concern with 
comparing citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs toward global governance, we finish 
this chapter with a summary of these similarities and differences. 

The main findings from the explanatory citizen and elite analyses share 
many commonalities. Both analyses show support for all four individual-level 
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explanations of IO legitimacy beliefs. Both analyses find most consistent support 
for domestic institutional trust, while the evidence in favor of socioeconomic sta- 
tus, geographical identification, and political values is more variegated. Finally, 
both analyses show some variation in the explanatory power of these logics across 
countries and IOs, sometimes in ways that are similar for citizens and elites. 

However, notable differences between the findings of the citizen and elite 
explanatory analyses arise as well. One key point in this regard is that domestic in- 
stitutional trust offers a less comprehensive explanation among elites than among 
citizens at large. This lower relevance especially marks the elite country analyses 
for the Philippines, Russia, and the US. This difference may arise because citizens 
in general are less knowledgeable about IOs than elites (Appendix B) and therefore 
rely more extensively on domestic institutional trust as a heuristic. This propo- 
sition is confirmed by the robustness test that includes knowledge about global 
governance, which is significant in the citizen analysis, but not in the elite analysis. 

Likewise, socioeconomic status generally performs better in explaining citizen 
legitimacy beliefs toward global governance than elite legitimacy beliefs. The rel- 
evance of financial satisfaction is generally similar in the two sets of analyses; 
however, the results for level of education often diverge. While education hardly 
ever matters for elite confidence in IOs, it regularly appears relevant for citizens. 
This outcome likely arises because, as we saw early in this chapter, elites have less 
variation in level of education compared to citizens at large. 

In the case of geographical identification, both the citizen and the elite analyses 
offer some support for the expected logic, albeit in some different ways. In general, 
global identification matters in more contexts for citizen legitimacy beliefs toward 
IOs than for elites. Meanwhile, the expectation that greater national identification 
associates with lower legitimacy beliefs toward IOs is confirmed for elites, but not 
for citizens. 

With regard to political values, the explanatory analyses for citizens and elites 
partly point in different directions. The results show that left-right orientation 
matters consistently across IOs for citizens, but only for legitimacy beliefs toward 
the economic IOs and the UN among elites. Likewise, GAL-TAN orientation 
matters for legitimacy beliefs toward all IOs among citizens, but only for spe- 
cific countries and IOs among elites. The country patterns show great differences, 
indicating that political values are clearly important for both citizen and elite le- 
gitimacy beliefs in the US, while in the other countries they are important for elite 
legitimacy beliefs, but not for citizen beliefs. 

These divergences between citizens and elites with respect to all four ex- 
planatory logics suggest that the dynamics of legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance differ in some respects between political and societal leaders on the 
one hand and overall publics on the other. The factors that drive legitimacy beliefs 
toward IOs in these respective populations are sometimes different. Hence, it 
is important to study elite opinion on global governance separately from public 
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opinion. In practical terms, too, policymakers and activists who wish to change 
levels of elite and/or citizen legitimacy toward global governance need to realize 
that the same strategies may not always work for the two types of audiences. 

In comparing citizens and elites, this chapter has examined the drivers of legiti- 
macy beliefs in each group taken separately. We have not yet undertaken the more 
specific task of identifying the sources of elite-citizen gaps in legitimacy beliefs 
toward global governance. We now move on to this exercise in the next chapter. 


9 
Explaining the Elite—Citizen Gap 


in Legitimacy Beliefs 


Having examined our theoretical propositions for citizens and for elites sepa- 
rately in the preceding two chapters, we now turn our attention to evaluating 
individual-level explanations for the elite-—citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward 
global governance. Our descriptive analysis in Chapter 5 demonstrated the exis- 
tence of a substantial gap between elite and citizen legitimacy beliefs toward IOs. 
Elites on average tend to consider IOs more legitimate than the general public—a 
pattern that prevails for all six of our focal IOs, four of our five focal countries, and 
all of the six elite sectors that we examine. This contrast in attitudes need not be 
so surprising, since elites and the wider population tend to inhabit different life- 
worlds (Hartmann 2006; Gerring et al. 2019). Yet what, more specifically, explains 
why elites on average find IOs more legitimate than the overall population? 

To answer this question, we need to move beyond our prior analyses. While 
Chapters 7 and 8 explore the factors that could help explain variation in IO legit- 
imacy beliefs among citizens and elites respectively, the present chapter seeks to 
account for the gap in legitimacy beliefs between citizens and elites. To this end, we 
invoke our four privileged individual-level explanations (Chapter 6) to examine 
whether gaps in IO legitimacy beliefs are a function of differences between elites 
and citizens regarding socioeconomic status, political values, geographical iden- 
tification, and domestic institutional trust. Methodologically, as explained later, 
we shift to a dyadic modeling strategy, which allows us to explore individual-level 
determinants of the elite-citizen legitimacy gap. 

To recapitulate briefly, we theorize in this book that elites and the general public 
are composed of individuals who vary systematically in characteristics that matter 
for the attitudes they develop toward IOs, resulting in the observed elite—citizen 
gap in legitimacy beliefs. We assume that elites and the general public display such 
compositional differences due to prior processes of selection and socialization 
(see Chapter 6). Starting from this assumption, we lay out four explanatory log- 
ics. First, the gap in legitimacy beliefs may be caused by differences between elites 
and citizens in terms of socioeconomic status. Since elites normally have higher 
levels of human and financial capital, they are likely better positioned to benefit 
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from globalization than the general population. Second, the legitimacy gap may 
result from differences between elites and citizens regarding political values. Anti- 
globalist populism suggests that citizens at large more often hold political values 
that are skeptical of international cooperation than elites. Third, the gap in legit- 
imacy beliefs may reflect differences in geographical identification. Elites likely 
hold greater global attachments than citizens due to their greater global exposure. 
Fourth, the legitimacy gap may result from elites and citizens having different lev- 
els of domestic institutional trust, which usually strongly correlates with attitudes 
toward IOs. Because of their leadership positions in politics and society, elites 
likely hold more positive views of national governing institutions than citizens 
in general. For each of these four lines of explanation, we evaluate empirically 
whether differences between elites and citizens in the respective characteristics 
relate to a gap in their legitimacy beliefs. 

This chapter presents three key findings. First, the legitimacy gap is associated 
with systematic differences between elites and citizens regarding all four of our 
privileged characteristics. Differences at the individual level therefore figure im- 
portantly in explaining the elite-citizen gap in IO legitimacy. Second, the specific 
individual-level characteristics that figure most prominently vary across IO and 
country contexts. Domestic institutional trust is a key explanation in all countries 
except the US. Socioeconomic status and political values matter especially for eco- 
nomic IOs and in the US. Geographical identification is particularly relevant in 
Russia. This variation suggests that organizational and societal conditions shape 
the explanatory relevance of our individual-level logics, and thus complement our 
individual-level approach. Third, the four explanatory logics often operate con- 
currently. Elite-citizen gaps in legitimacy beliefs toward a particular IO and in 
a certain country typically involve several drivers. This insight challenges com- 
mon portrayals of these individual-level explanations as opposed and competing 
(Scheve and Slaughter 2001a; Hainmueller and Hiscox 2006). 

To elaborate these points, the remainder of the chapter is structured as follows: 
We begin by discussing our choice of a dyadic modeling strategy and our approach 
to measuring our posited individual-level drivers of the elite-citizen legitimacy 
gap. We then present our results from the dyadic analysis, covering the pooled 
evidence, as well as breakdowns by specific IOs and countries. The third section 
discusses these findings in light of our four privileged lines of explanation. We end 
with a brief conclusion that summarizes the results and identifies their broader 
implications. 


Measurement and Modeling Approach 


A dyadic modeling strategy is best suited to test our individual-level explana- 
tions of elite-citizen gaps in legitimacy beliefs toward IOs. In a dyadic modeling 
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strategy, each individual elite respondent is matched to all individual citizen re- 
spondents in their country (cf. Lindgren et al. 2009). The unit of analysis is thus 
an elite-citizen dyad, and not an individual on their own. The analysis tests the 
extent to which differences within these elite—citizen dyads regarding socioeco- 
nomic status, political values, geographical identification, and domestic institu- 
tional trust associate with differences within the same dyads regarding confidence 
in IOs. 

For our dyadic analysis, we use data from the WVS7 and the LegGov Elite Sur- 
vey, as described in Chapter 2 (see also Haerpfer et al. 2021; Verhaegen et al. 
2019). Each citizen and each elite respondent figure multiple times in the dataset. 
For example, a sample of 1000 citizens and 100 elites yields a dataset comprising 
100,000 dyads, with each elite paired with each of the 1000 citizens.’ 

The dependent variable confidence gap is constructed by, within each dyad, sub- 
tracting a citizen’s confidence in an IO (j) from an elite’s confidence in the same 
IO (i). The average of gaps in legitimacy beliefs between elite i and citizen j for all 


six IOs (k) is then calculated as follows: Vij Ben), 


The independent variables are elite-citizen differences in, respectively, so- 
cioeconomic status, political values, geographical identification, and domestic 
institutional trust. These differences between elites and citizens are calculated in 
the same way as differences in legitimacy beliefs, namely, by subtracting scores 
for each citizen from scores for each elite.” We use the same survey questions as 
in Chapters 7 and 8 to operationalize these four logics and to calculate the differ- 
ences between elites and citizens. Since the dyadic design requires that we adapt 
the operationalizations, we discuss these measures in some depth. 

We operationalize socioeconomic status using two indicators. First, we measure 
respondents’ highest level of formal education on a scale from 0 to 8. Within each 
elite-citizen dyad we subtract the education level of the citizen from that of the 
elite. In our sample, citizens at large have less formal education (mean of 3.98) than 
elites (mean of 7.04): so an average difference of about three points. However, the 
standard deviation of 2.1 indicates that the difference in level of education varies 
considerably between dyads. Second, we estimate the difference between elites and 
citizens in their satisfaction with the financial situation of their household, using 
a scale ranging from 0 (completely dissatisfied) to 9 (completely satisfied). Here 
we find little difference between citizens (mean of 5.18) and elites (mean of 5.96), 
while a standard deviation of 3.1 indicates much spread across dyads. 


' This data structure means that the observed dyads are not independent of each other. To correct 
for this issue, we include robust standard errors clustered at the level of both citizens and elites by using 
cgmreg in Stata for multiway clustering (Gelbach 2009; Gelbach and Miller 2011). We report results 
without any weighting, since our unit of analysis is a dyad and not an individual. 

2 See Appendix A for the wording of survey questions, Appendix B for the descriptive statistics for 
all included variables, Appendix E for the distribution of the dependent variable, and Appendix F for 
bivariate correlations between all independent variables. 
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We also operationalize political values with two indicators. First, we include 
left-right self-placement on a scale from 0 (most left) to 9 (most right). Elites lean 
slightly more to the left (mean of 3.68) than citizens at large (mean of 4.53). Yet, a 
standard deviation of 3.0 indicates considerable difference across dyads. Second, 
we build two measures based on several survey items that tap respondents’ values 
on the GAL-TAN scale (Bauhr and Charron 2018). These items cover attitudes 
on immigration, the maintenance of social order, and certain matters of personal 
morality (abortion, homosexuality, sex before marriage, and divorce). From these 
questions we create a composite variable that distinguishes between GAL (=1) and 
TAN (=0) positions. For each dyad we calculate whether a citizen and an elite have 
the same position, or whether the citizen is TAN while the elite is GAL, or vice 
versa. Elites are GAL and citizens are TAN in 23.8 percent of the dyads, and elites 
are TAN and citizens are GAL in 22.6 percent of the cases. 

We include two measures for geographical identification. The survey asked re- 
spondents how close they feel to the world and to their country, each on a scale 
from 0 (not close at all) to 3 (very close). Elites feel closer to the world (mean 
of 1.91) than citizens (mean of 1.43). A standard deviation of 1.2 indicates much 
difference across dyads. With regard to the second indicator, elites feel somewhat 
closer to their country (mean of 2.43) than citizens (mean of 2.04). Yet a standard 
deviation of 1.1 suggests considerable divergence across dyads. 

We operationalize domestic institutional trust through two indicators. The 
first indicator measures confidence in the national government. The scale ranges 
from 0 (none at all) to 3 (a great deal). Overall, elites have greater confidence in 
their national government (mean of 1.67) than citizens at large (mean of 1.29), 
though the standard deviation of 1.2 indicates considerable divergence across 
dyads. The second indicator expresses elite—citizen differences in satisfaction with 
the political system of their country on a scale from 0 (not satisfied at all) to 
9 (completely satisfied). On average, elites are somewhat less satisfied with the 
political system of their country (mean of 3.38) than citizens at large (mean of 
3.85), though the standard deviation of 3.3 indicates much divergence across 
dyads. 

Finally, we control for differences in age and gender in all models, and addi- 
tionally for differences in social trust and knowledge about global governance 
in the robustness checks. For further descriptive statistics and multicollinearity 
diagnostics, we refer the reader to Appendices B and F. 


Results 


In this subsection, we begin by looking at the overarching results, when pooling 
data across IOs and countries. We then proceed by comparing the results first 
across IOs and then across countries. 
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Model 1 in Table 9.1 shows the results for the analysis of the elite-—citizen legitimacy 
gap when all IOs and countries are pooled. We find support for all four of our 
individual-level explanations. 

First of all, the logic of domestic institutional trust receives extensive support 
as an explanation of the elite-citizen legitimacy gap vis-a-vis IOs. Elite-citizen 
differences regarding confidence in government have a statistically significant as- 
sociation with the gap, and in the expected direction. In contrast, elite-—citizen 
differences regarding satisfaction with the domestic political system lack a signif- 
icant association with the gap. However, replicating the analysis while excluding 
confidence in government, which is moderately correlated with political system 
satisfaction (r=0.431), also yields a significant positive relationship for the second 
indicator of domestic institutional trust (see Online Appendix N.1). 

Moreover, we see that differences in socioeconomic status present an explana- 
tion of elite-citizen gaps in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. The more 
educated an elite is relative to a citizen in a dyad, the more confidence in IOs that 
elite has relative to that citizen. Likewise, elite-citizen differences in satisfaction 
with the financial situation of one’s household associate with differences in their 
respective confidence in IOs. 

The results also suggest that political values matter for the elite-citizen gap. Dif- 
ferences in left-right orientation associate with differences in IO confidence as 
expected: the more left leaning an elite is relative to a citizen in a dyad, the greater 
confidence in IOs that elite has, relative to that citizen. Moreover, in dyads where 
the elite is GAL oriented and the citizen is TAN oriented, that elite tends to have 
more confidence in IOs relative to that citizen, when compared to dyads in which 
elites and citizens have the same GAL-TAN orientation. 

The logic of geographical identification, too, generates significant findings, 
albeit only regarding global identification. As anticipated, we observe that the 
stronger an elite’s global identification relative to that of a citizen in a dyad, the 
more confidence in IOs that elite has relative to that citizen. However, we do not 
observe an association between elite-citizen differences in national identification 
and an elite-citizen gap of confidence in IOs in the pooled analysis. 

Among the control variables, we note that age differences between an elite and 
a citizen in a dyad are related to gaps in their respective confidence in IOs. An 
elite who is older relative to a citizen in a dyad tends to have less confidence in 
IOs relative to that citizen. By contrast, we do not observe that gender differences 
matter systematically for the elite-citizen gap in confidence. 

In all, these results at the aggregate level provide strong support for our 
individual-level approach. That said, as we have seen in other chapters, a com- 
posite analysis may mask important differences across IOs and across countries. 
We now explore those potential contextual variations in turn. 
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Table 9.1 Dyadic analysis of elite-citizen gaps in confidence in IOs, five countries 


pooled 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Differences be- All ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
tween elites and IOs? 
citizens in: 
Socioeconomic status 
Education 0.0367 0.023" 0.029% 002877 003277 0.059% 0.034" 
(0.007) (0.009) (0.010) (0.008) (0.009) (0.009) (0.009) 
Financial 0.034% 0.023% 0.040%% 0.020% 0.042" 0.019" 0.039 
satisfaction (0.006) (0.007) (0.008) (0.007) (0.008) (0.008) (0.008) 
Political values 
Left-right 002917 -0.047°" 0.000 -0.053°" -0.007 -0.051% -0.004 
orientation (0.007) (0.008) (0.008) (0.008) (0.009) (0.009) (0.009) 
GAL-TAN 
(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite TAN and -0.016 -0.084 0.043 -0.121 0.057 -0.079 0.001 
citizen GAL (0.031) (0.041) (0.043) (0.039) (0.043) (0.042) (0.044) 
Elite GAL and 0.067, 0.162" 0.011 0.080° -0.022 0.124" 0.035 
citizen TAN (0.029) (0.039) (0.039) (0.033) (0.042) (0.036) (0.040) 
Geographical identification 
Global 0.114" 0.111" 01050 01777 01127 007977 0.098% 
identification (0.016) (0.024) (0.020) (0.021) (0.022) (0.023) (0.022) 
National -0.011 0.033 -0.049" -0.041 —0.039 0.023  -0.005 
identification (0.018) (0.025) (0.025) (0.022) (0.025) (0.026) (0.026) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in 017977 0.186% 021277 01847 023777 0.132" 0.193" 
government (0.019) (0.024) (0.025) (0.021) (0.024) (0.023) (0.024) 
Political 0.007 -0.015 0.011 0.018" 0.012 0.004 0.008 
satisfaction (0.006) (0.008) (0.008) (0.008) (0.008) (0.008) (0.008) 
Controls 
Age -0.002™ -0.001 -0.001 —0.002' -0.001 -0.001 -0.003™ 
(0.001) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) 


Continued 
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Table 9.1 Continued 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Differences be- All ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
tween elites and IOs? 
citizens in: 


Gender 

(ref. elite and 

citizen same) 

Flite female 0.000 -0.026 0.015 -0.081% 0.012 0.048 0.038 
and citizen male (0.020) (0.026) (0.027) (0.025) (0.028) (0.026) (0.027) 


Flite male and -0.051 0.027 -0.115" 0.078 -0.085 -0.080 —0.103' 
citizen female (0.037) (0.048) (0.050) (0.046) (0.049) (0.048) (0.051) 
Intercept 028277 0.451 0.237" 029277 0.208" 0.454™ 0.165 
(0.070) (0.096) (0.086) (0.081) (0.092) (0.084) (0.091) 

N 557,515 641,185 670,077 716,132 674,039 702,069 663,226 
Adjusted R? 0.199 0.135 0.149 0.160 0.165 0.118 0,142 


Notes: OLS regression using Difference in IO confidence as the dependent variable (higher values 
indicate greater confidence in IOs for the elite than the citizen in the dyad). Entries are 
unstandardized coefficients with robust standard errors in parentheses, clustered at the level of 
citizens and elites. Country fixed effects included. Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 
3 The dependent variable is the elite-citizen difference in average confidence in all six IOs. 

Source: WVS7 and LegGov Elite Survey. 


Comparing across IOs 


In most cases, results for the six IOs taken individually mirror the overall pic- 
ture (Models 2-7 in Table 9.1). Elite-citizen differences regarding domestic 
institutional trust, socioeconomic status, and global (but not national) identifi- 
cation relate consistently to the elite-citizen gap in confidence vis-a-vis all six 
IOs. The evidence regarding political values is more mixed, with left-right and 
GAL-TAN differences each playing a role for three of the six IOs. 

More specifically, we observe several interesting complications when we com- 
pare the findings across IOs. Starting with political values, elite-citizen differences 
in both left-right and GAL-TAN orientations are significantly associated with 
elite-citizen gaps in confidence toward the three human security IOs (ICC, UN, 
WHO), but not toward the three economic IOs (IMF, World Bank, WTO). The 
more left oriented an elite is relative to a citizen in a dyad, the more confidence in 
a human security IOs that elite has, relative to that citizen. When an elite is TAN 
and a citizen is GAL, that elite is less likely to have more confidence in the ICC 
and the UN than that citizen, compared to a dyad in which the elite and the citi- 
zen have the same GAL or TAN orientation. Likewise, when an elite is GAL and a 
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citizen is TAN, that elite is more likely to have more confidence in the ICC, UN, 
and WHO than that citizen. This pattern indicates that it is primarily the hu- 
man security IOs that drive the results for political values in the pooled analysis 
(Model 1). Interestingly, despite all the public ideological contestation that we 
have witnessed around the IMF, World Bank, and WTO, neither left-right nor 
GAL-TAN differences between elites and citizens relate significantly to gaps in 
their confidence vis-a-vis these economic IOs. That said, the next subsection will 
show that this result is partly explained by the pooling of data from countries with 
contrasting results regarding these indicators. 

In the case of geographical identification, we find only one deviation from the 
overall pattern of support for global but not national identification. In this excep- 
tion, elite-—citizen differences in national identification associate negatively with 
elite-citizen confidence gaps regarding the IMF. Thus, the more that an elite feels 
close to their country relative to a citizen in a dyad, the less confidence that elite 
tends to have in the IMF relative to that citizen. 

Finally, with regard to domestic institutional trust, we see that elite-citizen 
differences regarding satisfaction with the political system of their country only 
appear to be significant for elite—-citizen gaps in confidence vis-à-vis the UN, and 
not for the other five IOs. However, as noted earlier, the two indicators of domestic 
institutional trust are moderately correlated. If we rerun the analysis without confi- 
dence in government, then we find that elite—citizen differences regarding political 
system satisfaction are statistically significant for elite-citizen gaps in confidence 
regarding all of the IOs except the ICC (Online Appendix N.1). 


Comparing across Countries 


Turning to the results by country, we first discuss the models that pool confidence 
in all six IOs (Table 9.2). We continue to find support for all four explanations, 
albeit to different degrees and with much variation across countries. 

A key finding is consistent support for the logic of domestic institutional trust 
in Brazil, Germany, the Philippines, and Russia, but not the US. Elite-citizen 
differences regarding confidence in government are thus significantly associated 
with elite-citizen gaps in confidence in the pooled IOs in four of the five coun- 
tries. Moreover, when the confidence in government indicator is removed from 
the analysis, because of its moderate correlation with political system satisfac- 
tion, this second indicator becomes significant as well in Brazil, Germany, and 
the Philippines (see Online Appendix N.2). 

Evidence for socioeconomic status shows striking contrasts across the five coun- 
tries. Differences between elites and citizens at large in terms of socioeconomic 
status associate with differences in their respective confidence in the pooled IOs: 
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Table 9.2 Dyadic analysis of difference in confidence in IOs (pooled) per country 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Differences Brazil Germany Philippines Russia US 
between elites 
and citizens in: 


Socioeconomic status 
Education 0.022 0.018 0.014 0.021 0.062 
(0.019) (0.009) (0.019) (0.016) (0.012) 


xx 


Financial 0.041" 0.009 0.030" 0.012 0.039" 

satisfaction (0.012) (0.012) (0.010) (0.015) (0.011) 
Political values 

Left-right 0.009 0.025' 0.012 0.0497 -0.089""* 

orientation (0.013) (0.012) (0.015) (0.016) (0.012) 

GAL-TAN 


(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 


Elite TAN and 0.119 -0.028 -0.010 -0.002 -0.030 
citizen GAL (0.062) (0.066) (0.034) (0.048) (0.060) 
Elite GAL and —0.087 0.059 —0.085 —-0.005 0.0927 
citizen TAN (0.049) (0.034) (0.091) (0.091) (0.035) 
Geographical identification 
Global 0.035 0.028 0.1097 0.1397 01347 
identification (0.030) (0.029) (0.035) (0.037) (0.030) 
National -0.027 -0.001 -0.038 -0.1247 0.061' 
identification (0.033) (0.036) (0.039) (0.045) (0.029) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in 0.32977 0.3127 01917 027377 0.059 
government (0.034) (0.030) (0.035) (0.033) (0.037) 
Political 0.022 0.0327 0.008 -0.018 0.003 
satisfaction (0.012) (0.010) (0.011) (0.015) (0.012) 
Controls 
Age 0.002 —0.002 —0.003 -0.004" -0.000 
(0.002) (0.001) (0.002) (0.002) (0.001) 
Gender 


(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite female and —0.038 0.009 0.044 0.051 —-0.057 
citizen male (0.050) (0.033) (0.050) (0.051) (0.036) 
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Elite male and 0.044 -0.049 -0.063 -0.121 -0.027 
citizen female (0.090) (0.055) (0.066) (0.081) (0.071) 
Intercept 0.335" 0.148” 0.018 0.406" 0.045 


(0.100) (0.057) (0.133) (0.080) (0.071) 


N 63,860 112,887 111,600 68,112 201,056 
Adjusted R 0.254 0.287 0.147 0.186 0.248 


Notes: OLS regression using difference in average confidence in all six IOs (higher values indicate 
greater elite confidence in IOs than the citizen in the dyad). Entries are unstandardized coefficients 
with robust standard errors in parentheses, clustered at the level of citizens and elites. Significance 
levels: * p<0.05, € p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 

Source: WVS7 and LegGov Elite Survey. 


on both indicators for the US; on one indicator for Brazil and the Philippines; 
and on neither indicator for Germany and Russia. Thus, the socioeconomic logic 
clearly matters for the elite-citizen gap in the US, has mixed support in Brazil and 
the Philippines, and no support in Germany and Russia. 

The logic of geographical identification has explanatory power for the elite- 
citizen gap in IO confidence on both indicators in Russia and the US, as well as on 
one indicator in the Philippines. Differences between elites and citizens in respect 
of geographical identification have no association with elite-citizen differences 
regarding confidence in IOs in Brazil and Germany. 

Evidence for the logic of political values, too, shows considerable varia- 
tion across our five focal countries. Differences between elites and citizens 
regarding left-right orientation associate with elite-citizen gaps in IO confi- 
dence in Germany, Russia, and the US, but not in Brazil and the Philip- 
pines. Differences between elites and citizens on the GAL-TAN dimension 
matter for the gap in confidence vis-a-vis IOs in the US, but not in the other 
countries. 

We now examine these findings more closely with a breakdown by individual 
IOs in relation to each of our five focal countries, starting with Brazil. In this coun- 
try (Table 9.3), domestic institutional trust offers the most consistent explanation 
of elite-citizen gaps in IO legitimacy. Elite-citizen differences regarding confi- 
dence in the national government relate significantly with elite-citizen confidence 
gaps regarding all six IOs. Political values, too, appear to matter substantially in 
Brazil. Differences between elites and citizens in terms of GAL-TAN values matter 
for the three economic IOs. In addition, but contrary to our expectation, an elite in 
a dyad who is more right wing relative to a citizen tends to have more confidence 
in the IMF and the World Bank relative to that citizen. Socioeconomic status also 
receives some support in Brazil. Differences in satisfaction with one’s financial sit- 
uation are associated with elite-citizen gaps in confidence in the IMF, UN, World 
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Table 9.3 Dyadic analysis of difference in confidence in IOs in Brazil 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Differences ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
between elites 
and citizens in: 
Socioeconomic status 
Education 0.046 0.047" 0.002 0.036 0.044 —-0.005 
(0.028) (0.020) (0.024) (0.021) (0.023) (0.022) 
Financial 0.032 0.043 0.029" 0.043 0.019 0.059” 
satisfaction (0.017) (0.014) (0.014) (0.015) (0.015) (0.017) 
Political values 
Left-right -0.019 0.049%" -0.018 0.035" -0.017 0.015 
orientation (0.017) (0.014) (0.014) (0.017) (0.015) (0.014) 
GAL-TAN 
(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite TAN and -0.010 0.300%" -0.075 0.241” —0.059 0.233" 
citizen GAL (0.099) (0.078) (0.078) (0.091) (0.083) (0.092) 
Elite GAL and -0.017 -0.244"" 0.003 -0.19977 0.077 -0.1727 
citizen TAN (0.067) (0.056) (0.058) (0.060) (0.058) (0.061) 
Geographical identification 
Global 0.018 0.093" 0.016 0.042 0.003 0.059 
identification (0.047) (0.041) (0.035) (0.041) (0.040) (0.047) 
National -0.024 -0.071 —0.007 —0.036 —-0.011 —-0.054 
identification (0.056) (0.041) (0.040) (0.048) (0.043) (0.048) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in 0.327" 703747 02777: 04707: 01747 0.293" 
government (0.045) (0.045) (0.036) (0.047) (0.038) (0.049) 
Political 0.026 0.019 0.023 0.027 0.020 0.025 
satisfacion (0.016) (0.015) (0.014) (0.015) (0.015) (0.014) 
Controls 
Age 0.004 0.001 —0.000 0.002 0.004 —0.003 
(0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) 
Gender 
(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite female and —0.008 —0.046 -0.091 —0.016 0.034 0.022 
citizen male (0.065) (0.061) (0.057) (0.062) (0.058) (0.062) 
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Elite male and -0.009 0.008 0.098 0.075 0.046 0.021 
citizen female (0.127) (0.128) (0.098) (0.132) (0.108) (0.124) 
Intercept 0.393" 0.166 0.446" 0.113 0.531" 0.342” 


(0.156) (0.111) (0.136) (0.121) (0.128) (0.129) 


N 73,944 92,452 99,801 92,684 100,970 92,345 
Adjusted R 0.143 0.247 0.116 0.271 0.061 0.162 


Notes: OLS regression using Difference in IO confidence as a dependent variable (higher values 
indicate greater elite confidence in IOs than the citizen in the dyad). Entries are unstandardized 
coefficients with robust standard errors in parentheses, clustered at the level of citizens and elites. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 

Source: WVS7 and LegGov Elite Survey. 


Bank, and WTO, while difference between elites and citizens in level of education 
matter for the gap in their confidence vis-a-vis the IMF. Our data yield very lim- 
ited support for geographical identification as an explanation of elite-citizen gaps 
in Brazil. Only in the case of the IMF do we find some evidence that elite-citizen 
differences in global identification are positively related to gaps in their confidence 
in an IO. In sum, in Brazil elite-citizen gaps in IO confidence appear to be driven 
by differences in domestic institutional trust, political values, and socioeconomic 
status, but not geographical identification. 

Also in Germany (Table 9.4), domestic institutional trust appears to be the most 
powerful explanation of elite—citizen gaps in legitimacy beliefs toward IOs. Con- 
fidence in the national government is associated with gaps in confidence toward 
all six IOs. In addition, a positive association arises in Germany between elite- 
citizen differences in political system satisfaction and confidence gaps regarding 
the IMF and the WTO. The results for political values are mixed in Germany. In 
dyads where the elite is GAL oriented and the citizen is TAN oriented, the elite 
tends to have more confidence in the ICC and the WHO relative to the citizen, 
compared to a dyad in which the elite and the citizen have the same GAL or TAN 
orientation. In the case of left-right orientation, elite-citizen differences appear 
to matter for gaps in confidence regarding the three economic IOs: an elite who 
is more right wing than a citizen in a dyad tends to have greater confidence in the 
IMF, World Bank, and WTO than that citizen, which runs counter to our expec- 
tation. Socioeconomic status receives limited support in Germany. Elite-citizen 
differences in education are positively related to elite-citizen gaps in confidence 
regarding the IMF and the World Bank. However, elite-citizen differences in fi- 
nancial satisfaction only associate with gaps in confidence regarding the ICC. Asin 
Brazil, geographical identification receives weakest support among the four expla- 
nations in Germany. This logic only matters when elites who experience a greater 
sense of belonging to the world than citizens tend to have greater confidence in the 
ICC and the UN. In sum, elite-citizen legitimacy gaps in Germany appear to be 
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Table 9.4 Dyadic analysis of difference in confidence in IOs in Germany 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Differences ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
between elites 
and citizens in: 
Socioeconomic status 
Education 0.014 0.047" 0.003 0.042 0.010 -0.002 
(0.013) (0.018) (0.013) (0.015) (0.017) (0.014) 
Financial 0.034" 0.002 0.028 -0.012 0.011 —0.000 
satisfaction (0.011) (0.018) (0.016) (0.019) (0.021) (0.017) 
Political values 
Left-right 0.010 0.063°" -0.023 0.053 ——0.022 00677 
orientation (0.014) (0.018) (0.017) (0.019) (0.017) (0.018) 
GAL-TAN 
(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite TAN and -0.128 0.046 -0.099 0.085 -0.161 -0.031 
citizen GAL (0.075) (0.103) (0.091) (0.111) (0.093) (0.097) 
Elite GAL and 0.181°" 0.020 0.077 -0.002 0.120% 0.055 
citizen TAN (0.041) (0.051) (0.045) (0.050) (0.043) (0.047) 
Geographical identification 
Global 0.101"  -0.033 0.087" 0.047 0.037 —-0.030 
identification (0.036) (0.045) (0.043) (0.052) (0.043) (0.038) 
National 0.055 0.001 -0.048  -0.028 -0.018 0.094 
identification (0.043) (0.050) (0.060) (0.058) (0.052) (0.050) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in 024077: 03697 0.325% 03507 02417 0.306" 
government (0.039) (0.047) (0.047) (0.050) (0.051) (0.050) 
Political 0.009 0.039" 0.028 0.032 0.022 0.035" 
satisfaction (0.013) (0.019) (0.020) (0.019) (0.016) (0.014) 
Controls 
Age -0.001 0.000 -0.003 -0.000 -0.005™ -0.004" 
(0.001) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) 
Gender 
(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite female and 0.025 -0.058  -0.048 -0.037 0.089 0.043 
citizen male (0.042) (0.049) (0.046) (0.054) (0.047) (0.049) 
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Elite male and -0.014 0.016 0.066 -0.022 -0.143 -0.130 
citizen female (0.066) (0.084) (0.074) (0.091) (0.076) (0.084) 
Intercept 0.443" 0.056 0.020 0.138 0.064 0.112 


(0.072) (0.101) (0.087) (0.101) (0.092) (0.085) 


N 140,476 136,572 149,292 133,392 146,133 132,008 
Adjusted R 0.163 0.202 0.193 0.158 0.133 0.184 


Notes: OLS regression using Difference in IO confidence as a dependent variable (higher values 
indicate greater elite confidence in IOs than the citizen in the dyad). Entries are unstandardized 
coefficients with robust standard errors in parentheses, clustered at the level of citizens and elites. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 

Source: WVS7 and LegGov Elite Survey. 


driven by differences in domestic institutional trust, while support for our other 
three explanations is mixed or weak. 

Moving to the Philippines (Table 9.5), here as well domestic institutional trust 
appears to be the most consistent of our explanations of elite-citizen gaps in le- 
gitimacy beliefs toward IOs. Confidence in the national government is positively 
associated with confidence in five of the six IOs, the exception being the ICC. The 
second most validated account in the Philippines is geographical identification. 
For all IOs except the World Bank, we find that the stronger an elite’s global iden- 
tification relative to a citizen in a dyad, the more confidence that elite has in IOs, 
relative to that citizen. For national identification, we find the opposite associa- 
tion in the case of the WTO: that is, the more an elite has a national identification 
than a citizen in a dyad, the less confidence that elite tends to have in the WTO, 
relative to that citizen. With regard to socioeconomic status, in the Philippines we 
find that elite-citizen differences in financial satisfaction relate positively to gaps 
in their confidence regarding the three economic IOs. Finally, elite-citizen differ- 
ences in political values barely associate with gaps in their respective confidence 
in IOs in the Philippines. Elite—citizen differences on the left-right spectrum only 
relate with gaps in confidence regarding the World Bank. Likewise, elite GAL and 
citizen TAN differences only matter for the confidence gap in relation to the World 
Bank. Moreover, both of these associations operate contrary to the expected di- 
rection. Meanwhile, elite TAN and citizen GAL differences only matter in regard 
to the elite-citizen gap vis-a-vis the ICC. In sum, in the Philippines, elite-citizen 
gaps in IO legitimacy beliefs appear to involve elite—-citizen differences in do- 
mestic institutional trust and geographical identification more than differences in 
socioeconomic status and political values. 

As in the previous countries, results for Russia (Table 9.6) show that elite- 
citizen differences in domestic institutional trust offer a powerful explanation of 
elite-citizen gaps in IO legitimacy beliefs. Differences between elites and citizens 
regarding confidence in the national government associate with elite-citizen gaps 
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Table 9.5 Dyadic analysis of difference in confidence in IOs in the Philippines 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Differences be- ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
tween elites and 
citizens in: 
Socioeconomic status 
Education -0.015 -0.022 0.015 -0.005 0.039 0.020 
(0.023) (0.022) (0.020) (0.023) (0.021) (0.022) 
Financial -0.001 0.046” 0.009 0.047" 0.019 0.034° 
satisfaction (0.015) (0.013) (0.013) (0.014) (0.013) (0.014) 
Political values 
Left-right -0.030 0.028 -0.007 0.037" 0.017 0.022 
orientation (0.016) (0.017) (0.016) (0.018) (0.016) (0.017) 
GAL-TAN 
(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite TAN and -0.099° -0.012 -0.011 0.033 0.019 0.009 
citizen GAL (0.049) (0.047) (0.045) (0.049) (0.044) (0.048) 
Elite GAL and 0.144 -0.202 -0.182  -0.304° 0.064 -0.118 
citizen TAN (0.124) (0.129) (0.107) (0.147) (0.104) (0.136) 
Geographical identification 
Global 0.123° 0.113 0.124" 0.070 0.105° 0.113' 
identification (0.055) (0.049) (0.044) (0.049) (0.043) (0.046) 
National 0.056 -0.077 0.036 -0.049 -0.065 -0.149" 
identification (0.076) (0.058) (0.055) (0.059) (0.052) (0.069) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in 0.111 0.260% 0.208°" 0.260" 01647 02107 
government (0.058) (0.050) (0.046) (0.047) (0.037) (0.050) 
Political -0.016 0.017 0.008 0.026 0.012 0.022 
satisfaction (0.016) (0.014) (0.014) (0.014) (0.014) (0.015) 
Controls 
Age -0.002 -0.003 -0.002 -0.004 -0.004 —0.004 
(0.003) (0.003) (0.002) (0.003) (0.002) (0.002) 
Gender 
(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite female and -0.006 0.108 -0.005 0.011 -0.014 0.153" 
citizen male (0.076) (0.067) (0.064) (0.069) (0.062) (0.071) 
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Elite male and 0.011 -0.127 0.006 -0.011 0.010 —-0.202' 
citizen female (0.096) (0.082) (0.075) (0.084) (0.072) (0.088) 
Intercept 0.140 0.120 0.220 0.093 0.107 —-0.210 
(0.164) (0.146) (0.137) (0.155) (0.134) (0.153) 
N 121,980 124,080 135,261 129,759 130,980 124,334 
Adjusted R 0.047 0.157 0.089 0.161 0.077 0.120 


Notes: OLS regression using Difference in IO confidence as a dependent variable (higher values 
indicate greater elite confidence in IOs than the citizen in the dyad). Entries are unstandardized 
coefficients with robust standard errors in parentheses, clustered at the level of citizens and elites. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 

Source: WVS7 and LegGov Flite Survey. 


in confidence toward all six IOs. In addition, elite-citizen differences in Russia 
regarding satisfaction with the domestic political system relate significantly with 
elite-citizen gaps in confidence in the ICC and the WHO. Yet here, contrary to our 
theoretical expectation, we find that an elite who is more satisfied with the politi- 
cal system than a citizen tends to have relatively less confidence in those two IOs. 
Russia also diverges from the other countries regarding the extensive support for 
the logic of geographical identification. As in the Philippines, elites in Russia with 
a stronger global identification than citizens have greater confidence than citizens 
in five of the six IOs, the exception in Russia being the WHO. Going further than 
the Philippines, however, national identification also matters for several IOs in 
Russia. Elites who have a stronger national identification relative to citizens have 
less confidence than those citizens in the IMF, UN, and World Bank. Political val- 
ues appear to matter in Russia for the elite-citizen gap in IO confidence, but only 
regarding left-right orientation, and in a direction contrary to our expectations. In 
Russia, elites who are more right wing relative to citizens tend to have greater con- 
fidence than those citizens in the IMF, UN, World Bank, and WTO. Finally, the 
results for Russia offer no evidence to support the socioeconomic logic. In sum, in 
Russia, elite-citizen gaps in confidence regarding IOs appear especially to involve 
elite-citizen differences in respect of domestic institutional trust and geograph- 
ical identification, along with some limited effects from political values and no 
relevance of socioeconomic status. 

Results for the US are distinct from the other four countries in several respects 
(Table 9.7). For one thing, the socioeconomic logic figures more prominently in 
the US than elsewhere for explaining elite-—citizen gaps in IO confidence. Elite- 
citizen differences in level of education associate positively with elite-citizen gaps 
in confidence toward all IOs except the IMF. In addition, elite-citizen differences 
in financial satisfaction relate positively to confidence gaps in respect of the three 
economic IOs. Political values also matter more systematically in the US than 
elsewhere. As hypothesized, elites who are more left wing than citizens tend to 
have more confidence in all six IOs. Moreover, in the US, when elites hold GAL 
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Table 9.6 Dyadic analysis of difference in confidence in IOs in Russia 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Differences be- ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
tween elites and 
citizens in: 
Socioeconomic status 
Education 0.006 0.031 0.032 0.017 0.021 0.020 
(0.022) (0.021) (0.019) (0.021) (0.020) (0.019) 
Financial 0.037 0.002 -0.005 0.020 0.016 0.005 
satisfaction (0.025) (0.021) (0.017) (0.022) (0.022) (0.022) 
Political values 
Left-right 0.033 0.082°" 0.058" 0.055" 0.010 0.083" 
orientation (0.025) (0.020) (0.019) (0.022) (0.022) (0.021) 
GAL-TAN 
(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite TAN and -0.082 -0.019 -0.031 -0.025 0.013 0.039 
citizen GAL (0.065) (0.062) (0.054) (0.066) (0.063) (0.060) 
Elite GAL and 0.170 0.025 -0.143 0.093 -0.018 —0.082 
citizen TAN (0.155) (0.131) (0.099) (0.143) (0.144) (0.126) 
Geographical identification 
Global 0.138% 01977: 029977 01577 0.007 0.153 7 
identification (0.060) (0.050) (0.041) (0.053) (0.054) (0.046) 
National -0.090 024277 —0.15377 -0.166% 0.117 —0.103 
identification (0.067) (0.056) (0.045) (0.053) (0.061) (0.057) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in 0.360% 0.259% 02517 02427 02957 02847 
government (0.056) (0.047) (0.041) (0.050) (0.047) (0.046) 
Political -0.073" -0.017 0.010 -0.007 -0.047" -0.017 
satisfaction (0.025) (0.020) (0.018) (0.021) (0.023) (0.020) 
Controls 
Age —0.003 -0.001 0.000 -0.002  -0.004 —0.002 
(0.003) (0.003) (0.002) (0.003) (0.002) (0.003) 
Gender 
(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite female and 0.004 0.018 0.064 0.009 0.036 0.084 
citizen male (0.076) (0.063) (0.055) (0.072) (0.075) (0.066) 
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Elite male and -0.074 0.005 -0.137 -0.001  -0.173 -0.165 
citizen female (0.142) (0.121) (0.099) (0.144) (0.140) (0.128) 
Intercept 0.131 0.281" 707527: 703877 0.531” 0.163 


(0.120) (0.098) (0.088) (0.107) (0.119) (0.106) 


N 82,119 87,203 95,950 87,514 89,434 88,200 
Adjusted R? 0.136 0.151 0.203 0.110 0.101 0.148 


Notes: OLS regression using Difference in IO confidence as a dependent variable (higher values 
indicate greater elite confidence in IOs than the citizen in the dyad). Entries are unstandardized 
coefficients with robust standard errors in parentheses, clustered at the level of citizens and elites. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 

Source: WVS7 and LegGov Flite Survey. 


values and citizens hold TAN values, elites have greater confidence than those cit- 
izens in the UN, WHO, and WTO, compared to dyads in which the elite and the 
citizen have the same GAL or TAN orientation. In dyads where the elite is TAN 
and the citizen GAL, the elite tends to have less confidence in the UN compared 
to the citizen. The logic of geographical identification also receives consistent sup- 
port in the US. Elites with a stronger global identification relative to citizens have 
more confidence relative to those citizens in all six IOs. Elite-citizen differences in 
national identification also matter in the US for the gap in confidence toward the 
ICC, WHO, and WTO. Yet the association operates contrary to the expected di- 
rection: namely, elites with a stronger national identification than citizens appear 
to have greater confidence in these three IOs. Finally, in the most striking contrast 
with the other four countries, the logic of domestic institutional trust attracts the 
least support in the US. Elite-citizen differences regarding confidence in the na- 
tional government associate with gaps in confidence only in the case of the World 
Bank. Meanwhile, differences regarding satisfaction in the domestic political sys- 
tem show no relevance at all for the elite-citizen gap in confidence toward IOs. In 
sum, and in notable contrast to the other four countries, elite-citizen legitimacy 
gaps in the US relate prominently with socioeconomic status, political values, and 
geographical identification, while domestic institutional trust plays a negligible 
role. 


Robustness Checks 


As in our other explanatory analyses regarding citizens and elites viewed sepa- 
rately, we conduct a number of additional analyses to check if our results regarding 
the elite-citizen gap hold when using alternative model specifications. These 
various tests all indicate that our results are robust. 

First, we replicate Tables 9.1-9.7 by including an indicator for elite-citizen 
differences in social trust (Online Appendix R), as several studies suggest that this 
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Table 9.7 Dyadic analysis of difference in confidence in IOs in the US 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Differences be- ICC IMF UN WB WHO WTO 
tween elites and 
citizens in: 
Socioeconomic status 
Education 0.050% 0.027 0.044" 0.042" 0.114 0.081%” 
(0.017) (0.019) (0.016) (0.016) (0.016) (0.016) 
Financial 0.025 0.056% 0.022 0.055% 0.010 0.050" 
satisfaction (0.013) (0.014) (0.013) (0.012) (0.016) (0.016) 
Political values 
Left-right -0.100°" -0.075"" -0.122"" -0.078"" -0.114"" -0.0627 
orientation (0.016) (0.014) (0.013) (0.015) (0.019) (0.016) 
GAL-TAN 
(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite TAN and -0.037 0.009 0.194" 0.065 -0.058 -0.108 
citizen GAL (0.096) (0.086) (0.083) (0.085) (0.091) (0.093) 
Elite GAL and 0.082 0.085 0.187" 0.014 0.113" 0.133" 
citizen TAN (0.052) (0.051) (0.048) (0.052) (0.051) (0.051) 
Geographical identification 
Global 0.106 0.088 020977 0.131 0.117" 0.124” 
identification (0.046) (0.036) (0.041) (0.038) (0.046) (0.044) 
National 0.090" 0.056 0.010 0.055 0.092" 0.097" 
identification (0.042) (0.045) (0.039) (0.044) (0.045) (0.046) 
Domestic institutional trust 
Confidence in 0.079 0.067 0.066 0.106" -0.004 0.093 
government (0.043) (0.052) (0.039) (0.046) (0.049) (0.049) 
Political -0.009 0.005 0.024 -0.002 -0.001 —0.005 
satisfaction (0.016) (0.015) (0.014) (0.016) (0.018) (0.016) 
Controls 
Age -0.001 0.000 -0.001 -0.001 0.002 -0.001 
(0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) 
Gender 
(ref. elite and 
citizen same) 
Elite female and -0.106° -0.002  -0.202"" 0.008 0.039 —-0.069 
citizen male (0.045) (0.050) (0.048) (0.048) (0.049) (0.050) 
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Elite male and 0.114 -0.190 0.186  -0.179 —0.128 -0.019 
citizen female (0.095) (0.103) (0.096) (0.089) (0.098) (0.101) 
Intercept -0.002 0.232" 0.000 0.228" -0.022 -0.075 


(0.094) (0.089) (0.079) (0.090) (0.095) (0.083) 


N 222,666 229,770 235,828 230,690 234,552 226,339 
Adjusted R 0.162 0.126 0.255 0.151 0.202 0.164 


Notes: OLS regression using Difference in IO confidence as a dependent variable (higher values 
indicate greater elite confidence in IOs than the citizen in the dyad). Entries are unstandardized 
coefficients with robust standard errors in parentheses, clustered at the level of citizens and elites. 
Significance levels: * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. 

Source: WVS7 and LegGov Elite Survey. 


factor may impact legitimacy beliefs toward IOs (Harteveld et al. 2013; Dellmuth 
and Tallberg 2020). Our results remain robust throughout. Interestingly, in Rus- 
sia, the US, and to some extent Germany, social trust contributes to explaining the 
elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs, in the sense that an elite in a dyad tends to 
hold greater confidence in IOs relative to a citizen when that elite is relatively more 
trusting than that citizen. 

Second, we control for elite-citizen differences in knowledge about global gov- 
ernance, as such differences may matter for the elite-citizen gap in IO confidence. 
For this purpose, we utilize three items in our survey that measure knowledge 
about global governance (Appendix A). Around 61.9 percent of elites correctly 
answered all three questions, as compared to around 12.2 percent of citizens. 
The main results remain robust, and the indicator for differences in knowledge 
is insignificant in most of the models (Online Appendix S). 

Third, we rerun the analyses without the variable regarding difference in sat- 
isfaction with the political system in one’s country since, as mentioned earlier, 
this indicator is moderately correlated with differences in confidence in govern- 
ment, which may affect the estimates. All results remain robust, including those 
for the confidence in government indicator (Online Appendix O). Conversely, 
we rerun the analyses without the variable concerning confidence in govern- 
ment, retaining satisfaction with the political system (Online Appendix N). Our 
results remain robust, with the adjustment that political system satisfaction— 
which tends to be insignificant in the main regression tables—becomes significant 
in the pooled model as well as results for Brazil, Germany, and the Philip- 
pines, while remaining insignificant for Russia and the US. This additional 
check thus provides further support for the explanation of domestic institutional 
trust. 

Fourth, we redo the analyses leaving out differences in national identification, 
as the two variables capturing geographical identification are moderately corre- 
lated (r=0.284), potentially leading to a conflation of effects. Again, our results 
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are robust, for both the geographical identification explanation and the other ex- 
planations (Online Appendix P). Conversely, we rerun the models leaving out 
differences in global identification. The results are consistent with those in the 
full models (Online Appendix Q). 

Finally, we control for variation by elite sectors by adding the elite sector dummy 
variables in the respective countries, using party-political elites as the reference 
category. This move also does not change our main results, although we observe 
some interesting variations. For example, in the pooled analyses we observe that 
in dyads where an elite works in government bureaucracy, that elite tends to have 
more confidence in IOs relative to the citizen in the dyad, compared to dyads 
where the elite works in party politics. In addition, a business elite in a dyad tends 
to have more confidence in the economic IOs than a citizen in that dyad, com- 
pared to when the elite in the dyad works in party politics. Elite sectors also have 
varying impacts on the elite-—citizen gap in different countries. For example, in 
all countries except Russia, the elite-citizen gap is often smaller when the elite is 
from civil society than when the elite comes from political parties. Meanwhile, re- 
sults for the US show virtually no variation in the elite-citizen gap by elite sector 
(Online Appendix T). 


Discussion 


Taken together, the findings elaborated above suggest three general insights re- 
garding explanations of the elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global 
governance. First, individual-level factors have important influences on these gaps. 
We find corroborating evidence for all four individual-level logics, in both the 
pooled and the disaggregated analyses. Second, the general explanatory patterns 
are not always consistent when we examine specific IOs and countries. This sug- 
gests that circumstances at the organizational and societal levels shape the role that 
individual-level drivers play in a particular context. Third, support for all four ex- 
planations indicates that the respective drivers operate in parallel rather than in 
opposition. The issue is therefore not one of choosing between rival explanations, 
but exploring them together. 

Elaborating in more detail, our analysis accords broadest support to the expec- 
tation that elite-citizen differences in domestic institutional trust help to drive the 
elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. The analysis of 
pooled country data shows strong and consistent support for confidence in gov- 
ernment asa determinant of legitimacy gaps for all IOs. In addition, our robustness 
checks indicate similarly broad support for satisfaction with the domestic political 
system, when this factor is taken on its own. 

This broad support for the logic of domestic institutional trust remains largely 
intact in relation to each country separately. Evidence consistently validates this 
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explanation in four of the five countries. In Brazil, Germany, the Philippines, and 
Russia, elite-citizen gaps in legitimacy for all IOs (except the ICC in the Philip- 
pines) significantly relate to one or—as the robustness checks show—usually both 
indicators of domestic institutional trust. This consistency sets this logic apart 
from the other three explanations of the gap, for which support at the country 
level is more varied. The exception is the US, where we only observe a significant 
relationship for the World Bank. The US exception may relate to the contextual 
circumstance that, with a polarized two-party system, trust in national govern- 
ment is more deeply a function of left-right political values, particularly during 
our survey period, when Donald Trump was president. 

Taken as a whole, these results suggest that elite-—citizen differences in domes- 
tic institutional trust are a profound driver of gaps in their respective legitimacy 
beliefs toward global governance. Thus, domestic institutional trust contributes 
not only to variation in citizen legitimacy beliefs (Chapter 7) and elite legitimacy 
beliefs (Chapter 8), but also to gaps between citizens and elites in their views of 
IOs. These results reinforce the explanatory power accorded to this factor in ear- 
lier chapters of this book, as well as previous analyses of public opinion toward 
IOs (e.g., Harteveld et al. 2013; Armingeon and Ceka 2014; Schlipphak 2015; 
Dellmuth and Tallberg 2020). 

Evidence is substantial, albeit somewhat less consistent, for our expectation 
that elite-citizen gaps in IO legitimacy beliefs result from differences in their 
respective socioeconomic status. The pooled analysis of five countries together 
shows that elite-citizen divides with regard to education and financial satisfaction 
consistently contribute to differences in their legitimacy beliefs toward all six IOs. 

However, the picture around socioeconomic status becomes less regular when 
we consider our five countries individually. Elite-citizen differences in level of ed- 
ucation matter greatly for the legitimacy gap in the US, as well as for a few IOs 
in Brazil and Germany, but not at all in the Philippines and Russia. Elite-citizen 
differences in financial satisfaction contribute to the legitimacy gap in Brazil, the 
Philippines, and the US, particularly in relation to economic IOs. However, this 
factor barely figures in Germany, and not at all in Russia. Taking the two indica- 
tors together, socioeconomic status is strongly associated with elite—citizen gaps 
regarding IO legitimacy in the US, matters less consistently in Brazil, Germany, 
and the Philippines, and appears wholly irrelevant in Russia. Corroboration of the 
socioeconomic explanation in the US reinforces earlier research that supports this 
logic in this country (Scheve and Slaughter 2001a). Overall, our results provide 
some backing for commonly made assertions that advantages in socioeconomic 
status make elites, as the winners of globalization, more positively disposed to IOs 
than citizens at large (Rodrik 2018). 

Our analysis offers even more mixed support for political values as a driver 
of elite-citizen legitimacy gaps vis-a-vis IOs. The pooled analysis for five coun- 
tries together presents variable evidence regarding both indicators: left-right and 
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GAL-TAN orientation. Somewhat paradoxically, the pooled analysis shows sig- 
nificant relationships between elite—citizen differences in left-right orientation 
and confidence gaps toward human security IOs but not economic IOs. However, 
the country-specific analyses show that this unexpected result regarding the IMF, 
World Bank, and WTO arises from combining relationships in the five countries 
that go in different directions for these organizations. 

Evidence regarding political values varies even more when we look at the five 
countries individually. Dynamics around left-right orientation only shape the 
elite-citizen legitimacy gap in the expected way in the US (for all six IOs) and 
Germany (for two non-economic IOs, the ICC and the WHO). All other country 
findings show either no support for the expected association or support for the 
reverse relationship. In Russia, for example, elites who lean more to the right than 
citizens have more confidence than those citizens in the three economic IOs, as 
well as the UN. This reverse relationship also prevails for the three economic IOs 
in Germany, for the IMF and the World Bank in Brazil, and for the World Bank in 
the Philippines. Hence, left-right orientation matters for the elite-citizen gap in 
contrasting ways in the five countries, which could help explain the weak results 
in the pooled analysis. 

Indeed, the main contrast in findings regarding left-right ideological orienta- 
tion arises between the US and the four other countries. Only in the US do elites 
who position themselves more to the left than citizens consistently give IOs greater 
approval than those citizens. In the other four countries, elites who are more right 
leaning than citizens have more confidence in certain (usually economic) IOs than 
those citizens. This situation may reflect the distinctive ideological cleavage in the 
US concerning international cooperation. Democrats (more left leaning) generally 
embrace multilateralism more than Republicans (more right leaning). 

Turning to country findings regarding the GAL-TAN axis of political values, 
our evidence only validates the expected relationship vis-a-vis the elite-citizen gap 
for some IOs in the US and Germany. Hence, support for the expected relationship 
is limited. Yet, if we accept that political values can matter in the opposite direction 
than we expected, then more evidence testifies to their importance. GAL-TAN 
differences between elites and citizens have inverse effects on the gap in their le- 
gitimacy beliefs toward the World Bank in the Philippines, as well as the three 
economic IOs in Brazil. 

Finally, our investigation yields mixed results for geographical identification as 
a driver of the elite-citizen gap in IO legitimacy. The pooled analysis presents con- 
trasting evidence for the two indicators. As anticipated, elite-citizen differences in 
global identification matter for corresponding legitimacy gaps toward all six IOs. 
However, differences in national identification only have a significant association 
with the elite-citizen legitimacy gap regarding the IMF. 

Our findings with respect to geographical identification are quite heteroge- 
neous across country contexts. Elite-citizen differences in global identification 
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appear to be a major driver of legitimacy gaps in the Philippines, Russia, and 
the US. In these three countries, elites who experience a greater sense of be- 
longing to the world than citizens consistently accord more legitimacy to IOs. 
In contrast, little evidence from Brazil and Germany verifies this expected re- 
lationship. As for national identification, differences between elites and citizens 
regarding this factor associate significantly with the gap between their respective 
IO legitimacy beliefs in the case of three IOs in Russia and one in the Philip- 
pines. Especially in Russia, then, elites with a stronger national attachment than 
citizens have more negative legitimacy beliefs toward IOs than those citizens. In 
the US, meanwhile, and contrary to our expectation, elite-citizen differences in 
national identification relate positively to the gap in legitimacy beliefs toward 
the ICC, WHO, and WTO. Thus, an elite in the US who has a stronger na- 
tional identification relative to a citizen tends to have more confidence in these 
three IOs relative to that citizen. As this result indicates, the relationship between 
geographical identification and IO legitimacy beliefs can be complex. In partic- 
ular, our evidence shows that one cannot explain the IO legitimacy gap simply 
and neatly in terms of a divergence between cosmopolitan elites and nationalist 
publics. 

Taking all four explanatory logics together, our analysis in this chapter suggests 
that the elite-citizen gap in IO legitimacy has several individual-level drivers. All of 
our four privileged accounts receive some notable empirical support. The greatest 
validation comes in respect of elites’ and citizens’ varying trust in domestic po- 
litical institutions. In addition, individual-level factors related to socioeconomic 
status, political values, and geographical identification have explanatory power in 
a variety of contexts. 


Conclusion 


What explains the gap between elite and citizen legitimacy beliefs toward IOs? 
While this divergence of opinion is much debated, systematic empirical research 
of the issue is in short supply. In this chapter, we have sought to provide a rigorous 
comparative investigation of possible drivers of this elite-citizen divide. Building 
on theory and data introduced in earlier chapters, we have offered a dyadic analysis 
of elite-citizen gaps in legitimacy beliefs toward IOs. This approach has allowed 
us to examine whether differences between individual elites and individual citi- 
zens in key characteristics—socioeconomic status, political values, geographical 
identification, and domestic institutional trust—contribute to gaps between their 
respective legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. 

Our central findings are threefold. First, the legitimacy gap appears to result 
from systematic differences between elites and citizens with regard to all four 
individual-level characteristics. Second, the particular characteristics that carry 
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the most importance vary across organizational and country contexts: while elite- 
citizen differences regarding domestic institutional trust offer a key explanation 
in nearly all cases, elite-—citizen differences in socioeconomic status and political 
values matter especially for economic IOs and in the US, while elite-citizen dif- 
ferences in geographical identification are particularly relevant in Russia. Third, 
these factors typically operate concurrently in explaining legitimacy gaps, such 
that elite-citizen gaps in IO legitimacy are not explained by a single driver. 

These results suggest several broader observations. For one thing, they reinforce 
the general conclusion that our individual-level explanations have varying ex- 
planatory power across contexts. We observed this variation in the significance of 
factors in earlier chapters with regard to citizen legitimacy beliefs (especially across 
countries) and elite legitimacy beliefs (across both IOs and countries). We can now 
conclude that varying patterns of explanation also apply to the elite-citizen gap 
in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. Here, too, we observe significant 
differences in the relevance of our four logics across countries, as well as some 
differences across IOs, including certain particular contrasts between economic 
and human security IOs. This variation in explanatory power across contexts 
suggests that organizational and societal conditions shape how individual-level 
factors matter for legitimacy beliefs. 

In addition, our findings in this chapter, as in Chapters 7 and 8, highlight how 
our four explanations often work concurrently. Elite-citizen gaps in IO legitimacy 
beliefs arise from several sources, rather than from a single driver. This multiplicity 
should come as no surprise: elites and citizens at large experience a variety of dif- 
ferent life situations that could influence their respective legitimacy perceptions. 
Those differences are not limited to one realm, be it cultural, economic, political, 
or social. While much existing scholarship has placed contrasting explanations 
in competition with each other, our findings urge to focus instead on theoretical 
complementarities. 

Finally, the findings of this chapter have implications for policy and practice. 
As discussed in earlier chapters, the elite-—citizen legitimacy gap vis-a-vis IOs can 
have important implications: for international cooperation that needs popular 
approval; for representation and accountability in global governance; and for pop- 
ulist politics. We can use improved knowledge of what drives this gap to inform 
political strategies. This chapter’s diagnosis of the importance of socioeconomics, 
values, identities, and trust predispositions can point to ways to reduce the elite— 
citizen gap in IO legitimacy beliefs. We expand on these broader implications in 
the next (and final) chapter of the book. 


PART IV 
CONCLUSION 


10 
Legitimacy and the Future of Global 


Governance 


Recent decades have witnessed a major growth in both global governance and 
its contestation. While transboundary challenges have led to an expansion of 
the authority of IOs, the legitimacy of these organizations also appears increas- 
ingly questioned. Street protests against international economic institutions, state 
withdrawals from multiple IOs, and populist mobilization against international 
authority suggest that the legitimacy of global governance may be in dispute. Yet, 
whether this is the case and, if so, why, are questions that research to date has been 
unable to answer satisfactorily. Tackling these questions is imperative: whether 
people around the world regard IOs as legitimate matters not only for the norma- 
tive standing of these governing bodies, but may also affect their capacity to solve 
the critical transboundary problems for which they were created. 

This is the task we have set ourselves in this book. Guided by the question of to 
what extent and why citizens and elites regard global governance to be legitimate, 
we have sought to map and explain legitimacy beliefs around the world. Break- 
ing with earlier research, our approach has been comparative—across countries, 
across organizations, and across the citizen-elite divide. The core of our inquiry 
has been two uniquely coordinated surveys of citizen and elite opinion toward six 
important IOs in five diverse countries, undertaken during 2017-19. These origi- 
nal data have allowed us to establish key patterns in legitimacy beliefs toward IOs, 
but also to identify drivers of variation in such beliefs. Theoretically, we have ad- 
vanced an individual-level approach that privileges the characteristics of citizens 
and elites, rather than organizational and societal factors, as the principal sources 
of variation in IO legitimacy beliefs. 

The main conclusions of this book are threefold. First, there is a notable elite- 
citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. While elites on average 
hold moderately high levels of legitimacy beliefs toward IOs, the general pub- 
lic overall holds medium levels. Second, individual-level differences in interests, 
values, identities, and trust predispositions are key drivers of citizen and elite le- 
gitimacy beliefs, as well as the gap between them. Third, patterns and sources of 
legitimacy beliefs vary across IOs, countries, and social categories, indicating that 
organizational and societal contexts condition attitudes toward global governance. 
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Our results offer both good and bad news for global governance. On the one 
hand, the situation is not as grim as it is often portrayed in contemporary analy- 
ses of contestation and populism in global governance. IOs do not appear to suffer 
from a profound crisis of legitimacy and actually often hold up better than national 
governments in this respect. On the other hand, these lukewarm legitimacy beliefs 
do not provide a political impetus for expanding global governance to tackle ur- 
gent transnational problems. Instead, the elite-citizen gap suggests that governors 
need to address concerns that make citizens more skeptical of global governance, 
or else risk popular rejection of future international cooperation initiatives. 

Our intentions in this concluding chapter are twofold. In the first part of the 
chapter, we summarize the findings of our empirical analysis on citizen and elite 
legitimacy beliefs. In the second part of the chapter, we spell out implications of 
the book’s results, with a particular focus on lessons for empirical research on legit- 
imacy beliefs, for theorizing sources of legitimacy beliefs, for democracy in global 
governance, and for the future of international cooperation. 


Summary of the Findings 


In the following, we first summarize our key descriptive findings and then turn to 
our main explanatory findings. 


Patterns in IO Legitimacy 


To what extent do citizens and elites perceive of IOs as legitimate? Is there an elite- 
citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance? In what ways do these 
legitimacy beliefs vary across IOs and countries? In the book, we have addressed 
these descriptive questions in three steps, mapping legitimacy beliefs toward IOs 
among citizens, among elites, and across both groups compared to each other 
(Chapters 3-5). Our analysis points to four key conclusions. 

First, IOs overall attract moderate legitimacy. While citizens hold medium levels 
of legitimacy beliefs toward IOs, elites hold moderately high levels. In neither case 
do the overall numbers suggest a deep legitimacy crisis for IOs or an upsurge of 
approval. 

Citizen legitimacy beliefs in our five focal countries are positioned in the mid- 
dle of our scale from no confidence at all to a great deal of confidence in IOs. This 
level mirrors legitimacy beliefs in a broader sample of 45 diverse countries, indi- 
cating that our smaller sample captures a general pattern in this respect. Average 
citizen legitimacy toward IOs also slightly exceeds their confidence in their respec- 
tive national governments. Regarding different social groups of citizens, people 
who identify as upper class and as working class tend to regard IOs as respectively 
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more and less legitimate than other classes in between. Younger people tend to 
perceive of IOs as more legitimate, but the differences are small. Our data give no 
evidence to suggest a gender gap in legitimacy beliefs toward IOs among citizens. 

Legitimacy beliefs toward IOs among elites are notably higher than those for 
citizens, but still moderate. While approaching a level of “quite a lot of confi- 
dence” in IOs, elites still fall far short of having “a great deal of confidence” in these 
global governance institutions. Yet, like citizens, elites tend to have somewhat more 
confidence in IOs than in their respective national governments. However, impor- 
tant differences in IO legitimacy beliefs appear across elite sectors. The legitimacy 
of IOs is strongest among bureaucratic elites, followed by research and business 
elites. IO legitimacy is weakest among civil society elites, whose confidence in IOs 
is lower than that of media and party elites. These differences are perhaps not so 
surprising, since IOs are regulatory agencies for which bureaucratic elites might 
have certain in-built sympathies, while greater skepticism goes with the watchdog 
role of civil society and media elites. 

Second, some IOs are regarded as more legitimate than others. To speak ofa blan- 
ket “global governance legitimacy” is an oversimplification. Both citizens and elites 
differentiate between IOs when evaluating their legitimacy—and oftentimes in 
very similar ways. Citizens on average accord the WHO most legitimacy, followed 
by the UN and the ICC in joint second place. The WTO ranks closely thereafter, 
followed by the World Bank. The IMF is seen as least legitimate. This sequence is 
largely replicated among elites, who give the WHO highest legitimacy, followed 
by the UN and the ICC in shared second place, and then the World Bank, WTO, 
and IMF in descending order. 

These findings point to a notable divide between IOs based on issue area: 
IOs engaged in human security governance (ICC, UN, WHO) tend to obtain 
higher legitimacy than IOs engaged in economic governance (IMF, World Bank, 
WTO). This divide may partly reflect the pointed critique directed at these three 
economic IOs over the past half century from governments, civil society orga- 
nizations, and academics (Kentikelenis and Voeten 2021). Conversely, the three 
human security IOs perhaps benefit from their focus on issues that find more 
approval—prosecuting war criminals, ensuring peace and security, and building 
global health. A different selection of economic and human security IOs could 
possibly yield different results in this respect. 

These patterns remain largely intact when we examine the legitimacy of these 
IOs within individual countries. Citizens and elites in all five countries consider 
the WHO to be the most legitimate of our six focal IOs—bv a considerable margin. 
The only exception is elites in Germany, who accord the ICC the most legitimacy. 
Likewise, citizens and elites in all five countries, with the exception of US elites, 
find the IMF to be the least legitimate IO. These findings tie in well with other 
research showing that public sentiment since the 1990s has been more negative to- 
ward the IMF than the World Bank and the WTO (Kentikelenis and Voeten 2021). 
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Third, IOs are perceived as more legitimate in some countries than in others. 
There is no uniform picture of the legitimacy of IOs across the world. In our sam- 
ple of five countries, citizens in the Philippines accord by far the highest average 
legitimacy to IOs, followed by citizens in Germany, the US, and Brazil, while citi- 
zens in Russia show, by a considerable margin, the greatest skepticism. The pattern 
among elites is slightly different, as political and societal leaders in Brazil and Ger- 
many find IOs on average more legitimate than elites in the Philippines, the US, 
and Russia (in that order). These patterns defy expectations that IOs would gen- 
erally be regarded as more or less legitimate depending on the level of democracy 
and anti-globalist populism in a country. 

Patterns of legitimacy by country vary still more when we consider attitudes 
toward specific IOs, reflecting countries’ particular experiences and expectations 
with regard to certain organizations. In the case of the ICC, exceptionally strong 
approval among elites (and to some extent citizens) in Germany stands out from 
the general picture. With regard to the IMF and the World Bank, elites in the 
US have conspicuously higher legitimacy beliefs. In respect of the UN, elites (but 
not citizens) in Russia and the Philippines break the general mold by according 
this organization greater legitimacy than the other IOs (with the exception of the 
WHO). 

The ways that the legitimacy of IOs compares to the legitimacy of the national 
government also varies across countries in interesting ways. In Brazil and the US, 
both citizens and elites perceive of all six IOs as more legitimate than their respec- 
tive national governments. Conversely, citizens in the Philippines and (especially) 
Russia consider IOs to be less legitimate than their national government. These 
patterns may partly reflect domestic political situations, as Brazil and the US have 
experienced significant turmoil in recent years, potentially reducing confidence in 
the respective national governments compared to IOs. 

Fourth, a notable general elite—citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs prevails vis-a-vis 
global governance. Leaders in politics and society tend to regard IOs as more le- 
gitimate than the general public. Elites on average have close to “quite a lot of 
confidence” in IOs, while citizens on average are situated midway between having 
“not very much confidence” and having “quite a lot of confidence” in our selected 
IOs. Expressed in numbers, the surveyed elites on average position themselves 0.35 
points higher than the surveyed citizens on our confidence scale from 0 to 3. This 
divergence between elite and citizen assessments holds for all six IOs, for four of 
the five countries, and for all six elite types. However, these elite-citizen divides 
are not limited to IOs, since a similar gap in average confidence prevails vis-a-vis 
national governments. These findings indicate that global as well as national 
arenas experience a cleavage in the legitimacy that elites and citizens accord to 
political institutions. 

In terms of variation, the elite-citizen legitimacy gap is largest in respect of 
the WHO, followed by the UN and the ICC. The gap is smaller with regard to 
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the World Bank, IMF, and WTO. While this differing size of legitimacy gaps be- 
tween IOs is significant, markedly greater variation is observed across countries. 
The elite-citizen gap is largest in Brazil, followed by Russia, Germany, and the 
US. In the Philippines, the gap is actually inverted, as citizens in this country on 
average consider IOs more legitimate than elites (although a further breakdown 
shows this reverse gap to apply only to the economic IOs). In addition, the size 
of the gap varies across different elite sectors. The gap with citizens is larger for 
bureaucratic, research, and business elites and smaller for media, political-partv, 
and civil society elites and citizens. This pattern may not be so surprising, as civil 
society organizations channel citizen engagement, and political parties have a rep- 
resentational function, while government bureaucracy, research, and business are 
construed to be largely independent of the vagaries of public opinion. 

Our evidence further shows that elites generally underestimate the extent of 
their gap with citizens regarding legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. In 
most contexts, leaders in politics and society are aware that citizens on average 
hold less confidence in global governance than elites. However, the elites usually 
assume that the gap is smaller than it actually is. 


Drivers of IO Legitimacy 


Turning from description to explanation, this book has advanced an individual- 
level approach that emphasizes people’s socioeconomic status, political values, 
geographical identification, and domestic institutional trust as central to legit- 
imacy beliefs. Yet to what extent are such individual-level drivers helpful in 
explaining variation in IO legitimacy beliefs? And in what ways do organizational 
and country context condition the explanatory power of individual-level factors? 
We have addressed these explanatory questions in three steps: first analyzing vari- 
ation in legitimacy beliefs among citizens, then among elites, and finally in the 
gap between citizens and elites (Chapters 7-9). Our analysis points to four main 
conclusions. 

First, individual-level drivers are key to explaining IO legitimacy beliefs. Across 
all three analyses, we find substantial support for our four theorized individual- 
level drivers of legitimacy beliefs. These findings suggest that the legitimacy beliefs 
of citizens and elites toward global governance are largely shaped by the same set 
of individual-level factors, and that variation between these two groups in their 
attitudes toward IOs can be attributed to systematic differences in socioeconomic 
status, political values, geographical identities, and trust dispositions. 

Among the potentially alternative explanations we also explore, we find al- 
most no evidence that gender might be related to legitimacy beliefs among both 
citizens and elites, and the evidence is weak that gender differences drive the elite- 
citizen legitimacy gap. This indicates that legitimacy perceptions toward global 
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governance are not part of the gendered structure of politics. Age divides mat- 
ter in the citizen sample, in that younger citizens are more likely to hold higher 
opinions of IO legitimacy than older citizens, while the same relationship does 
not appear among elites. Age has only limited power in explaining the gap. Elites 
and citizens trusting people in general also have more trust in IOs, but this rela- 
tionship is only found in some contexts. There is some evidence that social trust 
differences between elites and citizens explain the elite-—citizen gap. Finally, we ob- 
serve that citizens’ and elites’ levels of knowledge about global governance are not 
systematic predictors of their legitimacy beliefs toward IOs or the gap in legiti- 
macy beliefs between these two groups. However, elites’ political experience and 
policy orientation matter in some contexts. 

Second, domestic institutional trust is a crucial source of IO legitimacy beliefs. 
Across all three analyses, domestic institutional trust stands out as the foremost ex- 
planation of IO legitimacy beliefs. Our analysis of citizen legitimacy beliefs shows 
that people’s trust in domestic political institutions is consistently related to their 
perceptions of IO legitimacy. Similarly, domestic institutional trust offers broad 
explanatory power regarding elite legitimacy beliefs in all countries except Russia 
and the US. Finally, differences between elites and citizens in their levels of do- 
mestic institutional trust provide the main explanation of corresponding gaps in 
legitimacy beliefs. 

This finding ties in well with earlier research that identified a link between do- 
mestic and international legitimacy beliefs (Harteveld et al. 2013; Voeten 2013; 
Armingeon and Ceka 2014; Dellmuth and Tallberg 2015; Persson et al. 2019; for 
an overview, see Dellmuth and Tallberg 2020). Our results support a view of this 
positive relationship as an empirical regularity of unusual stability and strength 
in the study of global governance. By the same token, the results help dispel any 
suspicion that domestic and international legitimacy beliefs could be negatively 
related instead, as people seek refuge in IOs from poorly functioning national in- 
stitutions (Sinchez-Cuenca 2000; Mufioz et al. 2011), or judge IOs more harshly 
when satisfied with national institutions (De Vries 2018). 

It is an important knock-on question why domestic institutional trust is so cen- 
tral for IO legitimacy. While our research was not set up to examine this question 
systematically, we used our data to explore the potential mechanisms behind this 
relationship. We find some support for the idea that this relationship reflects a 
reliance on heuristics, as people use their trust in domestic institutions as a cog- 
nitive shortcut to opinions about international institutions they know less well 
(Armingeon and Ceka 2014). As expected, the relationship between domestic in- 
stitutional trust and IO legitimacy beliefs is stronger among citizens who know 
less about global governance. In contrast, we find no such pattern among elites. 
In addition, we examined whether the relationship between domestic institu- 
tional trust and IO legitimacy beliefs could be driven by a common antecedent 
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factor—social trust (Dellmuth and Tallberg 2020). We do not find support for this 
expectation. 

Third, interests, identities, and values provide complementary explanatory power. 
While domestic institutional trust is important, it is not the sole individual-level 
driver of IO legitimacy beliefs. Our analyses show that socioeconomic status, polit- 
ical values, and geographical identities, too, help to explain variation in legitimacy 
beliefs among citizens and elites. While these accounts have less systematic ex- 
planatory power, there are specific country and IO contexts in which interests, 
values, or identities are particularly central and sometimes present the foremost 
explanations. These findings suggest that our four individual-level drivers are 
complementary rather than competing in accounting for IO legitimacy beliefs. 

Socioeconomic status receives some support as a driver of legitimacy beliefs to- 
ward IOs. The evidence for this logic is particularly strong in the US. The analysis 
of both citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs shows that people who are more sat- 
isfied with their financial situation conceive of IOs as more legitimate in several 
contexts. Education matters less broadly for citizen and elite opinions toward IOs. 
When we analyze the drivers behind elite—-citizen gaps in IO legitimacy beliefs, 
differences between elites and citizens in both education and financial satisfaction 
are predictors. Overall, these findings lend some support to previous research that 
emphasizes socioeconomic sources of international attitudes (e.g., Gabel 1998; 
Scheve and Slaughter 2001a; Rodrik 2018; Bearce and Joliff Scott 2019). 

Geographical identification, too, emerges as an explanation of IO legitimacy 
beliefs. Both the citizen analysis and the elite analysis show that people with a 
stronger global identification perceive of IO legitimacy in more positive terms 
in some contexts, especially Russia and the US. In addition, differences in global 
identification help to explain the elite-citizen gap in IO legitimacy beliefs. The ev- 
idence with respect to national identification is more mixed. While elites with a 
stronger national identification are more skeptical of IOs, as expected, we do not 
find the same relationship in the citizen analysis and the elite-citizen gap analy- 
sis. Taken together, these findings partly buttress expectations in existing research 
that people's identification with varying levels of governance shapes their attitudes 
toward IOs (Carey 2002; Hooghe and Marks 2005; Verhaegen et al. 2018; Clark 
and Rohrschneider 2019). 

Political values receive mixed support as well. We explored whether citizens and 
elites who hold more left-wing and GAL-oriented values have higher IO legitimacy 
beliefs. We find support for this expectation in the citizen analysis, as well as in the 
analysis of elite-citizen gaps. However, these results are primarily driven by the 
US samples. The elite analysis presents a more complex picture of how political 
values matter, showing that left-leaning and GAL-oriented elites, contrary to our 
expectation, consider (especially economic) IOs less legitimate in some contexts. 
In all, our research gives more qualified support to the widespread expectation 
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that political values shape attitudes toward global governance (Noël and Thérien 
2008; Inglehart and Norris 2017; Hooghe et al. 2019; Adler-Nissen and Zarakol 
2021). 

Fourth, organizational and country contexts condition explanatory power. An 
examination of the explanatory power of these four sets of individual-level drivers 
across IOs and countries shows them to be of varying importance in different 
contexts. These findings suggest that these individual-level drivers have compara- 
tive strengths in explaining IO legitimacy beliefs, but also that organizational- and 
societal-level factors affect their applicability. 

With respect to organizations, our research points to some variation in ex- 
planatory power based on whether IOs engage in human security or economic 
governance, broadly conceived. This is a distinct pattern in the analysis of elite 
legitimacy beliefs, as well as in the analysis of the elite-citizen gap, while the is- 
sue orientation of IOs does not seem to matter in the citizen analysis. The issue 
focus of IOs shapes the explanatory power of political values, both with respect 
to left-right and GAL-TAN orientation. Simplifying slightly, right-leaning and 
TAN-oriented people tend to have more confidence in economic IOs, while left- 
leaning and GAL-oriented people tend to have more confidence in human security 
IOs. These findings suggest that the social purpose of IOs evokes ideological sen- 
timents that shape people’s perceptions of these organizations. In addition, there 
is some evidence that socioeconomic status and geographical identification have 
greater explanatory power in relation to economic IOs compared to human secu- 
rity IOs. Domestic institutional trust is an equally powerful explanation across all 
IOs. 

With respect to countries, several differences in legitimacy drivers stand out. 
Socioeconomic status is a particularly powerful explanation in the US context, 
where it helps to account for variation in citizen and elite legitimacy beliefs, as 
well as the gap between them. In contrast, in Russia, socioeconomic status does 
not appear to matter at all for IO legitimacy beliefs. Political values are particu- 
larly important for IO legitimacy beliefs in the US. Geographical identification is 
an especially prominent explanation of IO legitimacy beliefs in both Russia and 
the US. Finally, domestic institutional trust has widest significance, with relevance 
in all country contexts, albeit more comprehensively in Brazil, Germany, and the 
Philippines than in Russia and the US. 


Broader Implications 


Our findings regarding citizens, elites, and the legitimacy of global governance 
speak to four broader issues: lessons for empirical research on legitimacy beliefs; 
sources of legitimacy beliefs; democracy in global governance; and the future of 
global governance. 
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Empirical Research on Legitimacy Beliefs 


This book represents an effort to empirically describe and explain the legitimacy 
beliefs of citizens and elites toward global governance. As indicated in Chapter 2, 
legitimacy beliefs are commonly seen as a complex and elusive phenomenon that 
defies empirical identification. In the study of world politics, legitimacy beliefs are 
less readily observable than phenomena such as wars, treaties, and organizations, 
which presents a particular challenge for empirical research. So, what can we learn 
from our study’s attempt to empirically measure and explain legitimacy beliefs 
toward global governance? 

Research of the past decade has deployed several approaches to make legiti- 
macy beliefs empirically accessible (Schmidtke and Schneider 2012; Tallberg and 
Ziirn 2019). Some have sought to measure legitimacy beliefs based on surveys 
and survey experiments (e.g., Caldeira and Gibson 1995; Booth and Seligson 
2009; Johnson 2011; Anderson et al. 2019; Dellmuth and Tallberg 2021). Others 
have sought to capture legitimacy beliefs with data on political communica- 
tion, such as news media, social media, and parliamentary debates (e.g., Binder 
and Heupel 2015; Schmidtke 2019; Tokhi 2019; Rauh and Ziirn 2020; Ghas- 
sim 2022; Sommerer et al. 2022). Yet others have identified levels of legitimacy 
with data on political behavior, such as patterns of participation and protest (e.g., 
Velasco-Guachalla et al. 2021; Sommerer et al. 2022). 

Our study has pursued a unique strategy of coordinated citizen and elite sur- 
veys. This approach has had predominantly positive results. We see that global 
survey data offer great rewards in terms of directly comparable micro and macro 
evidence that covers multiple countries and social sectors in relation to multiple 
IOs. Relying on a scale of confidence as our indicator, we have been able to ob- 
tain large-n measures of legitimacy beliefs and to observe broad patterns of IO 
legitimacy. The use of standardized questions across surveys has also allowed us 
to assess the explanatory power of the same set of individual-level factors in rela- 
tion to citizens and elites in diverse settings, while the comparative orientation of 
the study has made it possible to capture the influence of IO, country, and social 
context. 

However, our use of coordinated and comparative surveys for studying legiti- 
macy beliefs has also involved methodological challenges. Some of these difficul- 
ties are unavoidable and mainly call for awareness. Other problems can hopefully 
be resolved through future innovations in research design. Four methodological 
challenges merit particular attention. 

A first concerns translation. However much care is put into translating stan- 
dardized surveys, respondents may nevertheless interpret survey questions dif- 
ferently across contexts. Sometimes, linguistic terms with the exact same seman- 
tic meaning as the original survey text do not exist; other times, such words 
exist, but are interpreted differently by respondents because of cultural and 
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political context (Dahlberg et al. 2020). Next to efforts to achieve greater com- 
mensurability of survey questions, researchers should recognize that contextual 
knowledge is necessary in order to more fully interpret recorded quantitative 
patterns. 

Second, the requirement that people must be sufficiently aware of an institu- 
tion in order to hold legitimacy beliefs toward it effectively limits survey research 
on legitimacy in global governance to a set of well-known IOs. Moving beyond 
this sample of well-known IOs would involve less developed opinions, more 
“don’t know” responses, and potentially less valid survey results. One strategy 
for addressing this challenge, pursued in Chapter 4 of this book, is to exploit 
elites’ greater awareness of global governance compared to citizens at large in 
order to map legitimacy beliefs toward a broader array of institutions, also in- 
cluding transnational hybrid institutions, transnational private arrangements, and 
transgovernmental networks (see also Tallberg 2021). Yet, as seen in Chapter 4, 
even elites have considerably less awareness of these new types of global gover- 
nance institutions. Another strategy to widen the range of institutions covered 
is to use other measures of legitimacy beliefs, such as media data (Sommerer 
et al. 2022). Yet this strategy raises questions about biases in media reporting 
and does not permit an assessment of individual-level sources of legitimacy 
beliefs. 

A third methodological challenge pertains specifically to the surveying of elites. 
Since exhaustive lists of political and societal leaders in countries do not exist, 
identifying relevant organizations and individuals requires extensive knowledge 
about each country. Moreover, once a selection of prospective interviewees is 
compiled, elites can be particularly hard to access. Gatekeepers often shield their 
bosses from distractions. Some organizations also prohibit their personnel from 
responding to surveys in a professional capacity. We experienced such difficul- 
ties particularly in relation to party, business, and media elites. Once access is 
obtained, elites can be impatient with standardized survey questions, preferring 
to detail their specific personal experiences. We therefore learned to work imagi- 
natively through multiple channels to reach elites and to accept that this process 
takes longer than expected. Working with partners who have knowledge of local 
networks and customs also proved essential for the elite survey. 

Finally, the paucity of systematic time-series data limits survey research into the 
over-time development of legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. While the 
WVS is a tremendous resource, previous waves only covered the UN asa global IO, 
and each wave has covered a different set of countries (Dellmuth 2018; Haerpfer 
et al. 2021). Regional surveys like the Eurobarometer can offer longer time series, 
but each only covers a single (regional) IO. Thus, a high priority for future research 
is to invest in regular and consistent surveys of attitudes toward a given set of IOs 
in a given group of countries, thereby generating data to identify over-time trends 
in legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. 
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Theorizing Sources of Legitimacy Beliefs 


Our findings also have broader implications for theory on the sources of legiti- 
macy in global governance, and indeed politics generally. As noted in Chapter 1, 
previous scholarship has tended to adopt alternative ontological approaches to 
the forces that shape legitimacy beliefs. Some studies develop individual-level 
explanations, others organizational-level explanations, others societal-level expla- 
nations, and others process-oriented explanations. Research at each of these levels 
then tends to assess competing expectations within that approach (Tallberg et al. 
2018). Our findings suggest four observations regarding “levels” for consideration 
in future research. 

First, by highlighting the complementarity of different individual-level expla- 
nations, our results suggest that existing literature sets up false debates when 
it presents these accounts as competing. For instance, research in international 
relations typically speaks of economic versus non-economic sources of public 
opinion about international policies and institutions (e.g., Scheve and Slaugh- 
ter 2001a; Hainmueller and Hiscox 2007; Rho and Tomz 2017). Scholarship in 
comparative politics conventionally pits cultural and economic explanations of 
anti-globalist populism against each other (Inglehart and Norris 2017; Gidron 
and Hall 2017; Rodrik 2018). Literature on public opinion toward the EU usually 
contrasts three main explanations—utilitarian calculation, social identification, 
and elite cueing—which build on alternative ontological assumptions about in- 
dividuals (cf. Hooghe and Marks 2005; Hobolt and De Vries 2016). In contrast, 
our findings emphasize the substantial benefits of an integrated perspective that 
recognizes the complementarities of these factors. 

Second, our results underline the interplay between  individual-, 
organizational-, and societal-level factors in generating legitimacy beliefs. On 
the one hand, our findings suggest that people’s individual circumstances shape 
IO legitimacy beliefs more than research in this field (with its predominance of 
organizational-level accounts) has generally recognized (Barnett and Finnemore 
2004; Scholte and Tallberg 2018; Dellmuth et al. 2019; Tallberg and Ziirn 2019; 
Bernauer et al. 2020). On the other hand, our findings also stress that individual- 
level drivers do not stand alone, being shaped by the surrounding organizational 
and societal contexts. A key challenge for future research is to devise research de- 
signs that allow us to explore the interrelation of factors across these three levels of 
analysis. 

Third, while wide-ranging and integrative, this book has bracketed the fourth 
approach: namely, process-oriented explanations of legitimacy in global gover- 
nance. Such accounts theorize that legitimacy beliefs are formed in dynamic 
exchanges between individuals. In this vein, some studies examine how elites 
seek to shape citizen opinion toward IOs through legitimation and delegitima- 
tion (Zaum 2013; Dingwerth et al. 2019; Dellmuth and Tallberg 2021; Bexell et al. 
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2022). Other studies explore the reverse relationship: how citizen opinion shapes 
the positions that political elites take in international fora (Schneider 2019). Yet 
other studies seek to untangle the mutual interplay between citizen and elite opin- 
ion on international cooperation (Steenbergen et al. 2007; Hellström 2008). Some 
recent research moves away from examining vertical processes between elites and 
citizens to study how citizens influence each other’s attitudes in horizontal peer 
processes (Kertzer and Zeitzoff 2017). While we found it prohibitively compli- 
cated to also integrate a process perspective into our theory and research design, 
we recognize that such dynamics are at play in the formation of legitimacy beliefs 
and regard it as a promising area of future research, particularly with comparative 
designs. 

Fourth, our findings speak to drivers of legitimacy beliefs in politics gener- 
ally. Since 1990s observations of declining trust in domestic governing institu- 
tions, comparative politics has devoted considerable attention to the patterns and 
sources of legitimacy (e.g., Norris 1999, 2011; Pharr and Putnam 2000; Hethering- 
ton 2005; Booth and Seligson 2009; for an overview, see Citrin and Stoker 2018). 
Recently, the rise of authoritarian populism has renewed attention to this issue 
(Norris and Inglehart 2019). Explanations of legitimacy beliefs in this literature 
typically cover the same broad approaches that we discuss in this book, but with 
an emphasis on organizational-level explanations invoking features of political in- 
stitutions. In addition, explanations often extend to aspects which are particular to 
the domestic setting, such as political polarization and party cueing. One overview 
of this literature distinguishes between explanations pertaining to performance, 
processes, probity, priming, and polarization (Hetherington and Rudolph 2015), 
while another refers to foci on persona, policy, performance, partisanship, and 
process (Citrin and Stoker 2018). 

Our research offers three observations regarding this literature. To begin with, 
some drivers appear to be of particular relevance for attitudes toward IOs, notably, 
geographical identification. While varying identification with multiple levels of 
governance has been shown to also matter in the domestic context within federal 
political systems (Verhaegen et al. 2018), this dynamic is likely reinforced when 
regional and global layers of governance are added, and cosmopolitan versus na- 
tional identity dynamics come to the fore. Another observation pertains to the 
link between domestic and international legitimacy beliefs. Our research shows 
how the very phenomenon that comparativists study—trust in domestic political 
institutions—is a key determinant of legitimacy perceptions toward international 
governance institutions. The domestic setting therefore feeds into the interna- 
tional setting, and explanations which are central to comparative politics merit 
more systematic attention in international relations. In particular, we see a need 
for research that examines the role of partisanship, polarization, and party cues in 
relation to IO legitimacy. 
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Democracy in Global Governance 


Our findings also have implications for scholarship on democracy in global gover- 
nance, including issues of representation, accountability, and populism. The past 
two decades have witnessed an intense normative debate on the democratic cre- 
dentials of IOs (e.g., Dahl 1999; Scharpf 1999; Moravcsik 2004; Scholte 2011; 
Archibugi et al. 2012). While this debate has focused mainly on institutional condi- 
tions for democracy in global governance, our research offers important insights 
into attitudinal aspects of democratic governing. Four particular points arise in 
this regard. 

First, the overall medium levels of citizen legitimacy beliefs toward IOs that 
emerge from our study are insufficiently strong to boost the democratic creden- 
tials of global governance. On the contrary, particularly in contexts where average 
opinion leans toward “not very much confidence,’ democracy in global gover- 
nance could be undermined. While legitimacy alone is not enough for a political 
institution to qualify as democratic, being seen by subjects to govern legitimately 
strengthens claims to democracy (Beetham 1991; Beetham and Lord 1998). Thus, 
regarding the EU, flailing public opinion, low participation in European elec- 
tions, and negative referendum outcomes are often presented as indications of a 
democratic deficit. While it is problematic to determine normatively how much 
legitimacy a governance institution needs to qualify as democratic, levels of le- 
gitimacy can be telling. It hardly boosts the democratic credentials of IOs that 
citizens overall are lukewarm about their legitimacy. Yet neither are levels of IO 
legitimacy so weak as to undercut all claims to democratic anchoring. After all, 
national governments in the democratic countries that we have studied often at- 
tract even lower legitimacy beliefs than IOs, but people still generally see them 
as having basic democratic foundations. The larger takeaway is that both domes- 
tic and international institutions today struggle with the legitimacy component of 
democracy. 

Second, the elite-citizen gap in legitimacy beliefs that our research identifies 
suggests that global governance may confront problems of political representation. 
If we adopt a normative theory of substantive representation, then it is crucial for 
democracy that elites act in the interests of citizens (Pitkin 1967; Achen 1978). In 
the contemporary global arena, the “governing elites” arguably go beyond elected 
politicians as much global governance involves rule-making by bureaucrats, busi- 
ness, civil society, and researchers who operate outside of party politics. Indeed, 
some of these actors outside party politics even explicitly claim to “represent” (i.e., 
speak, act, and stand for) citizens at large (Warren and Castiglione 2004; Dovi 
2018). 

In this light, it is troubling that the elites who govern globally accord notably 
more legitimacy to IOs than citizens at large. While this gap is particularly large 
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for non-elected elites, it also extends to political-party elites. Just how objection- 
able this situation is from the perspective of substantive representation depends 
on whether elites govern based on their own attitudes or whether they recognize 
the divergent views of citizens at large and adjust policies accordingly. On an opti- 
mistic reading, our findings indicate that elites tend to be aware of the lower levels 
of IO legitimacy among citizens. Moreover, some recent research in the European 
context suggests that elites can be quite responsive to citizen views on international 
cooperation (Schneider 2019). However, on a pessimistic reading, our findings 
indicate that elites tend to underestimate the extent of their distance from citi- 
zen legitimacy beliefs toward global governance. Hence, even if elites would revise 
policies to meet (what they perceive to be) citizen assessments, the adjustment 
could still fall short of actual representation. 

Third, looking beyond representation to broader questions of democratic ac- 
countability, our findings can reinforce widely voiced normative concerns that 
ruling circles in global governance do not sufficiently answer to affected people. 
Effective democracy entails that subjects have adequate opportunities to observe, 
participate in, evaluate, and control the governing powers in their society. If 
rulers have different perspectives than the ruled, and citizens lack adequate means 
to compel governors to respond to public will, then a significant shortfall of 
democratic accountability exists. 

Certainly, many IOs and transnational governance institutions have over the 
past several decades pursued notable initiatives to improve their accountability 
channels, but on the whole these mechanisms remain weak, especially vis-a-vis 
the general public. Most of the measures for greater transparency, consultation, 
evaluation, and redress mainly seek to engage business, civil society, and research 
elites rather than the wider citizenry. That global governance accountability, inas- 
much as it exists, mostly focuses on elites and less addresses the general public 
is already objectionable on democratic principle. Yet the situation becomes all the 
more normatively problematic if those elites have evaluations of global governance 
that diverge significantly from the views of citizens at large. Under these circum- 
stances, accountability to elites is not a proxy for accountability to the public as a 
whole. To the extent that citizens perceive themselves disempowered in this way, 
discontent with and even open resistance to global governance can increase. Street 
demonstrations against various IOs may reflect such a dynamic. 

Fourth, building on the last point about citizen disquiet, our findings shed light 
on the emergence of anti-globalist populism as a political movement in demo- 
cratic societies. Research on this subject highlights how the success of populist 
parties depends on demand for their positions, rooted in economic and cultural 
change, as well as a supply of these positions by populist entrepreneurs who spot 
the electoral potential (Inglehart and Norris 2017; De Vries et al. 2021). Our find- 
ings suggest why some citizens are more skeptical toward IOs and why populists 
find it profitable to target IOs controlled by “out of touch” elites. Legitimacy beliefs 
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toward IOs are particularly low in the parts of the population that are economically 
less advantaged, hold more right-wing or authoritarian ideologies, have less glob- 
ally oriented identities, and have less trust in domestic political institutions. When 
challenging the legitimacy of IOs, populists thus tap into a range of individual- 
level circumstances of many citizens. Sympathizers might argue that anti-globalist 
populists are democratic saviors who understand the broader population and rep- 
resent their discontents. Yet critics cogently counter that anti-globalist populists 
tend to exploit gaps between citizens and elites, rather than mend them, and fur- 
ther undermine trust in political institutions, rather than repair it (Mudde and 
Kaltwasser 2012; Grzymala-Busse et al. 2020). 


The Future of Global Governance 


Finally, the results of our study shed light on opportunities and constraints in the 
future development of global governance. Collaboration at a global level is neces- 
sary to address a range of transnational challenges, from climate change, disease 
outbreak, and financial instability to trade protectionism, arms proliferation, and 
violent conflict. We may debate the desirable extent and form of global policy, but 
we cannot deny the need for it. What role can legitimacy play in facilitating and 
steering global governance toward enhanced global public goods? 

Exactly how pivotal legitimacy is for the effectiveness of global governance is not 
evident. A rich literature in law, political science, psychology, and sociology sug- 
gests that legitimacy is a crucial resource for governance, enhancing operations, 
stability, and compliance (Franck 1990; Tyler 1990; Dahl and Lindblom 1992; 
Suchman 1995). It is also a strong expectation in earlier scholarship in interna- 
tional relations that legitimacy is a particularly important feature of IOs, which rely 
on the benevolence of states and seldom have access to means of coercion (Hurd 
1999; Buchanan and Keohane 2006; Tallberg and Ziirn 2019). At the same time, 
recent empirical inquiries into the consequences of legitimacy crises for IOs yield 
mixed findings (Sommerer et al. 2022). Yet, assuming that legitimacy among citi- 
zens and elites, on balance, is positive for IOs, our findings suggest two conclusions 
about the future of global governance. 

First, current overall levels of legitimacy for IOs neither suggest a crisis for 
global governance nor a readiness for expansion. With varying shades of moder- 
ate backing among citizens and elites, IOs appear to have sufficient legitimacy to 
continue their current functions. Our elite and public opinion data provide no ob- 
vious evidence of a legitimacy crisis for IOs in general—not even when compared 
to the levels of support that were enjoyed in the past. Existing analyses of over-time 
patterns in attitudes toward, and contestation of, global governance do not provide 
evidence of a consistent downturn (Tallberg 2021; Walter 2021; Sommerer et al. 
2022; Dellmuth and Tallberg forthcoming). Yet neither do the generally lukewarm 
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legitimacy beliefs toward IOs among citizens and elites offer a political foundation 
for significantly expanding the authority of global governance. While humanity 
today may need stronger and more intrusive global institutions to tackle planetary- 
scale problems most effectively, popular support for such an expansion is currently 
lacking. A scenario of “muddling through” therefore currently appears to be the 
most likely forward trajectory. 

Yet the picture is not uniform. Global governance enjoys significantly higher 
legitimacy among citizens and elites in some policy areas than in others. For 
example, as elaborated in other chapters, the WHO has attracted notably high 
levels of legitimacy among citizens and elites both prior to and during the COVID- 
19 pandemic (Pew Research Center 2020a). At the other end of the spectrum, 
the IMF faces substantial legitimacy challenges in many quarters, in spite of con- 
siderable adjustments to its policies. Similarly, global governance enjoys greater 
backing in some key countries than in others. Citizens and elites in Germany and 
the Philippines are generally much more positive toward IOs than their counter- 
parts in Russia and the US. Importantly, these patterns defy simplified divisions of 
countries into established and emerging powers (Tallberg and Verhaegen 2020). 

Second, the elite-citizen gap presents a particular challenge for global gover- 
nance going forward. International cooperation has often been portrayed as a 
two-level game, in which state elites have to navigate the simultaneous demands of 
international counterparts and domestic constituencies (Putnam 1988; Moravcsik 
1993; Martin 2000). From this perspective, if domestic constituencies support in- 
ternational cooperation, state leaders can more readily pursue ambitious policy 
goals, secure treaty ratifications, and ensure compliance with new rules. Yet many 
international initiatives have failed or never been launched because of insufficient 
popular support. Prominent cases include the International Trade Organization in 
the 1940s, the New International Economic Order in the 1970s, the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment in the 1990s, and the Global Compact for Migration in 
the 2010s. While our data do not allow us to put the elite-citizen gap in a historical 
perspective, the size and consistency of this cleavage in our study raises obvious 
questions about the viability of elite-driven international cooperation. 

What strategies are available to activists and policymakers concerned about 
the elite-citizen gap and its potential negative implications for the future of 
global governance? We close by outlining four complementary policy strategies. 
A first strategy is to bolster those features of global governance institutions that 
strengthen citizen legitimacy beliefs toward these organizations. A number of 
studies have pointed to the positive effects on popular legitimacy of institutional 
arrangements that are perceived as democratic, effective, and fair (Bernauer and 
Gampfer 2013; Dellmuth et al. 2019; Bernauer et al. 2020; Verhaegen et al. 2021). 
A second option is for proponents to speak up for global governance against those 
who contest it. The legitimacy of global governance is a discursive battlefield be- 
tween those who seek to promote these arrangements through legitimation and 
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those who attack these organizations through delegitimation (Ziirn 2018; Bex- 
ell et al. 2022). At present, it is the voices of discontent that dominate both news 
and social media (Schmidtke 2019) and more easily get through to citizens (Dell- 
muth and Tallberg 2021; Ghassim 2022). Third, elites may navigate around the 
constraints on global governance posed by public opinion. Advancing global gov- 
ernance through soft law, private governance, transgovernmental networks, or 
other means that are less reliant on public endorsement can weaken the constraints 
posed by low public support. Yet the democratic implications and long-term con- 
sequences of this option are problematic. Finally, a fourth strategy is to address 
the gaps in lived experiences that, as our study shows, are an important cause 
of divergent citizen and elite perspectives on global governance. This task is by 
no means simple: socioeconomic conditions, political values, identity construc- 
tions, and trust predispositions often change slowly and are difficult to affect. But 
to the extent that political measures reduce inequalities, bolster cooperative val- 
ues, nurture feelings of global belonging, and strengthen confidence in political 
institutions, they can have significant positive implications for popular support of 
global governance. 
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APPENDIX B 


Descriptive Statistics Citizens and Elites 
(Chapters 7, 8, 9) 


Variable Citizens Elites 
Confidence 

...IOs 1.375 (0.704) 1.780 (0.567) 
ICC 1.370 (0.856) 1.863 (0.864) 
...IMF 1.190 (0.833) 1.536 (0.806) 
..UN 1.399 (0.895) 1.887 (0.725) 
...WB 1.256 (0.873) 1.673 (0.841) 
... WHO 1.633 (0.877) 2.168 (0.746) 
..WTO 1.347 (0.832) 1.597 (0.813) 
Confidence in 1.289 (0.968) 1.672 (0.813) 

government 
Education 3.975 (2.033) 7.042 (0.784) 


Financial satisfaction 
Left—right orientation 
GAL-TAN 


Global identification 
National identification 
Political satisfaction 
Age 


0 Early childhood or no 
education 

1 Primary 

2 Lower secondary 

3 Upper secondary 

4 Postsecondary nontertiary 
5 Short-cycle tertiary 

6 Bachelor or equivalent 

7 Master or equivalent 

8 Doctoral or equivalent 


5.181 (2.476) 
4.530 (2.437) 
GAL: 45% 

TAN: 55% 

1.428 (0.941 
2.039 (0.837 
3.850 (2.732 
45.16 (17.18 


——8—wm—— 


0 Earlv childhood or no 
education: 0% 

1 Primary: 0% 

2 Lower secondary: 0% 

3 Upper secondary: 0% 

4 Postsecondary nontertiary: 1% 
5 Short-cycle tertiary: 1% 

6 Bachelor or equivalent: 16% 

7 Master or equivalent: 55% 

8 Doctoral or equivalent: 27% 


5.964 (2.089) 
3.676 (1.893) 
GAL: 51% 
TAN: 49% 
1.911 (0.828) 
2.433 (0.696) 
3.383 (2.536) 
50.032 (12.221) 


Continued 
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Variable Citizens Elites 

Gender Female: 52% Female/nonbinary: 32% 
Male: 48% Male: 68% 

Social trust Can be trusted: 26% Can be trusted: 64% 
Can't be too careful: 74% Can't be too careful: 36% 

Knowledge about global 1.260 (1.023) 2.526 (0.681) 

governance 
Experience with IOs / IOs pooled: 0.773 (0.593) 


ICC: 0.285 (0.598) 
IME: 0.595 (0.835) 
UN: 1.383 (1.033) 
WB: 0.936 (0.998) 
WHO: 0.725 (0.852) 
WTO: 0.697 (0.928) 
Issue area / Economics: 26% 
Human security: 20% 
Sustainable development: 22% 
Generalist: 32% 
Orientation / Subnational: 8% 
National: 58% 
International: 34% 


Note: Entries are means with standard deviations in parentheses, or proportion of respondents in 
each response category. * Knowledge about global governance is an additive index based on three 
items coded as 1 if correct answer and 0 if otherwise (both incorrect and “don’t know”). No weights 
are used. 

Source: WVS7 and LegGov Elite Survey. 
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APPENDIX E 
Distribution of Difference (Elite-Citizen 
Gap) in Confidence in IOs (Chapter 9) 


il 
=) 0 2 


Difference in IO confidence 


Percent 
A 


Source: WVS7 and Elite Survey. 
Note: Distribution of the dependent variable “difference confidence in IOs.” 
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